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SECOND REPORT OF EVIDENCE. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into consi- 
deration the State of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, and 
the best Means of improving their Condition, and to report their 
Observations thereupon to The House ; and who were empowered 
to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 
from time to time, to The House ; — 



JJAVE made a further Progress in the Matters to 
them referred, and examined several other Witnesses, 
the Minutes of whose Evidence they have agreed to 
report to The House, up to the 5t,h day of June last, 
inclusive. 



9 July 1 830. 
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III. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 




18 May 5 June l8 3 °- 



Martis , 18 ° die Mali, 1830 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN' THE CHAIR. 



18 May, 
1830. 



The Reverend Thomas Chalmers , D. D. called in ; and Examined. 

3343. HAVE you had occasion to turn your attention to the atate of the poor 
in the different pare of the empire r-More particularly in Scotland , and 1 have D . D. 
paid some attention to the state of pauperism in England. /- 

, ,44 Was the attention you have paid to the state of pauperism in England 
grounded upon any personal observations and visits to this country i-Yes ; it was 
grounded upon personal observation. 

004, Has that attention been pursued by you with reference to the state of the 
poor in Scotland for many years?- -From the time of my entering into the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland. 

3,46. There has been a reprint of a memorandum made by the late Mr. Horner 
and Sir Henry Moncrieff on the subject of the Scotch Poor Laws ; have you read that 
memorandum ? — I have. ..... 

,,47 Do you consider that that requires any material alterations or additions to 
give to this Committee an adequate representation of what the law of Scotland, 
on the subject of the poor, is at the present moment ?— I am not aware of any 
alteration being required ; I would add, that in the reign of William and Mary 
there were no less Vn two Acts passed, and four Proclamations issued on the 
subject of the Scottish poor laws, all evincing tile utmost earnestness, on the part 
of the Legislature, to establish a compulsory provision in Scotland which how- 
ever seem to have been quite inoperative. 1 he proclamation of the 3d of Mai eh 
l6q8, complains of the inefficacy of all former Acts and Proclamations ; orders 
correction houses to be built, one in each of the larger towns for the benefit of the 

surrounding districts, that should, under a penalty ot 500 marks for each quartet s 

delay after a specified time, provide work for the unemployed ; the sheriffs were 
further required to see this executed, under a penalty ot 500 marks, in the fat 
instance, and then 5 ool. for each week of them delay; he magist rates were 
ordered to support the poor till those correction houses should be provided , and 
the kirk sessions were empowered to see to the execution of tile Acts. 

3,48 Referring to the Acts which were anterior to the Proclamation of William, 
does it 'appear to you that the object of the Legislature seems to have been rather 
the punishment of vagrancy than providing relief?— I think that anterior to the 
year t 579 , the statutes may be considered as so many rigorous enactments foi the 
punishment and the repression of vagrancy. 
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3349 - The Scotch Act of 1579 appearing to be founded upon the English * 

01 the 1 5th of Elizabeth, with an omission of the clause which directs the nrnr •" te 
work for the able-bodied vagrants, is there any historical explanation of that of 
variation .—I am not aware of any precise historical information upon the e ,u - * 

I think that the Proclamation of 1698 throws some light upon the question . 
cularly as followed up by an Act of the same year posterior to that ProcIam!? rtl ‘ 
Isotwithstanding the very severe penalties wherewith it was attempted to enforce" o"' 
erection of workhouses, the matter does not appear to have been proceeded in ■ ' 

the Act of 1698, c. 21, complains of the inefficacy of all former Acts and 
clamations, and re-ordains the building of correction houses in the burghs hm ,r°' 
they should be built “ between such days and in such order as the Privy Cou 5 
shall think fit, and as the said burghs are able to bear the same, notwithstandi? 
the days named in the said Acts and Proclamations.” The inability of the burelmh 8 
must have been one cause of their non-erection. But beside this, from Scotland b 2 “ 
so much behind England in respect of its economical condition, X should imaci/ 
that neither the agriculture nor the manufactures of the country supplied the 
number of resources for work as in England. It is further obvious that there 
a want of machinery for executing these Acts. 

335 °- TIkii it would appear that those Proclamations for the erection of work 
houses, had they been carried into effect, would, together with the statute of 1 
have completed the tw-o objects, the repression of vagrancy, and the affordin'- reliefs 
,, 1 a ' n not sore that ln 'fleet they would have completed those objects, but that 
they should do so was evidently the intention of the Legislature. 

A J e the , re “liter means of accounting for the non-execution of those 
statutes and proclamations for the erection of workhouses ?— I am not aware of any 

3352 . Are the Scotch laws with respect to the relief of the poor found in practice 
to create a right in the poor to demand relief?— I conceive that a sound interpreter 

from th»t°of d p d T e r V T nglU rel ‘ ef fr0 '" the S ' atulc taok of Scotland as 
and the rhirf ^ h “ res P ect . there is a great similitude between them, 

countries h f d,fference to lie in the habit and practice of the two 

tpirmhucd^^*^ f appear that the reiief of the able-bodied poor is practically con- 
ImuCvwn, V-tI “ ‘ ' aW ,°5 S “ tland ' if such oWc-bodied^ poor are out of 

vear 1806 'IVo™ “ material decision upon this question so recent as the 
year 1S06 Iwo persons having objected to an assessment imposed by the una- 

Sw'd iT °“ ° f i! he hentors and kirk sessi “ n ' for tlle relief of a number of 
reduced to ° rd ;" ar I' times supported themselves, but had been 

assessment! J fa,lure ° f tW ° successlve CT “P s i ““art sustained the 

adrertod “ eX P lained in the ra “h>orandum which has been 

adverted to and in the answer you have given, having appeared to reco-nize the 
principle of assessment, can you inform the Committee P when that principle of 
assessment was first introduced into practice?— It is certain Ihat it was acted P unon 
in very few parishes indeed prior to 1740. The Appendix to the Third Report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, in 1818 contains 
so many numerical abstracts, which were found to be very erroneous. The errors how- 
new’ihT r , fied "“t.ycm- by a Committee of the General Assembly who framed 
ne abstracts, and subjoined them to a supplementary Report. These latter abstracts 
I nave found to be quite accurate, as far as I have compared them with the orS 
communications of the Scottish clergy, but unfortunately they do not furnish® the 
strict d be lntrod “ ctl “ n . of assessment into our Scottish parishes. The first ab- 

SSTofbESS un„ W,th ,b SOme inf T ati0n this 4 -* a " d i'^asfar as 

ye„V , “ 0 up0n ’ there " ere about el gbt parishes under assessment in the 

3355 - In the Third Report it is stated, that in 700 reported cases there annear 
only tnree instances of assessment prior to 1700; that from 1700 to 1800 ffiere 
were 93 cases of assessment, and from 1800 to 1817 there were 49 new cases of 
ffiStlT' th0Ug ! 1 tllat " ,a y not b“ precisely accurate, do ytiu consider that 
t0 T l , he , trutl,> £ gi,e >" H* 10 “rigin and pro- 
very few rfnrSf ’* i j dand T -1 ,ee m y se lf authorized to say, that there were 
* y few parishes indeed that had adopted the method of assessment prior to . 740. 

3356. To 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 

,5 To what cause do you attribute the ]7a J 

330“’ , mior to that year?— There is an Act which permits the alternative d. D. 

-assessment P certain regulations, and the preference of all parties for this seems s v 

nf pragress of assessment among the Scottish parishes a very slow 

Were there any circumstances in the internal state of Scotland, and in the 
Pof'soltv Which, in your opinion, impeded the introduction or the progress of 
s lot at that time ?-lt appears to me that the progress of assessments, instead 
SffipS, «» superseded or anticipated by the progress of education and 
Ld habits amongst the people. ; . 

° , v r w hat condition does Scotland appear to have been about the beginning 

I Fan Jhich cave rise to what may be termed religious wars, that lasted tor nearly 

by" Fletcher of Saltoun, as appears from the following extract . 

.. There are at this day in Scotland (beside a great number 
meanly provided for by the church boxes, with others who, with '"“8 U P°” ““ 
food, tall into various diseases) 200,000 people tagging fr0 “ ' d “" C „S 
are riot only no ways advantageous, hut a very grievous burden to so poor a country 
and hou»h the number of then, he perhaps double to what rt was formerly by 
reason of the present great distress, yet in all times there have been about 100,000 
of these vagabonds, who have lived without any regard or submission either to the 
kws of the°land, or even of those of God and nature; fathers incestuously accom- 
SKm daughters, the son with the mother, and the brother with the 
Fisted 8 No magistrate could ever discover or be informed which way any of these 
wretches died, or that ever they were baptized. Many murders have been discovered 
among them • and they are not only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants, 
r»ho B if they give not bread or some sort of- provision to perhaps 40 such villains in 
Se day are sure to be insulted by them,) but they rob many poor people who live 
in houses distant from an, neighbourhood. In years of plenty many thousands of 
them meet together in the mountains, where they feast and not tor many days , and 
at country weddings, markets, burials, and other the like public occasions, they are 
to bTXboth men and women, perpetually drunk, cursrng, blasphermog and 
lighting together.” 

mto Does it appear, from historical records, that that state of things continued 
long after the date of the work of Fletcher of Saltoun ?-It appears, from very 
SncthLtoftcal documents, that that state of things subsided almost pectin, 

• very suddenly indeed, when the population had lea.e to repose frmn the religious 
nersecutions and the parochial system of education was again general, lbey were 
besides plied from Sabbath to Sabbath by an efficient and acceptable clergy, in con- 
Luuence of Si, the transformation appears to have been quite marvellous. The 
fffet 1 have now read, refer, to the year 1698. The extract I am about to read, 
refers to a period of lime only 19 years distant, 1 ? 17 - It ,| s ‘f “trahied to the 
the author if Robinson Crusoe. “ The people, says he, 

ordinary practice of common immoralities, such as sweating, drunkenness, slander 
Station 1 and the like. As to theft, murder, and other capital crimes, they come 
under the cognizance of the civil magistrate as fa'^couoBMib^fe^P 
which the church has power to punish, the people being consta nt ^ '“P" 10 ^ 
prosecuted, they are thereby the more restrained, kept sober 
men,, and you may pass through 20 . town, in Ts to C X fftm 

or hearing one oath sworn in the streets, whereas, « a oi»»u * 
there into 8 England be shall know the first town he sets his toot in within the En - 
lUh bSr b°y hearing the name of God blasphemed and profanely used, even by 
thewery little children in the street.” p p 2 3360. Are 
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336 0. Are there any other documents to which the Committee can refe 

the Third Report, to show in how many parishes the principle of assessm S ^ Ve 
been applied at the time that Defoe explained the improved state of sod T ? 

I am not aware of any other documents, but I am thoroughly convinced it 2 y 
introduced at that time into half a dozen parishes. ^ 

3361. Is the date of the first application of the principle of assessment knm, - 

—I do not think it is. Vn ? 

3362. In what particular part of Scotland was the principle of assessment fir 
applied ?— Those parts which were contiguous to England ; and when it did proceprf 
northwards, it began generally with the large towns. 

3363. Can you state the entire number of parishes of Scotland at the present 
moment, and in what number the principle of assessment is applied ? — By fu 
Appendix that is subjoined to the Third Report, the number of parishes where 
assessments are now introduced is 152. The total number of parishes in Scotland 
is between 900 and 1,000. 

3364- What is the geographical limit, if there be any, within which the principle 
of assessment is applied at the present moment? — I can scarcely state a geographi- 
cal limit ; it is nearly universal in Berwick and Roxburghshire, which are 'border 
counties; I think it is very prevalent in Selkirkshire, and perhaps not so prevalent 
in Peeblesshire ; then there are isolated parishes further north where the system has 
been introduced. 

3365. Are there many parishes north of the Frith of Forth where the principle 
of assessment has been introduced ? — I think I can safely say that there are not 
20 to the north of the Forth and Clyde. 

3366. Do you consider the sys tern of assessment in Scotland to be on the increase 
or otherwise r— It is making progress both in the number of parishes and in the 
amount of the assessment. 

33 ^ 7 * To what causes do you attribute the advance of the principle of assess- 
ment ; is it not the natural inference that the principle has been found a bene- 
ficial one . In the first place, I think it a very natural imagination, that should 
there be a vacancy or a deficit in respect of means, the patent wav of supplyin<> 
that vacancy is just to pour relief into it, and it is very natural to proceed upon 
that imagination when urged by a sense of short coming in the supplies which are 
provided m a voluntary way ; it is a very natural and frequent, though I think mis- 
taken imagination, that an assessment will make good the deficiency. It is not 
from the impulse, however, which led to the assessment, that I would draw instruc- 
tion upon this subject, but from the experience which ascertains the result of it. 
And here I would state another cause which, in many cases, has been the movin<* 
force that led to the introduction of assessments ; there are many non-resident 
heritors in our parishes, and from a desire that the burthen should be equalized 
between the resident and non-resident, the principle of assessment has been 
introduced, very much afterwards to the regret and repentance of all, when 
they have found that it would have been far easier to bear the whole burthen of 
sys S tem UIt ° US eC ° n ° my than the share onl y which fell to them of a compulsory 

3368. It is stated in <he Report of the General Assembly, in 1817, that in a great 
proportion of the country parishes in which legal assessments have been introduced, 
they have been afterwards abandoned, either because it has been found by experience 
that whatever addition the ordinary funds required might be obtained at much less 
expense by means of voluntary contribution, where any urgent pressure on the poor 
should render it necessary, or because the regular assessment in those parishes has 
been very generally observed to produce an influx of paupers from other parishes, 
who, m three years, can acquire a legal settlement, if during that time they have 
supported themselves by their own industry, aggravating in this way the parochial 
burthens beyond all reasonable proportion ; do you concur in those observations, 
first, with respect to the fact that the assessment principle has been abandoned in 
some parishes after it is introduced, and next, as to the causes there assigned for 
the alteration of the practice ? -I think that the causes are quite adequate to justify 
the abandonment of the method of assessment ; but I do not think that in point of 

fact, 



Rev. 

T/nmas Chalmers, 



18 Mav, 
1830'. 
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ct the y have led to that result in more than a few instances ; so that the assess- 
ment upon the whole, is making progress in Scotland. 

U1 0269* Will you describe the mode of proceeding on the subject of the poor in an 
nassessed parish in Scotland ? — The chief fund for the relief of the poor is derived 
from voluntary collections at the church door ; and, in some instances, the col- 
lection is made more effective by its being received within doors, the elders carrying 
about what they call a ladle, and making pointed and personal application with it 
to each individual before the dismissal of the congregation. That method obtains, 
however, in comparatively a small number of Scotch parishes ; the collection being 
generally held at the church door, where the people give their offerings into a plate 
as they pass. The produce of the collection is the chief fund out of which the poor 
are relieved in the unassessed parishes ; there are occasionally other funds, how- 
ever, as interest from small sums of money left to the kirk sessions. In regard to 
administration, the heritors or landed proprietors have a right, along with the 
minister and elders, to the conjunct management of one-half of the collection, 
though, in point of fact, they seldom avail themselves of it. Practically, there are 
few instances of a conjunct administration, excepting where the parishes are 
assessed ; so that in the great majority of these parishes, the administration may be 
said to lie solely with the minister and elders. 

3370. Is the administration under any settled principle, limiting the objects upon 
which it can be expended, or is it at the discretion of the parties administering ? — 
Almost entirely at the discretion of the minister and kirk session. 

3371. In the assessed parishes, what is the mode of procedure with respect to the 
relief of the poor ? — After the method of assessment was introduced, the collections 
fell off very rapidly, and the heritors have stated meetings along with the kirk 
session, so that the fund may be said to be under the conjunct administration of the 
heritors and the kirk session. 

3372. When there is an assessment, is the administration of that assessment 
carried on upon the admission of a principle of right on the part of the poor to 
demand the relief, or is the expenditure discretionary on the part of the heritors and 
kirk session ? — There is a rapid growth on the part of the population of the feeling 
that they have a right to relief ; and in regard to the discretionary administration by 
the kirk session and heritors, this was very much restrained by a practice that 
obtained till recently, of appealing from their decision to the sheriff ot the county, 
or to a neighbouring justice. However, by a recent decision, it has been found 
that an appeal is not competent save to the Court of Session, and this may be said 
practically to have rendered the parochial courts of administration ultimate, the 
method of prosecuting the appeal being now so very operose and expensive that it 
is seldom resorted to. 

3373. Then has the result of this principle of law that you have described, by 
throwing great difficulties in the way of appeal, been to render the disposal of those 
funds by the heritors and kirk session subject to their discretion only ?• — I believe 
that this decision may have retarded in some degree the progress of the expenditure ; 
but there is one peculiarity in our Scottish parishes which some have thought 
counterbalances any benefit that may arise from the difficulty of appeal. The kirk 
session have a right, along with the heritors, to raise money for the relief of the 
poor,, though the burden of the assessment falls wholly upon the land. I cannot 
say how far this may operate insensibly in accelerating the progress of assessments. 

3374. Is not the rate apportioned between the tenants and the heritors ? — -It is 
apportioned between the tenant and the heritors, but the tenant has no voice in it. 
The sum to be raised is determined by the heritors and the kirk session, which last 
are not payers. 

3375 - Therefore you do not think that the check of individual interest acts as 
strongly as might be in the reduction of those assessments ? — It is certainly very 
much in the power of the minister and the kirk session to speed the progress of 
assessments, not certainly from any indifference on their part to the interest of the 
heritors, but from the feeling of its being conducive to the good of the popu- 
lation. 

3376. Have you had any means of comparing the difference of expense under 
the assessed and the unassessed system in Scotland ? — When I received my sum- 
mons to attend this Committee, 1 was very anxious to look into the original com- 
munications from the Scottish clergy, which form the basis of those numerical 
abstracts that are appended to the Supplementary Report which has been already- 
referred to. I have thus been able to collect a few instances, taken at random, and 
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Rev. which I think will make that matter clear. I have noted a few parishes from tV. 

Thomas Chdmers, Synod of Merse and Tiviotdale, where there is an assessment, and compared the 6 

v j with parishes of about an equal population in the Synod of Argyle, which is 

1 8 May assessed. In Dunse thepopulation is 3,082, the fund for the poor 615 13^ g ^°. 

1830. * n Kilmicheal and Glassary the population is 3,400 unassessed, fund 30/. o s. 6 

less by a twentieth part than the former, although with a larger population ; Eccles 
population 1,820, fund 327 /., South Knapdale in Argyllshire, population 1 7 2o ’ 
fund 33 l . ; Coldstream, population 2,384, fund 615/., North Knapdale, 2, 184, ’fund’ 
15 /. 10 #.; Coldingham, population 2,424, fund 316/. 2 s. 9 d., Inverary, p opu 
lation 2,061, fund 124/.; Jedburgh, population 4,454, fund 631/. 175. 
Kilninian, population 4,064, fund 20/.; Hawick, 3,688, fund 899/. 14s., Lismore 
and Appin, population 3,407, fund 34/., Wilton, population 1,500, fund 
309/. 1 7 s. ii#., Kilmartin, population 1,453, fund 15/.; Kelso, 4,408, fund 
°99 l - 5 *; Rothsay, 4,970, fund 17 W. 3#. Morebattle, population 983 

fund 306/., Kilninver, 983, fund 22 1 . These statements are given from the 
Appendix of the Supplementary Report. 

3377 ; Are there any circumstances connected with the different state of the 
population, in the districts you have contrasted, which could account for the smallness 
of relief given in the one case, and the amount of the rate in the other ; is the one 
an agricultural district and the other a manufacturing one, or are there any other 
contrarieties which would account for the great disproportion ? — There is no other 
circumstance I can assign than the mere existence in the one set of parishes, and 
non-existence in the other, of a compulsory provision. The counties where' the 
method of assessment is most general are among the most agricultural in Scotland • 
on the other hand Campbelltown is the most populous in Argyleshire, its popu- 
lation being 7>8 o 7, and the fund only 141 /. 10#. ; the employment of many of the 
people too, is fishing, which is very precarious. I will conclude this list of instances 
by mentioning another parish in Argyleshire, Kilchoman, where the population is 
3,131, fund 10/. * r 

. 3378 . Have you had any means of comparing the actual condition of the poor 
in those separate classes of parishes, or any of them, so as to enable you to state to 
the Committee in which of the two descriptions of parishes there is the greatest 
industry and wealth, and in which the physical and moral condition of the poor is 
the better .- -I can say little on this subject from my own personal observation ; 
1 have a very vague recollection of Roxburghshire, where I was assistant for some 
months to a minister, about 29 years ago; my impression certainly is, that in the 
unassessed county of Fife, where I was afterwards a clergyman for 12 years, the 
standard of enjoyment is fully as high as in Roxburghshire, and the relative affections 
seem to be in much more powerful exercise in the unassessed than in the assessed 
parishes, as also the kindness of neighbours to each other, and the spontaneous gene- 
rosity of the rich to the poor : there is a great deal of relief going on in the unassessed 
parishes, perhaps as much in point of materiel as in the assessed, though not so much 
needed, from the unbroken habits of economy and industry among the people • the 
morale which accompanies the voluntary mode of relief tends to sweeten and cement 
toe parochial society in the unassessed parishes. On the subject of the relative con- 
dition and character of the two sets of parishes, I shall, with the permission of the 
Gommittee, give a few extracts taken from the original communications of the 
Scottish clergy upon which the Third Report of the Select Committee of 1818, 
and also the Supplementary Report of the General Assembly, are founded. The 
first are a few instances from the county of Sutherland. In Wick the population is 
5,0 o; the fund, 48/. 6.v. The minister says, “ There is no one of any description 
m this parish, or indeed m this county, supported wholly from the public fund ; 
a little help is all that is given; for the rest, they must depend upon their own 
industry, the kindness of . relations, or the liberality of the generous : entire support 
is unknown. In Cnech the population is 1,969; the ffind, 10/. 19s. “None 
supported wholly from the poor fund ; the pittance they receive from the fund would 
not support them one month in the year; but they are supported by their friends 
and neighbours. In admitting a pauper on the poor roll, his moral character is 
minutely examined and considered in bestowing charity.” In Tongue the population 
J s M 93 5 the fund, 12/. 12#. “ None are wholly supported from the poor’s fund 
n this parish, owing to the extreme smallness of our fund ; on the poor’s roll the 
at P resent is 40, to whom are given from 3#. to 5#. or 6s. from the poor’s 
a year, according to the urgency of their claims, and chiefly to buy shoes, or 
assis 0 uy t era j the great majority of the above do a little for their own main- 
tenance. 
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tenance, but are principally supported by the kindness of their relations, and the 
bounty of charitable neighbours often sent to their relief.” In Killarnan the popu- 
lation is 1,39°; fund, 46/. 10s. “ None on the poor’s roll of my parish are, 
supported wholly from the poor’s fund, but live partly by their own industry, and 
when unable to work, are aided by their friends. There is one blind person in this 
parish ; there are four persons deaf and dumb : the above objects are aided a little 
by the kirk session, but supported chiefly by their own relatives.” In Kirkmichael 
Risolis the population is 1,168 ; the fund, 18J. 145. “At his settlement, the incum- 
bent found 95 names on the poor’s roll; on making strict inquiry into their circum- 
stances, in the course of two or three years, he found that most of them were not real 
objects of charity, but were put on the list by the influence of one or other of the twelve 
elders : to get free of this, he got an act of the kirk session, ordaining that none should 
receive of the poor’s fund but such as would sign an obligation to leave their all, after 
paying the expense of their last illness and interment, to the poor, unless they had pa- 
rents or children, sisters or mothers, or such other relations or connections as had been 
kind and munificent to them in their distress ; by this act the number was reduced 
from 95 to 36 ; there is one young man who has been confined to bed for several 
years by a universal palsy, supported by his parents and relations, excepting from 
185. to 2 5s. given annually bv the congregation.’’ In Avoch the population is 
1,560, and the fund 25/. 105. ~6d. “ There are two persons blind, three deaf and 
dumb ; the above objects are aided partly by the kirk session, but supported chiefly 
by their own relatives.” In Nigg the population is 1,349, the fund 16/. “The 
highest rate of relief granted is too small for the support of any individual ; private 
charity commonly makes up the deficiency.” In Fearn, the population is 1,508, 
and the fund 19/. 7 s. 5 d. “ They receive from 3 s. to 7 s. annually ; the rate of 
allowance in Highland parishes is very frequently as small.” In Kincardine the 
population is 1,666, the fund is 9 l. 10 s. “ Character is always considered, and the 
amount of his allowance fixed in proportion ; and this is seriously impressed on 
the mind of a bad man.” In Tarbat the population is 1,379, fund 33 /. 135. 6 d. ; 
“ Ten of this number cannot earn anything, but are assisted by their children 
and friends.” In Urray, the population is 2,649, the fund 16/. 8 s. ; “ Five blind, 
three deaf and dumb, supported, partly, from the session fund, chiefly by relations 
and a benevolent public.” Kilmoreck, the population 2,528, the fund 12/. 13s.; 
“ There are on the poor’s roll of this parish, that can earn nothing for their mainte- 
nance, eight men and six women, and these are maintained by their charitable 
neighbours and the poor’s fund ; the highest sum given is 10s. a year.” In Alness 
the population is 1,038, the fund 29/. 8s. ; “ The people are uniformly sober and 
careful, and accumulate what they can lay by for future necessities.” Dingwall, the 
population 1,500, the fund 902/. 17 s. 6 d.; “ There is no pauper on the roll who 
is entirely supported by the session ; they either do a little for their own subsistence, 
or are in a great measure supported by individual charity.” I think these instances 
form a very fair representation of the general state of unassessed parishes. 

3379. Have you made any extracts of a similar character with respect to the 
state of the poor in the assessed parishes ? — I am sorry that it did not occur to 
me to do so ; but I will make such extracts and transmit them to the Committee. 

3380. Can you inform the Committee, more particularly with respect to the 
existence and continuance of the private charity in the relief of distress, how that 
private charity exists in the assessed parishes, as compared with the unassessed 
parishes? — My opportunities of observation have been very much confined to the 
unassessed parishes, with the exception of Glasgow, where I would not ascribe the 
whole difference to the assessment, on the one hand, and the want of assessment 
on the other ; for irrespective of this there is a difference between a town and 
a country population. 

3381. Are there not some parishes in which there are very considerable voluntary 
contributions, and in which there is a subsidiary fund in aid of the church-door col- 
lection, without reference to assessment ? — I am aware of the existence of such a fund 
in several parishes. 

3382. Could you state what the state of the poor is in parishes of that descrip- 
tion, more particularly with respect to the feelings of private charity, and the dis- 
charge of the obligations of benevolence one towards another ? — I am not able to 
furnish the Committee with any statement upon that subject. 

3383. In the assessed parishes generally, has the disposition been to extend the 
amount of assessment ? — I think very much so ; at the same time it is but fair to 
state that there are some remarkable instances of moderate expenditure, even in 
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assessed parishes ; and if the Committee will allow me, I can give a few instances 
In Longformacus the population is 444, the fund 40/. 3 s. 7id.; Eyermouth' 
the population 962, the fund 71 /. 19 j. 11 £</. ; Edwin, the population 1,360 the 
fund 132 l. 11 s. gd . ; Selkirk, the population 2,466, the fund 231 /. ; Melrose] the 
population 3,132, the fund 270/.; Nenthorn, the population 398, the fund 
24/. 5 s. 4 d.; in Legerwood, population 560, fund 43l.3s.gd.; Stair, 1,4^4 
fund 99/. 4 s. ; Martin, 614, fund 42/. 155. iod.; Abbey St.Bathans, 154, fund 
5 1 - ; Cranshaws, 186, fund 10/. 185. 5 id.; Preston and Buncle, 766, fund 

40 /. 1 8$. 1 1 ± d. 

3384. Can you inform the Committee what have been the causes which in those 
parishes have led to the moderation of the assessment and prevented the increase of 
such assessment ? — They are quite intermingled with and contiguous to other parishes 
where the amount of the assessment is out of all proportion greater than theirs. 
Perhaps it may proceed from a later introduction of the assessment, though a more 
strenuous management could produce the whole difference. These instances 
however, comprehend so very small a fraction of the parishes, that if due to 
superior management, we are entitled to infer it is such a management as in the 
average will not be realized, whereas in the unassessed parishes, where we have an 
equally moderate expenditure, we need no strenuousness of management. It appears 
to me that the assessment has operated as an artificial stimulant, and given a move- 
ment to the people in one direction, and that the strenuous management operates as 
a counteractive, which when strenuous enough, brings the people to a right medium 
state, as if by a compensation of errors. The ground upon which I prefer the system 
in unassessed to that in assessed parishes, is, that freed from both these errors, we remain 
in the same moderate state without the putting forth of any skill or any strenuousness 
whatever on the part of the administrative body. Granting that there is no natural 
necessity for a compulsory provision to the poor, the anomaly of a moderate expen. 
diture in some assessed parishes might be easily accounted for. The want of this 
necessity will generally be discoverable by strict investigation, so that even after a com- 
pulsory fund is established, by means of a very vigilant guardianship and scrutiny, 
the great majority of applications might be warded off, or a great number of the already 
admitted paupers may have their allowances either reduced or withdrawn. I do not 
wonder that when a strenuous administration is set up in any parish, we should hear of 
such marvellous abridgements as have been effected on the expenditure; but I do regret, 
when I hear these instances appealed to as examples of the innocence of the system! 
Such instances among the assessed parishes of Scotland, do not amount to one-tenth 
of the whole. They form too but an inconsiderable fraction among the parishes of 
England, proving that under the average management of parishes, or such manage- 
ment as is generally and ordinarily to be had, the system contains in it the mischievous 
principle of its own acceleration. It is not to be denied, that if we set up an unna- 
tural stimulant on the one hand, and give a movement thereby in one direction, we 
may do much to neutralize the impulse by a counteractive of unnatural strength and 
violence in the other direction. But I should prefer a natural state of things] where 
the impulse had not been given, and so the counteraction has not been called for. 

3385 - It is stated, in the Third Report of the General Assembly, that in almost 
all the country parishes which have come under their notice, where a regular assess- 
ment has been established, the wants of the poor and the extent of the assessments 
have gradually and progressively increased from their commencement ; speaking 
generally, would your experience and the facts that have come within your observa- 
tion confirm that remark? — Completely so. There has been a good deal of lite- 
rary controversy on the subject of the poor laws in Scotland, and great use has 
been made of the errors in the abstract subjoined to the Third Report, 1818, by 
those who contend for the principle of a compulsory provision, as if those errors 
completely disproved the principle and general spirit of that Report of your Select 
Committee. But, in point of fact, the principles and conclusions of that Report are 
equally well borne out by the Supplementary Report of the General Assembly, where 
the numerical abstracts are quite correct and have never been excepted against. 

3386. Have you the means of comparing the industry and wealth offfie people 
in an unassessed with an assessed parish ? — I cannot speak from actual observation, 
because I do not think it quite fair to compare Glasgow, where . I have had a great 
deal of experience, with those country parishes where I have also had much 
experience. 

33 ^ 7 - You officiated as minister in a country parish in the county of Fife ? — I did ; 
I was twelve years a, minister of Kilmany in that county. 

3388. What 
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,, What was the state of the fund for the relief of the poor in your parish in 
A, annual expenditure, speaking of the average of those 1 2 years, was about Tl,m 

Fite 2 emulation 787. I might also mention, that I have a recollection of v 

-* 1 ' heiue given for some years to one remarkable case of distress, so that ] 

” b e“tadoniy for soSie time 12 1 . a-year for the expenses of the general pauperism of 

,hat pansb. ^ effort made al any t i m e during your ministry in that parish 
the principle of assessment ?— Not the least; the heritors sometimes 
*Vmd me a supplemental voluntary sum, but I always disliked it; I said that the 
0 ff ,of this if known to the parish, would be to excite a great dea more expecta- 
C - ff han it could ('ratify, and 1 found the parish kept in a more wholesome state by 
“° a - h rivine what theV gave privately, and without coming ostensibly through the 
?owftSr P S organisation 1 of the kirk session, so that! always discountenanced 
o Tndency on the part of the heritors, who were abundantly liberal, to augment 
™,r regular session fund by any extraordinary contributions. 

, 00 The funds for the relief of the poor in that parish were then provided 
exclusively by the kirk session ?— They were; we had a small capital of about 200 I. 
which afforded us so much interest, then we had our collect, on A considerable 

of the fund is expended upon small ecclesiastical matters, such as the payment 
of the session clerk, and the synod and presbytery clerks 

,,ni . Were those charged upon the small annual fund . — they were. 

2392. Did the population of that parish augment during the time of youi mi- 
nistry’— It did not ; it was pretty stationary during the time of my ministry, but it 
rather declined before that ; the practice of throwing the country into large farms 
had obtained previous to mv entering upon the ministry of that palish. 1 he pansb 
was almost exclusively agricultural, consisting of husbandmen and the seivants of 

husbandmen, with a few country artificers, and some weavers. 

oqcn. Was the condition of the poor progressive or retrograding during those 
1 2' Tears ?-I was sensible of no great difference in that respect ; the peop e, gene- 
mlly speaking, were in decent comfort ; hot I beg ,t to be understood, tha I do 
not 5 ascribe this to any positive virtue in our public charity. I think the excellence 
of our system, when compared with that of England, .is altogether of a negatrve 
kind Our parochial charity, from the extreme moderation of its allowances, does 
not seduce our people from a due dependence on themselves, or to a neglect of their 
relative oblications. It is not the relief then administered by our kirk sessions which 
keeps them comfortable. This is mainly owing to the operation of those principles 
which Nature hath instituted for the prevention and alleviation of poverty. 1 might 
here mention, that I had occasion to publish my Kilmany expenditure about 15 or 
16 years ago, when Mr. Rose honoured me with a letter of itiqutry, and begged to 
know by what excellent management it was that I contrived to keep all the : pool- 
comfortable on so trifling a sum. I wrote back to lnm that I really was not con- 
scious of potting forth any skill or any strenuousness in the matter, and that the 
excellence of our system did not consist In the excellent management, but wholly m 
the manageable nature of the subject, which was a population whose bab > s an J 
whose expectations were accommodated to a state , of things where a compulsory 
provision was altogether unknown. . , , . • • Ack 11 

3394. Then you attribute the state of this parish rather to yopr laying as do all 

interference, than to any positive and affirmative acts? Dec, e y so. 00 upon 
a compulsory provision to be that which acts as a disturbing force upon certain prin- 
ciples and feelings, which, if left to their own undisturbed exercise, would do more 
for the prevention and alleviation of poverty, than can be done by any legal or arti- 
ficiai svstem whatever. . . . c ,. . „ „ 

3395. During those 12 years, were there any peculiar visitations of distress or 
sickness, or any commercial vicissitudes, which affected the population of this 
parish?— There was one instance of low wages, and I remember the heritors then 
came forth with an offer which I gave way to for once, of about 50 t. which w as 
distributed over and above the sessional income. I had a feeling t a 1 re y 
not necessary; I did not think the parish by any means required it; that « to say, 

I would much rather have preferred that they would, without the exci e J 

great expectation in the parish, have distributed the sum of 5° • 1 P 

unseen wav. , , c 

3396. Then do you consider that the ill effect produced by any system of assess- 
ment, or even by any extent of increased chanty, is to be measured rathei by 
expectation excited 011 the part of the parishioners, than by the actual amount ot 
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. r a,c vciy aueuiaie aninmeuctans. are ant t.. ^ 

- rate the power of a public charity, so that the real relaxation of their haw*- 
being proportional to the amount given, but being proportional to the n ' tS not 
_expected leaves them in greater miser, than if no such public charity were?"" 1 
rtfs', t, 1 "° ud state ’ as akmdof Characteristic specimen of our Scottish peasant" 
that I have at times offered a poor person 5». as from the session, and that ii f J ’ 
been firmly yet gratefully refused; they said they were very much oblived to m* a S 
they had not just come to that yet, and that they could make a fend ; by which’., 
meant they could make a shift. The feeling of reluctance to public charity's v y 
strong, and forms one of our greatest moral defences against the extension of rf! 7 
pensm in Scotland. I may mention that there is not a more familiar spectacle inn?’ 
cottages, than the grandfather harboured for life by his own married children Jit 
remaining w ith them for years, the honoured inmate of the family. In fact l’h a ’ 
no recollection of a single instance, and I am sure it would have been hraula 
relatives 0103 * 1 m0ns ' r0us and of all things, of the desertion of relatives by 

i^rt?"‘rtF Ur ' n ^ your ex P er ‘ ence in that parish, have you the means of knowin. 
whether there was a good deal of private charity, independently of the mere charill 
and performance of duty by kindred, which relieved distress where such distrcE 
existed r Generally speaking, the people, save in a few instances, were in areinark 
abl, good economical condition, arising, in the first place, from their own industry 
and economy, in the second place, from the affection of relatives, which went ven 

ws r „«°„ S t Pe rt ed f e n a ' ly U ter '°c resource l but » ‘I* third place, there was new 
wanting to the full amount of the existing necessity a third resource in the mutual 
kindness of neighbours ; insomuch, that I hold the fourth and last resource, or the 
kindness of rich to poor, to be the least important of them all. It should he 
recollected in estimating the productof the kindness which obtains between neighbour! 
ind v dnal^ff e -“ P b J' t . 1 ’ e " utIlberof their contributions for the smallness of each 
wh^ d I L ff d Shl ! ' here W , ere " ccas 'onal calls upon the rich ; and on the 
r’trktl ’ ? Und that on . th . e stren gth of these four principles, matters went on quite 
rightly and prosperously in the parish. quue 

rea^of^T SSI” ? he pa ™ h bb " d "flame, or insane, and b, 

reason of that misfortune incapable of contributing to their own support ? — I hare 

&SX5E-- " hoperliaps fOT a yaar a y - “ d a ba >f ™ 

Of J 3 ? 9 ' W r hat p , r0 ™, ion " ere ft" poor of the parish enabled to apply to in cases 
of sickness, for relief, for medicine or advice ?_Th ere was no regular instbufion fa 

afaasyhim forfontcT * ‘h 6 "' “ “ infirmary “ im ‘” diatc »oig bb oorhood, and 

3400 Was there any deficiency felt in that parish, in cases of sickness in the 

Siefcy^ 1 ^ 0r “ Kdid ” e? - 1 “ "* * b - ^5 

Thet°fi!d a ° rt d ‘n ‘ he i P °° r ’ ' f they le< l llired aI >y medical assistance, obtain it !_ 
They find m the first place, a ready and great resource in the aid of their neighbour 
and friends ; then the country surgeons are, in general, very moderate in theirebarges 
upon the poor. There is a strong habit of mutual kindness in cases “ sicS 

S Ttentio“s S ° ; ’ ° n “ leSe ° CCaSi0n5 ’ th6y are apt t0 overcharge each oto 

3402. Was there any increase of population in the parish while you were there? 
-I think while I was there it was almost stationary. J 

a few°occasional' ° f * si " Ce ? - Very S“ erall y = I d » pay the parish 

fh i. TT ’ , but the P au P er *sm is so insignificant a part of its concerns, 

mtnister ° nCe bee ° ‘ ° f bal - a " and its pre2 

3404- Do you know whether there has been, in that parish, such an increase of 

wT ^rkfc'caidT 1 * “ le Wa S es ,° I f labour ? The faith is, my acquaintance 
ith file has ceased for 15 years, and I am scarcely able to reply to that Question • 

mull ,S ,™' e ™ l | ' 0 i re ‘ nark - tbat m, Scotland the l./of settlement does not so accu- 

SfootCb Se™ y „:^ p r;i g r *° nwke tbe '™ ees of iabour in * sensibiy 

bettefoaJ' V he assessed parishe . s »Ofa is the condition of the peasantry as good or 

W32M: 1 a,n not lble ’ fro,n any paLal obsei ™ ,iM ° f 

3406. In 
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In the unassessed parishes, do you think it is ?— I do not think there has 
deterioration in the unassessed parishes. 

Do you think they are better or worse off in their clothing, and the pos- 
the comforts of life, during the last 30 years ?— I think there has been 
the standard of enjoyment amongst the Scotch peasantry in the last 
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3 °,? 0 8.’ Is that the case also in the manufacturing population of the parishes to 
vhich you have alluded, where there are manufactures? — I should think they, 
notwithstanding the greater fluctuations to which they are exposed, participate, on 
the average, with the general population. 

oq. VVith respect to some of the parishes to which you have alluded, what are 
the habits of the working classes in those parishes, for instance, taking some of the 
parishes in which there are scarcely any assessments, is there much forethought and 
frugality among them ? — I think a very great deal. 

3410. Are there any institutions for the purpose of aiding those habits there? — 
None in that particular parish. 

3411. For instance, in case of sickness, is there anything similar to the benefit 
societies in England? — I am not aware of any ; it is likely there are some in the 
neighbouring towns. I may mention one institution to which I attached a great 
deal of importance ; it may look like rather a subtle influence, but I bold it to be 
of substantial operation. I instituted a society, which was supported by the general 
population, at the expense of 1 d. a week each, for the support of religious and 
philanthropic objects. I conceive that this had a most wholesome influence upon 
their economic condition ; because it raised them all to the high state and character 
of givers, and in that way it widened their moral distance from the condition of 
receivers. I think that by the institution of that society, I raised and strengthened 
the barrier in the way of their descent to a state of pauperism. I may also here 
mention, that in the generality of unassessed parishes, where the collections are kept 
entire, and have not been diminished by the influence of assessment, there is what 
I would call a most beautiful operation running along the whole margin of pau- 
perism. It is nearly the universal practice of the peasantry in Scotland to contribute 
a little to the collection on Sundays ; the consequence of which is, that they are 
insensibly formed to the habit, and they feel themselves raised to the high condition 
of givers, having the same effect with that which I just now ascribed to the circum- 
stance of their being associated with the support of a philanthropic society. 

3412. Are there any institutions, such as what are called Savings’ Banks, in any 
of those parishes ? — Had I been as much acquainted with savings’ banks then as 
I am now, I should certainly have instituted one in the parish of Kilmany. They 
are, on the whole, multiplying in Scotland. 

3413. In what way do they generally deposit or invest their savings, whatever 
they may be ; is it in furniture, or in the purchase of a cow, or any thing of that 
sort? — I would .say, it is very usual for them to have a good stock of furniture, or 
a cow. 

3414. Is it usual for the peasantry in those unassessed parishes to possess a cow? 

— It is not infrequent, but by no means universal. There has been an unfortunate 
change in the habit of the agricultural parishes. The farmers, instead of employing 
married servants, have a very general preference for the employment of unmarried 
servants ; the men live in a kind of outhouse, which they call a bothy, and they are 
not so domesticated as they used to be with the farmer. There was a good old 
practice, very prevalent in Scotland 50 years ago, of the farmer assembling all his 
servants every night and having family worship, beside observing all the habits and 
all the decencies of family religion on the Sabbath. In this way there was a kind of 
domestic relation established between the farmer and his servants, and a very high 
moral influence attendant upon it. , 

341 5. Can you state in those parishes to which you have spoken, in which there 

is no assessment, what were the wages of the peasantry at any given period, for 
example, at the beginning of the century, and at any period since ? — 1 he wages were 
paid a good deal in kind ; and I think I may say they averaged about a peck of 
meal in the day. ... 

3416. Are the wages, whether paid in kind or paid in money, as good now, in 
proportion to their wants, in those unassessed parishes as they were in the beginning 
°f the century ?— I am not acquainted with the present rate of wages in the unas- 
sessed parishes. 

3417. Generally speaking, are the wages in Scotland as good now, in pro- 
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portion to the wants of the people, as they were 40 years ago ? — 1 would not ]‘l 
to commit myself to any precise answer upon that matter ; but my belief is *!/ e 
the people now have a greater command over the comforts of life than thev U 
40 years ago. - 

3418. Are you aware that the sum you have mentioned as paid for the asses 
ments in those parishes which are the worst managed in Scotland, and where th~ 
abuses you have described have made the most advance, are about the same as th 
sums paid in the very best managed in the northern parts of England ?— 1 think > 
is very likely they may be about equal with those in contiguous -parishes in the north 
of England. 01 

34 J 9- Are the agricultural labourers' in the unassessed parishes in general in the 
possession or occupation of land ? — Not generally. The produce of a cow is often 
allowed to them ; which cow belongs to the farmer, and is maintained upon the 
farm. 

3420. Had they gardens to their cottages ?— Very small gardens. 

3421. You have stated, that in your experience of that parish, there was rather 
a tendency to consolidate small farms into large ones ; had that system the effect of 
lowering the condition of the poor ? — I am not sensible of its having had any such 
effect. I have no doubt they would experience the inconvenience of a transition 
state. It has given rise to the erection of a great many country hamlets, which have 
swollen into villages, and which are chiefly occupied by country artificers. 

3422. Have you found it produce any effect upon the practical demand for labour 
or a consequent reduction of the rate of wages? — The transition took place previous 
to my connection with the parish, so that I could not very well say. 

3423. In that parish were there any cases of exposure of children ?— Not one 
within the compass of my recollection. 

3424. Were there any cases of illegitimacy which rendered any parochial relief 
necessary ?— The cases of illegitimacy were very infrequent, and when they do occur 
no relief is given. 

34 2 5- ^ child murder at all frequent ? — I am not acquainted with a single in- 
stance of it in the county of Fife. 

3426. How do you account for the stationary state of the population in that 
parish in Fife ?— I should ascribe it to the fact of the agriculture not requiring any 
additional hands ; and the population, free to move wherever there is greater encou- 
ragement, accommodates itself to the demand there is for them. 

3427. You have stated that the habits of the people in those parishes are those 
of forethought and consideration ; does that apply itself to the article of marriage as 
well as to other engagements into which the poor enter?— There is a remarkable 
contrast in this respect between one part of Scotland and another. I remember 
a habit that used to be in full operation, which may have declined a little, though 
far from being wholly extinct, that after the virtuous attachment was formed' and an 
engagement was entered into, there was often the delay of years occupied with the 
labour of collecting what they used to call a providing, which was a most enormous 
mass of bed and table linen, generally a great deal more than was at all needful. 
It was a point of distinction, in fact, amongst our Scottish peasantry, to amass a 
preparation of this sort, which, on the day previous to the marriage, was exhibited 
to all the neighbours. This produced a very wholesome delay. I have been 
informed that this providential sort of anticipation was carried so far that in many 
instances the grave clothes formed one article of this preparation. 

3428. Do the same habits of providing, and of forethought against expense, still 
continue to actuate the peasantry ? — I think in country parishes that are unassessed 
the habit is in a great measure unbroken ; it has now taken a different direction, 
partly from this circumstance, that the practice of preparing what they called home- 
made cloth has been exchanged for the practice of purchasing from dealers. They 
find this cheaper, and there has been a gradual disappearance of the household 
manufacture. 

■J 34 ^' 1° n0t y0U lhink that the habit of forethought so exercised will have con- 
siderable effect on their subsequent conduct in after life?— Decidedly so I con- 

sider it as a guarantee for their subsequent good conduct. 

343°- In what year did your connection with Glasgow commence?— In 1815. 

343i- lo what parish in Glasgow were you appointed ?— To the Tron Church 
pans , where I remained four years; I was afterwards transferred to the newly 
erected parish of St. John, where I remained other four years, from 1819 to 
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Will you state the number of parishes in Glasgow, and the general system 
343 town management of the poor at the time you went there ? — When I went 
there were eight parishes; there 



you 

are now ten. The collections at the different 
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^‘C’hdoors'were Thrown into one fund, under the administration of a body deno- 
Cb -td the General Session. This General Session consisted of all the clergy 
V'fy the e iders of the separate parishes in Glasgow. There was a distinction 
and “ between sessional poor and town hospital poor. The way in which the 
• nal Door were provided was, that out of the fund constituted by the separate 
S6 1?rtions from all the parishes, the general session sent back again to each parish 
°° e they thought right, according to their judgment of the state and the neces- 
t he sum J . gh With that sum each 8e p ara te session supported that class of 
SlUeS railed the sessional. If there was a felt pressure upon the sessional fund 
P°° nv ' fish then so many of its sessional paupers were transferred to the com- 
10 T nr v fund that was under the administration of the Town Hospital ; and the 
npruliarlv aggravated cases were, without passing through the intermediate state of 
sessional pauperism, passed immediately to that institution for the more liberal or 
the entire support, which the kirk session could not afford them. The Town Hos- 
pital fund is a fund raised by assessment. . 

v Does the Town Hospital imply an establishment 111 which the poor were 

received, and relief given to them ?-Ye». The more helpless and aggravated cases 
were admitted into the house, and were called inmates ; the others not admitted 
were called out-pensioners on the Town Hospital. 

3434. Was the expense of maintaining the poor in Glasgow matter of increase 
during the period of your residence there, taking the whole town together ?— In i 1803 
the poor rate of Glasgow was 3,940/.; in 1818, 11,864/.; in 1820, it was 
1 3, 1 20 /. . , 

" 3435. Can you state what the population of Glasgow was in those two years . 

I have no other account to give of the population than is afforded by the Parliamentary 
table In the year 1811 the population was 58,343 5 * n the y ear *^ 21 l ^ e P°P U ‘ 
lation was 73,665 5 1 am speaking of Glasgow within the precincts of the city, 
exclusive of the two great suburbs that formed the parishes of the Gorbals and the 

3436. Was the system of administering relief at the time of your first settlement 

in Glasgow the same in all the parishes of the town, or did it differ ?— It was the 
same in all the parishes. ■ . . , . . . , 

3437. Have you any observations to make to the Committee with respect to tne 
condition of the first parish to which you were appointed, the Tron Church, at the 
time of your appointment, and during the period of your ministry ?— I disliked very 
much the condition of the parish at the outset of my connection with it, and withdrew 
altogether from any share in the management of its pauperism ; I felt it my duty to do 
so. In the eyes of the population the minister stood connected, not merely with the 
administration of this compulsory fund, but with the administration of a great many 
such charities as we call mortifications in Scotland, which are endowments for indigence, 
left by benevolent citizens, and who generally constitute the clergy their trustees. 
Among the earliest movements I made through the families, I was very much surprised 
at the unexcepted cordiality of my welcome, the people thronging about me, and 
requesting me to enter their houses. I remember I could scarcely make my way to the 
bottom of a close in the Salt-market, I was so exceedingly thronged by the people ; 
but I soon perceived that this was in consequence of my imagined influence in the dis- 
tribution of these charities ; and I certainly did feel a very great recoil, for it was so di - 
ferent from the principle upon which I had been received with cordiality in my country 
parish, where the topic of their temporal necessities was scarcely ever mentioned : 

I therefore resolved to dissever myself from the administration ot these charities 
altogether. I soon made the people understand that I only dealt 111 one article, 
that of Christian instruction ; and that if they chose to receive me upon this looting 
I should be glad to visit them occasionally. 1 can vouch for it that the cor 1a 1 y 
of the people was not only enhanced, but very much refined in its piincip e a er is 
became the general understanding: that of the 10,000 entries which i have made 
at different times into the houses of the poor in Glasgow, I cannot recollect halt 
a dozen instances in which I was not received with welcome. I thus stood aloof 
during those four years from the administration of all those chanties, yet very 
desirous all the while of a parish where I would be suffered to proceed m my own 
way, and to manage them upon that system which I thought most conducive both 
to the morality and to the economic well-being of their families ; this I could not 
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accomplish in my first situation from the way in which we stood implicated • u 
a general system of management ; and I had no great heart to lend mv aid* 
modifications and improvements upon a system which I felt to be radically 
essentially evil. I believed that unless there was an utter change of principle it ^ 
impossible to proceed with any degree of comfort and prosperity, and therefore ^ 
was that I kept aloof altogether from the management of the Glasgow Daunerie,!! 
during the first four years. F Sln 

3438. Did the distribution of those charities, during the four years of you 
ministry in that parish, continue, although you withheld your co-operation iath 
management of them ?— There was enough of agency without me for the adminig 6 
tration of these charities ; I saw that by every movement I made I was awakening 
a host of sordid mercenary feelings and expectations on the part of the poor, and 
I felt that this was not placing me on right vantage ground, for the purpose of doing 
them any moral or religious good. ® 

3439 ; 1 ° attending to the condition of that parish, during the four first years of 
your ministry, had you the means of observing whether those bequests and charities 
to which you have alluded produced in their distribution any real or permanent 
good in the condition of the poor ? — I have no doubt that, in as far as those charities 
were applicable to the relief of general indigence, they did mischief. 

3440. To what parish were you removed after you quitted the Tron parish ?—. 
There was a new parish erected by the magistrates under the name of St. John’s- 
parish, in Glasgow, and they did me the honour of presenting me to that parish 
I think it right to state, that my great inducement to the acceptance of that parish 
was, my hope thereby to obtain a separate and independent management of the 
poor, which I felt it extremely difficult to obtain in my former parish from the way 
in which we were dovetailed and implicated with a number of distinct bodies : there 
was in the first place the general session, which resisted the separation of my parish 
from the general system; then I had to negotiate the matter with the magistrates: 
thirdly, I was resisted by the town hospital ; lastly, I was complained of to the 
presbytery of Glasgow ; by them the matter was referred to the general assembly : 
so that the legal and political difficulties that stood in the way of the arrangement 
were not to be told ; they formed, in truth, all the difficulties of the problem, for 
after these were overcome, the natural difficulties turned out to be so many bugbears 
and quite disappeared. When the offer of St. John’s parish was tendered to me by 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, I wrote him the following letter, which will explain 
to the Committee the footing on which I undertook the parish : 



« L° r d, “ Glasgow, August 3d, 1819. 

W hen 1 received the intimation of my appointment as minister of St. John’s 
it gave me sincere pleasure to be informed, at the same time, that a letter written by 
myself to Mr. Ewing was read to the magistrates and council previous to my election 
as it gave me the flattering assurance that the leading objects adverted to in that 
lettei met with the approbation of the honourable body over which your Lordship 
presides. In that letter I adverted to the wish I had long entertained, and which is 
publicly enough known by other channels, for a separate and independent manage- 
ment, on the part of my session, of the fund raised by collections at the church 
door, and with which fund I propose to take the management of all the existing 
sessional poor within our bounds, and so to meet the new applications for relief, as 
never to add to the general burden of the city by the ordinary poor of the parish of 
bt. Johns. And I here beg it to be distinctly understood, that I do not consider 
the revenue of the kirk session to be at all applicable to those extraordinary cases 
which are produced by any sudden and unlooked-for depression in the state of our 
manufactures ; nor, if ever there shall be a call for pecuniary aid on this particular 
ground, do I undertake to provide for it out of our ordinary means, but will either 
meet it by a parochial subscription, or by taking a full share of any such general 
measure as may be thought expedient under such an emergency. Your Lordship 
will not tan to observe, that if the new cases of ordinary pauperism accumulate upon 
us m the rate at which they have done formerly, they would soon overtake our 
present collections. And yet my confidence in a successful result is not at all 
tounded on the expected magnitude of my fiiture collections, but upon the care and 
attention with which the distribution of the fund will be conducted; a care and 
an attention which I despair of ever being able to stimulate effectually till I obtain 
an arrangement by which my session shall be left to square its own separate expen- 
cntuie by its own separate and peculiar resources. At the same time, I can also, 

with 
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• h such an arrangement, stimulate more effectually than before the liberality of Rev. 

Wltb ongre^ation ; and with this twofold advantage, I am hopeful not merely of being Thomas Chalmers, 

to overtake the whole pauperism of St. John’s, but of leaving a large surplus D ^ D ~ 

licable to other objects connected with the best interests of the population in that 
district of the city. What I propose to do with the surplus is, to apply it as we igj?’ 
able to the erection and endowment of parochial schools, for the purpose o 
a ting our people, not with gratuitous education, but with good education on the 
® e terms at which it is had in country parishes. My reason for troubling your 
Lordship with this intimation is, that I require the sanction of the heritors of the 
narish ere I can allocate any part of the sum raised by collections in this way. 

Without this sanction, I shall make no attempt to stimulate the liberality of my 
congregation beyond what is barely necessary for the expenses of pauperism ; with 
this 6 sanction I shall have the best of all arguments by which to stimulate the 
liberality of my hearers, and the care of my distributors, and (most important of all) 
the zealous co-operation even of the poorest among my people, who will easily be 
persuaded to observe a moderation in their demands, when they find it stands asso- 
ciated with a cause so generally dear to them as the education of their families. There 
is another object which I shall not press immediately, but which your Lordship will 
perceive to be as necessary for the protection of the other parishes of Glasgow as 
of my own, and that is, that the law of residence shall take effect between my parish 
and the other parishes of the city ; 1 am quite willing that every other parish shall 
have protection by this law from the ingress of my poor, in return for the protection 
of my parish from the ingress of theirs. It is practically the simplest of all things 
to put this into operation from the very outset ; but I mention it now chiefly with 
a view to be enabled to remind your Lordship, when it comes to be applied for 
afterwards, that it is not because of any unlooked-for embarrassment that I make 
the application, but in pursuance of a right and necessary object which even now 
I have in full contemplation. I shall only conclude with assuring your Lordship, 
that nothing will give me greater pleasure than to transmit from time to time the 
state of our progress in the parish of St. John respecting all the objects alluded to 
in this communication ; and that I hold myself subject to the same inspection and 
control from you as the heritors of my parish which the law assigns to the heritors 
of other parishes. A deed of consent and approbation relative to the various points 
that have now been submitted through your Lordship to the magistrates and council, 
will very much oblige, « My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obliged and obedient servant, 

(signed) “ Thomas Chalmers .” 

I esteemed it peculiarly fortunate, that by the erection of this parish, I was trans- 
ferred to a situation so very much to my mind, and not the less that it was the 
poorest parish in Glasgow. 

3441 . Can you state what the population of it was, and what was the amount of 

assessment at the time of your appointment ?• — The population was upwards of 
10,000, and was afterwards reduced to about 8,000 by the erection of another 
parish in its neighbourhood, which other parish took a slice off mine, but the popu- 
lation of St. John has risen to upwards of 10,000 again, being in the eastern 
extremity of Glasgow, where there happens to be a great deal of vacant ground and 
a great many new buildings of late. .... 

3442. Then the diminution of population to which you refer was a diminution 
of the area of the parish, and the subsequent increase of the population was an aug- 
mentation of the numbers 1 — Exactly so. 

3443. What was the character of the population? — Exclusively manufacturing, 
with the exception of shopkeepers, and a few of the upper classes, amounting to 
about a dozen families. 

3444. What was the amount of money levied for the support of the poor in the 
parish of St. John, at the time of your appointment? — There is no distinct sum 
raised for each separate parish in Glasgow ; I speak at present as to the amount 01 
the sessional poor, who at the time of my appointment cost 225/. a-year. With 
regard to the town hospital poor it was very difficult to ascertain the precise expen- 
diture, consisting as it did of outlay both for inmates and out-pensioners, the latter 
of whom were perpetually changing their residence from one parish of Glasgow to 
another. I consider the most important circumstance to be, that St. John’s, by 
certain criteria , could be demonstrated to be naturally the poorest parish in Glasgow, 
and with more than one-tenth of the population. 

654. Q q 4 3445- What 
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3445. What system did you adopt upon your appointment for the future manag 
ment of the poor in the parish of St. John? — The collection at the time th 
I passed from the Tron church parish to the parish of St. John’s was about 400/ 
a-year, and the expense of the sessional poor was 225/. a-year, so that the collects 
exceeded the expense. What I gave in return for this excess was, an obligation to 
send no more poor to the town hospital of Glasgow, so that with the dying out of th e 
cases that were upon the compulsory fund, this portion of Glasgow would be coin 
pletely cleared of its compulsory pauperism. I did not and could not foresee what 
future necessities might arise for which I could now obtain no relief from the town 
hospital ; I thought it, therefore, a very moderate and fair bargain, when for the 
surplus of 1 75/. w hich I withdrew from the general fund, I undertook to send no more 
cases to the town hospital, so as eventually to relieve that institution of the burden 
of St. Jphn’s, with the disappearance of the old cases. I felt, however, that the sum 
of 400/. in the hands of my elders, with an expenditure at the time of only 225/. 
might induce a relaxation in the management of the poor, in which case the cost of 
the sessional pauperism might very soon have mounted up to 400/. a year. To avoid 
this hazard, I succeeded in forming another body, a body of deacons, recognized in old 
time by the constitution of the church of Scotland, though since fallen very much 
into desuetude. Beside my day congregation, which consisted chiefly of the higher 
classes from all the different parts of the city, to whom I looked for the higher °coL 
lection, I instituted an evening congregation, and gave a preference for the seats to 
my parishioners, who thus formed a parochial congregation. Their collection, 
amounted only to 80/. in the year, consisting chiefly of halfpennies, contributed by 
many, at least of the evening hearers, though not all of them, because the practice of 
giving to the collection had fallen very much into desuetude among the lower classes 
in Glasgow. The elders were putin charge of the day collection, and out of it they 
relieved the existing sessional poor ; that is, the sessional poor w-ho were in being at 
the commencement of the scheme. The deacons w’ere put in charge of the evening 
collection, and with it it was their peculiar business to entertain all the new applica- 
tions, to treat them with kindness yet firmness, inquiring thoroughly into the cir- 
cumstances and the claims of every applicant. There never was more patient and 
persevering inquiry exercised by any set of men than was exercised at the outset by 
my deacons. At first the result was quite uncertain, but I did anticipate that the 
deacons w-ould be enabled on the 80/. a year to meet the new applicants for a con- 
siderable time, during which the old pauperism, both hospital and sessional, would 
be dying away, after which we would get the parish of St. John translated into the 
moderate economy of an unassessed Scottish parish, where the poor were maintained 
by voluntary collections without assessment. 

3446. What was the result of the system you have described, and how far were the 
objects you had in view realized ? — The success of the system greatly outstripped 
my own anticipations. I continued with them four years : the whole number of 
new paupers admitted during those four years were 20; of which number those 
admitted on the ground of general indigence were 13, and their annual expense was 
32 1. ; the number admitted on the ground of extraordinary and hopeless disease was 
two, and their annual expense was 14/. 16$. ; the number admitted on the ground 
of that necessity which springs from crime was five, there being two illegitimate 
children, and three families of runaway husbands, whose annual expense amounted 
to lgl. 10 s. So that when I left St. John’s, the annual expenditure of the new 
pauperism that had been formed was 66/. 6 s. 

. 3447- Lan you state what the decrease of the whole pauperism was in that 
interval, and how your relation stood with the town hospital funds at the close of 
your proceedings? — The decrease was so great that I felt myself warranted to do 
what I could not have ventured upon at the outset : I made an offer to the Town 
Hospital of relieving them of all their pauperism that they could fairly trace to the 
parish of St. John at any former period ; I took the whole of that pauperism upon 
the sessional fund, leaving the deacons to the exclusive management, as before, of 
the new cases, and leaving the elders to the management of the old pauperism, now 
augmented ; because in the first instance they had only to do with the sessional, but 
now they also undertook the town hospital pauperism connected with St. John’s. 
After all, I found that was not enough for the absorption of the sum raised by the 

ay collection, and I confess that I had a twofold object in devising for it an addi- 
lonal topic of expenditure : I wished, in the first instance, to give such a direction 
o it as might conduce to the moral good of the population ; and therefore I took 
away 500/. from the accumulated sum now in the hands of the elders, and succeeded 

therewith 
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. , j 0 en dowing a parish school ; besides that the session charged themselves 
the**- a ar f 0 r salaries to three other teachers. My other object was, to pre- 
with 75 • an accumulation of money, and for this purpose to provide a safe and 
vent % absorbent. The truth is, that a large capital in the hands of a kirk session 
• U ht produce, to a certain degree, the same mischief that the regular and ample 
ministrations of compulsory pauperism do. 

448. Did you contemplate, amongst the benefits connected with the alteration 
f vstem a different and improved system of management, derived from the local 
0 t s J re (/parochial arrangements, as compared with the central management of the 
r 1 ral Session and the Town Hospital ? — In one respect the old and the new 
ljen a(Te uients are alike. It is the practice to divide each parish into districts, which 
districts are called proportions. I divided my own parish into 25 proportions, and 
ssioned a proportion to each deacon. When I had the full number of deacons, 
which was not always the case, each had the management of a population of 
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about 4^^* 

<?44Q. Was not the principle of that management local management; whereas the 
principle of the former system was rather general superintendence, as connected with 
the entire town ? — Yes, in as far as the administration of the town hospital fund was 
concerned. And even under the old sessional management, they had not the full 
benefit of the local principle ; which can only be secured by a local distribution 
emanating not from a general fund, but out of the local means. 

3450. '"Do you attach great importance to that distinction of principle between 
a local administration and a more central and general administration ? — I attach the 
greatest importance to it. 

3451. Did you find it difficult to obtain the co-operation of your parishioners 
in filling the office of deacons? — Those deacons, generally speaking, were not 
parishioners ; I would have preferred their being so, but ours was the most plebeian 
parish in Glasgow, and there were very few of that class to whom I could have con- 
fided the administration of the poor’s fund ; but I found no difficulty in obtaining the 
requisite agency from other parts of the city. 

3452. What effect did you find to be produced by your alteration of system 
upon the habits of the poor within the parish ? — They were certainly not in a worse 
economic condition in consequence of the change of system than the other parishes 
of Glasgow ; and seeing that the expenditure was so much more moderate, the only 
inference is, that there must have been a compensation for the smallness of the 
parochial allowance from some other quarters ; and I can think of no other sources 
out of which that compensation could come, than such as would contribute very 
much both to the comfort and to the character of the population. In the first 
instance, there must have been a certain stimulus to their own industry and economy, 
when loosened from their dependence upon the large compulsory fund. In the 
second instance, there must have been an increased aid and support from relatives 
to each other. In the third, there must have been an increased kindness amongst 
the poor in the contiguous families of that neighbourhood ; that I consider a very 
important resource ; and the last, which I consider as comparatively unimportant, and 
of which I did not avail myself during all the four years of my connection with 
St. John’s in more than 12 instances, that I can recollect, must have been a sti- 
mulated benevolence on the part of the more wealthy to the poorer classes. 

3453* Are you then of opinion, that there was not more of unrelieved distress 
under your improved system at St. John’s, than there had been when the expenditure 
for the poor had been so much larger? — I am quite of opinion that there was much 
less, because in the four sources of relief just mentioned there must have been 
greatly more than an over-passing compensation for all that had been withdrawn 
from them in the shape of public charity. 

3454. Were you able to trace, in any instances, the action of this principle of 
compensation in the private relief given as compared with what would have been 
the relief given under a system of parochial assessment? — I never, during my whole 
experience in Glasgow, knew a single instance of distress which was not tollowed up 
by the most timely forthgoings of aid and of sympathy from the neighbours ; I could 
state a number of instances to that effect. I remember going into one of the deepest 
and most wretched recesses in ail Glasgow, where a very appalling case of distress 
met my observation ; that of a widow, whose two grown-up children had died within 
a day or two of each other. I remember distinctly seeing both their corpses on the 
same table; it was in my own parish. I was quite sure that such a case could not 
escape the observation of neighbours ; I always liked to see what amount of kind- 
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ness came spontaneously forth upon such occasions, and I was very much erat'fi 
to learn, a few days after, that the immediate neighbours occupying that little 11 
or court laid together their little contributions, and got her completely over 
Martinmas difficulties. I never found it otherwise, though I have often distin f f r 
observed, that whenever there was ostensible relief obtruded upon the eyes 0 f 
population they did feel themselves discharged from a responsibility for each other ’ 6 
wants, and released from the duty of being one another’s keepers ; and this partio 8 
lar case of distress met the observation of the Female Society at Glasgow, which societ' 
bears upon the general population, and with a revenue of some hundreds a year, f ro Z 
which it can afford very little in each individual instance, besides the impossibility 
of having that minute and thorough acquaintance with the cases that obtains under 
a local management. I remember having beard that a lady, an agent of that 
society, went up stairs to relieve this widow, and gave all that the Female Society 
empowered her to give, which was just 5 s. The people observing this movement 
felt that the poor woman was in sufficient hands, and that they were now discharged 
from ali further responsibility. So that the opening of this ostensible source” 0 f 
relief closed up far more effectual sources, that I atn sure would never hav* 
failed her. 

3455- Was this a solitary instance, or were there others that would lead to the 
support of the general conclusion that might be derivable from the case you have 
stated ? — There are several such instances which I put upon record, and I think 
I could do more justice perhaps to the subject, if I may be permitted to read one or 
two of them : “ The first case that occurs to us, is that of a weaver, who, though 
he had 6d. a day as a pension, was certainly put into circumstances of difficulty, 
when two winters ago, in a season of great depression, the typhus fever made its 
deadly inroads upon his household. His distress was in the highest degree striking 
and noticeable ; and it may therefore look strange that no sessional movement was 
made towards the relief of so afflicted a family. Our confidence was in the 
sympathies and kind offices of the immediate neighbourhood ; and we felt quite 
assured that any interference of ours might have checked or superseded these to 
such a degree as would have intercepted more of aid than is ever granted by the 
most liberal and wealthiest of all our public institutions. An outcry, however, was 
raised against us, and we felt compelled, for our own vindication, to investigate as 
far as we could the amount of supplies that had been rendered, and actually” found 
that it exceeded at least ten times the whole sum that would have been allowed in 
the given circumstances out of the fund raised by assessment. It reconciled us the 
more to our new system, when given to understand, that the most liberal of all the 
benefactions was called forth by the simple information, that nothing had been done 
by any of the legal or parochial charities : nor did we meet with any thing more 
instructive in the course of these inquiries, than the obvious feeling of each contri- 
butor, that all he had given was so very insignificant. And it is just so, that the 
power of individual benevolence is greatly underrated ; each is aware how incom- 
mensurate his own offering is to the necessity in question, and would therefore 
desiderate or demand a public administration of relief, else it is feared that nothing 
adequate has been done. He never thinks of that arithmetic by which it can be 
computed that all the private offerings of himself and others far outweigh that 
relief which, had it issued from the exchequer of a session or an almshouse, would 
have arrested those numerous calls of beneficence that are sure to flow in upon 
every case of visible destitution or distress, from the surrounding vicinity.” There 
was a case that comes vividly home to my own recollection, that of a mother and 
daughter, both of whom were afflicted with cancer ; I said to one of my agents 
that we really must interfere in this. The agent, who was a very enlightened and 
sensible person, and taught a Sabbath school in the place, replied, “ I would cer- 
tainly have asked the session to have interfered, but I do not like to arrest a very 
beautiful process that is now going on, and by which the most timely supplies 
of aid and service are now pouring into the household.” I did not want to 
deprive the neighbours of the opportunity of exercising their kind affections 
when they were so willing to do it ; I was in the habit of visiting them occa- 
sionally, but the topic of their temporal distress was never obtruded by them 
upon me, and never once introduced by me to them ; and I was perfectly 
assured that every thing was going on rightly, through the mere workings of 
the natural process, left undisturbed by the operation of a public and proclaimed 
chanty. The case was this : “ A mother and daughter, the sole occupiers of 
a single apartment, were both afflicted with cancer, for which the one had to undergo 
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-.non while the other was so far gone as to be irrecoverable. A case so Rev. 

•“ °P' !”* as ’ this required only to be known that it might be met and provided for; CA«I*r., 

jmpress ^ warnin „ 0 f j ts necessity, a subscription could easily have been ' 

•id nut of the unforced liberalities of those who had been attracted from a da- 
r31S bv the mere report of the circumstance having made its natural progress to 1830. 

and what then was it that superseded the necessity of such a measure ? 
u ...ihe’rant and as yet untired kindness of those who were near, and whose willing 
rihntions both of food, and of service, and of cordials, had lighted up a moral 
““Sine in this habitation of distress. Were it right that any legal chanty whatever 
Told arrest a process so beautiful ? Were it even rightthat the interference of the 
Wealthier at a distance should lay a freezing interdict on the play of those lesser 
Streams w hich circulate around the abode of penury and pain ? We want not to 
pvonerate the lich from their full share in the burden of this world s philanthropy ; 
but it is delightful to think, that while, with their mightier gifts, an educaOonal 
annaratus could be reared for good Christian tuition to the people, and good scholar- 
ship to their families, and so a barrier be set up against the profligacy of cities, 
there is meanwhile a spirit and a capability among the poor wherewith it is easy to 
ward off the scarcely inferior mischief of a corrupt and degrading pauperism. I he 
history of this case 'is, that the mother died first, and the daughter died in about 
a year and a half after the commencement of my acquaintance with them, and I told 
the person who stood on as a kind of observer, not to allow these people to suffer 
from want, and she said, she would certainly make a communication the moment 
she found it necessary ; but the conduct of the immediate neighbourhood superseded 
the necessity of any exertion whatever in behalf of those people during those I 
months, at the end of which we were called upon to take part in an easy subscrip- 
lion for the expenses of the funeral. That was a case which, had it been broug 
before the town hospital, would have superseded and arrested this process of kind- 
ness among the immediate neighbours. . , . < .... 

“ The next matter that is suggested to our remembrance, is that of an accidental visit 
to an old woman, and of the information she gave relative to the kindness of her next 
door neighbour, in whose presence she told that she had received a dinner from her 
every day during the preceding month. Was it wrong to encourage and applaud this 
liberality, to assure the humble donor that she had been doing more for the object ot 
her kindness than the wealthiest session of the city would have awarded her ; and that 
were it not for the mutual kindness of the people among themselves, it were utterly 
impossible to carry on the management of the poor with any degree of comfort 01 
efficacy ? Is it not right that the people should be taught the importance of their own 
generosity, and does not the free and undisturbed exercise of this virtue add to the 
amount of parochial happiness, as well as to the amount of parochial moran y . 

“ A very fine example of the natural sufficiency that there is among the people under 
even the most trying of domestic reverses, took place a few years anterior to our con- 
nection with St. John’s. A family of six lost both parents by death ; there were three 
children unable to provide for themselves, and the other three were earning wages. 

On an impression that they were not, able to maintain themselves, application was 
made by them to their elder for the admittance of the three youngest into the town hos- 
pital, w here, at the average of in-door pensioners, their maintenance would have cost 
at least 20 l. a year. He remonstrated with them on the evil of thus bieaking up the 
family ; on the duty of the older to see after the education and subsistence of the 
youDger branches ; and on the disgrace it would bring to them, by consigning e r 
younger brothers and sisters to pauperism. He assured them that tiey wou 
comparatively little difference in the sum which it required to maintain them when 
they all remained together, and offered them a small quarterly allowance so long as 
they should feel it necessary, would they try the experiment of keeping together, 
and helping on each other to the best of their ability. They gave way to this rig 
moral suasion, and application for the stipulated quarterly sum was °n y 
twice. Thus, by a trifling expenditure, a sum at least fifty-fold was save 
town hospital. But the worth of such management to the habit and c0 “™ ° n 
the family cannot be estimated in gold. Who is there that does no a PP 
advice, and rejoice in the ultimate effect of it ? We could hold no sympa y 
with the heart or understanding of him who should censure such a s yle of pro- 
ceeding ; and our conceptions lie in an inverse proportion from his altogether ot 
the good and the better and the best, in the treatment of human nature. 

“ An aged and infirm female was ordered away from her tenement by its proprietor 
and on inquiry it was found that there did not exist one earthly relative with whom 
654. ^ .R r 2 she 
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T , r !£ , s ^ e cou ld be lodged. The patent way in such circumstances would hav P k 
0m D. C d! mn> - pass her l ° the t0 'y n hospital, where she might have been received as one nT 

v / inmates. On making a round, however, amongst a few of the likeliest ho.i^i 

in the vicinity, it was soon ascertained, that an old woman, the solitary occnm* 8 
a humble apartment, would willingly admit her to a place at her fire-side J? 
shelter of her roof, for the very moderate allowance of 6d. a week. Will anv the 
say that the very comfort of this poor and interesting person was not more effect? 6 
consulted by an arrangement that served to domesticate her in a neighbour^ 
where she still found a harbour and a home, on the field of general society than -r 
transported thence, she had been doomed to breathe out the remainder of her da " 
in the cheerless atmosphere and among the unhappy exiles of a poor-house.” ^ 
345b. Were there any Irish families amongst your parishioners in St. John’s ? 

A good many. - 

3457- What proportion did they bear to the population of your parish ?— I 
state the proportion that they bear to the expense of the eastern district of thn 

f K a . r, ? h ? t t P reSe u t ’i Where the lrish P au P ers cost St - John ’s at present more than one- 
ira ot the who e expense. I made an attempt to obtain the precise number of 
rish lamihes in the parish, but I have not yet received any answer. 

3458. Bid you find them, under that kind treatment you have described at 
amicable in their conduct, and ns orderly as the Scotch families ?— As amicable 
certainly ; but 111 respect of order and sobriety, there is a marked distinction between 
the Scotch and the Irish families. At the same time, although there was a great 
deal said about the burthen of the Irish poor, I think, that under a purely gratuitous 
system, that, and every other burthen, might be made indefinitely small. B 

bit 58 ' y ° U P r er f ite ' “ 0ne of ,he effects of the altered system, improved 
habits on the part of the more wealth, classes ?-I think there mist have bLi £ 
a certain degree, an improved habit of liberality. On looking from a distance 
to the poor, or looking upon them en masse, we are very apt to have an exaggerated 

areTc7,o theirftmfa d ‘ 5COmf ° r,> " VCTy “ UCh mi,igaKd T a 

vnutdel Was ther - e A J Cry gre ?‘ de S ree of kbo “ r your part, or on the part of 
your deacons, required for carrying this system of management into effect?— I think 
LiTh&Tn he . Com “ ,t . te ? complete information upon that question, and I am glad it 
has been put, because it is a question relative to which there exists a very great degree 
of misconception, as if the plan was not imitable in other parishes, from the immense 
agency required. In point of fact, we laboured under a very mcon7nie“tTe2 
ot applications at the outset of our proceedings, because the understanding of the 
population was, that we had found out a new method of supplying the poor, which 
the, conceived, of course, was just some extraordinary contrivance for pourinv 

re* action' at 'dip '? °A T 3 ^ ^ prod ““ d a " ihconvenS 

catSs the d ’ and her r as a great and almost "tcnfcing press of appli- 

Louh^at the S f b ° re a c S °° d deal b “'' denKl with the business of 

asSn what fh , 7 6 P °° r U “ d that the 0b J ect of that in f uir y “ 

unless h S j " resources were, and that no public relief was given 

relieved 7„d W 7 p°." 8tra ' e that t !‘ e,r case " as »°rse than the case of a pauper 
relieved and supplied in other parishes, then they simply ceased to apply ■ they 

w7 wffirh iT" ' he r 7 natU - al resources > a, 'd felt the sufficiency of them 
ODDressed , bv h th h VT alre cdy mentioned : and so our deacons, instead of being 
themse ves in a “ 0“'" stre M°usness of their management, wrought 

£S? had ’little or } Jr 7 n ? 8 ’ 7° tlle c , ondition ° f s ° ma "J sinecurists, who at 
ength bad little 01 nothing to do ; the people ceased to apply, and in the course of 
a few weeks or months we fell down to one-fifth of the’ Applications^ to wbhbm 

ofTerm ctic f 7 ° ld Sy ’ tem ' / COnsider “ P ar ticularly valuable the answers 
ot these practical and experimental men to certain queries which I circulated 
amongst them before I left Glasgow ; I wished to know particularly the local and 

charaJ :e M’dT , to' e ?7 ac 7 ft l; edeaconsrelativeto thefe “ lilie8 committed to his 
fuUvfxnore d, ; 7* !" " a * ">“re effectually than in any other, I could 

the newest em “f 10 '' mechan,s '5>. as * » CT e, of the operations that went on under 
read the nne.T of P a operisin. With the permission of the Committee I will first 
M follow’ contained tn the circulars which I addressed to them ; they were 

“ l" wLTu‘, Pr ° POr ! i “ ‘ S in St - Joh "’ 3 P ar » b yon are deacon? 

a. nat is its population, as nearly as you can infer from your latest survey ? 

“ 3. How 
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<t o How many paupers belong to it that are upon the deacon’s fund ? Rev. 

„ 4 How many applications may you have for parochial relief monthly or Thomas Chalmers, 
arterly, as near as you can remember . D. D. 

^ “ 5 - What time may the business of attending to these applications, and the 
necessary inquiries that you had to make in consequence of them, have cost you 

upon the whole ? 

“ 6. Are the applications more or less frequent since you entered upon your 

7. Could you state how much time you are required to sacrifice, per week or 
ner month, in making the requisite investigations that you are actually called to ? 

^ “ 8. Do you think that a man in ordinary business would find the task of 
meeting the pauperism of such a district as yours so labourious as to put him 
to any sensible inconvenience ? 

a p. Will you have the goodness to state any circumstances connected with 
your management that you think might elucidate the nature of die. duties or 
attentions that you have had to discharge.” 

I will now beg leave to read to the Committee a few selected passages from 
some of the Answers of the deacons, as forming the most valuable experimental 
exhibition of the real state of the question that I know of any where. 

One of the deacons says, “ The latest survey was taken about a month ago, and 
from it I observe that this proportion contains 335 inhabitants. There is not at 
present a single pauper in this proportion upon the deacon’s fund ; nor has there 
occurred either an occasional or permanent case, requiring assistance from this fund, 
since I received the charge of it in the month of May 1822. The number of appli- 
cations for relief in this proportion has been very few during the last 1 2 months, 
not amounting to the best of my recollection to more than seven, or about an 
average, one every two months. Upon a review of these cases, I compute that 
I may have bestowed upon them about 1 6 hours in the whole, or about a quarter 
of an hour per week at the utmost. All those applications for relief to 
which I have alluded occurred during the first six months after accepting 
office; which leaves nine months during which I have not had a single applica- 
tion for parish relief. Before I could be prevailed upon to take charge of this 
proportion, I imagined that, in consequence of my professional avocations, it 
would be quite impossible for me to accomplish such an object ; but I was very 
much astonished to find, after a few months trial, how simple a matter it was, and 
how easily managed ; indeed, so light and pleasant did the duty seem, that I thought 
if all the other proportions were equally manageable, I could take upon me to 
manage the whole parish, and attend to my business besides. I am of opinion, 
that the first thing necessary to the proper discharge of the office which I hold, is 
to get immediately acquainted with every house and family in the proportion, in 
order to check any imposition which may otherwise be practised, and also to facilitate 
the investigation of every case which may occur.” 

Another deacon says, “ Population, 466 : not one pauper at present : have 
one application every five months nearly, and have had none for six months 
and a half past. If the question as to the time necessary for doing the work 
of a deacon refer merely to the time required to investigate the cases, I would 
say an hour in five months ; but if to attendance at the examination of 
schools, making up a list of population, attending at the church for the 
evening collection, going to the several houses about the church seats, &c. then 
the time must be very considerably greater ; probably, from the calculation made 
in a general way from memory, about one hour and a quarter per month. There 
would be no sensible inconvenience incurred by any man from beihg a deacon, 
if his duties are solely confined to the pauperism. Although I have acted as 
a deacon for about twenty-seven months, yet the cases have been so very few, 
that my experience has been very limited, and consequently I am not able, 

I think, to suggest any thing w'hich is likely to be useful ; I may, however, 
just remark, that I think the two most requisite qualities in a deacon are kind- 
ness and firmness ; kindness, that the people may be perfectly persuaded he is 
endeavouring to do every thing for their good ; firmness, that he may be able 
to resist pathetic but ill- grounded applications for relief. It he also possess some 
knowledge of the habits and character of the poor he will be more likely to be able 
to be of service to them, and will run less risk of being imposed upon.” 

Another deacon says, “In order to maintain or produce a right feeling in a district, 

I conceive it necessary, that the deacon should make himself acquainted with all its 
054 - R r 3 families, 
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R ev . families, endeavouring, especially, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the cir 
TTtomas Chalmers, stances of those who seem likely to become applicants ; and, having arrived at*t?" 

D - D - knowledge, he has reached the most advantageous ground for his subsequent on hlS 

v ' tions. Does he meet with a genuine case of distress, he may invite the symnath 

18 May, and private charity of the neighbour towards it, and thereby provide for the S f 

1 3 °- ferers in a far more ample manner than by a parish contribution. A case i n *7 

district of a poor woman, long under a lingering illness, and which terminated ^ 
her death, might be adduced to show how much even of comfort sometimes aris' 0 
out of private charity. This person was unable, for a considerable time, to mai* 8 
tain herself by her own earnings, and yet no desire was manifested for parish aid' 
the neighbours, and those who had heard of her situation, came forward i n | le l 
behalf, so that she appeared to stand in need of nothing that was necessary.” 
Another deacon, in answer, says : “You are aware the population of this pro. 
portion consists of very poor people ; there is only one family above the rank of 
operatives : the district to which the above testimony relates is about the poorest 
in Glasgow. I offer the following very important notice, in regard to this district, 
from a former deacon who had the charge of it, but was obliged to quit it upon 
leaving town. Though foreign to our subject, I may state that I have received 2 /. 2 s 
out of the proportion to assist an outfit of emigrants to Quebec, and 5 /. or 6 1 . f r0 rn 
among the very poorest of them for Bible and Missionary Societies ; these sums 
tend to prove that any of our proportions might be supported from its own 
resources.” 

Another deacon says, “ The time necessary is so trifling as is not worthy of being 
noticed, not 20 hours per annum ; the applications considerably less than at first- 
say one to four or five. In reply to your eighth query, I have to say none whatever* 
the duties are simple, fevv in number, and easily overtaken ; good-will and affect 
donate interest in the affairs of the poor, with minute and persevering inquiry in 
every case, to prevent imposition, will enable the deacon almost to eradicate 
pauperism from his district; the above district, I may state, as being a very notice* 
able feature in Glasgow, includes the whole of Barrack-street.” 

Another deacon says, “ In consequence of the small number of applications, the 
lime required for inquiry has been very trifling; ihe applications are less frequent; 
I consider a person w-ould sustain no sensible inconvenience from attending to the 
inquiry necessary for investigating the applications from this proportion.” ° 
Another deacon says, “ I have had not exceeding one application quarterly on 
an average, of the last two years, and spent perhaps an hour on each application. 
1 he applications are much less frequent than at the outset ; it would most certainly 
not in the smallest degree be inconvenient for a man in business to fulfil the duties 
of a deacon; when no less than three proportions were under my charge, and the 
applications numerous in proportion to what they are now, then they might have 
been inconvenient to a man much engrossed in business, but I could not even then 
give the necessary duties the appellation of laborious. I cannot offer any thing to 
elucidate the nature of the duties attached to the office of deacon, they are of so 
simple a nature ; I may however say, that my practical experience has proved, to 
my entire satisfaction, that strict investigation of the applicant’s situation, and the 
treating of the case according to its circumstances, is all that is wanting to dimi* 
inisn the number of applications.” 

Another deacon says, “ It deserves to be remarked here, that though the people 
are poor and the deacon is at hand, yet that his vicinity does not expose him to any 
weight or overwhelming urgency of applications. This holds true also of the case of 
f °n 9 ’ P rov,n g that for the right management of pauperism, it is not at all necessary 
to flee the applications, but resolutely, and we may add withal, kindly and humanely 
to canvass them. 



Another deacon states, “ I am deacon of a proportion, whose population, from 
last survey, is 284; there are no paupers on either the deacon’s fund or on the 
session within the proportion. — N. B. I think it proper to add. that though this is 
the case, the proportion is one of the poorest in all St. John’s parish, onlv three 
families of the population being above the rank of labourers or journeymen 
mechanics. The same deacon further says : “ The deacon who has favoured me 
with the above deposition is also a local Sabbath-school teacher, in a part of the 
ci y now out of my parish ; the district which belongs to him, in this latter capacity, 
.. t '*° classes in the Salt-market ; I have great value for the assurance 

. f a f , • e ,-.f, s ° ten ma( te to me verbally, that he is persuaded how, within the limits 
01 tms little territory, there is enough both of ability and good-will to provide for 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 



Rev. 

Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 



indigence that is to be found ; though it really belongs to one of the most 
? n ,,„ nt quarters in the whole city.” 

1D a ther deacon says, “ I am convinced that the immediate readiness of the 
,”s at all times to procure employment for such as may find any difficulty, ' 

^ ves as a check against the lazy and indolent from applying for aid ; and the strict 183a 

SC tinv adopted in all cases of whatever nature, operates as a preventive in 
SCf v instances against individuals, or their friends for them, from begging relief 
the parish funds ; the experience of nearly four years of the charge of the 
orest proportion of the parish, has fully convinced me of the entire practicability 
f the system now adopted for the management of the poor of St. J ohn’s ; and 
T have just to repeat, that I am certain that I should find it no task whatever to 
eet the pauperism of double the number contained in this district ; nor would the 
"ttention that might be required put me to any sensible inconvenience whatever.” 
a Another deacon says, “ That the applications were considerably more numerous 
during the first year I entered upon the office than they can have been since. That 
the task of meeting the pauperism of such a proportion would not put a man in 
ordinary business to any sensible inconvenience.” 

Another deacon says, “ I have always, when I had it in my power, given work 
to the poor in place of aliment, with which in general they were pleased. I have in 
two instances, where a husband left his wife and family, refused them any aid, and 
the consequence was, that the husband in the one instance came back to his family, 
and in the other that the family found out the husband. Had the court of 
deacons interfered in this case, and given support to the family, apparently destitute 
of a husband and father, we should never have seen or heard anything of the 
husband ; but the refusal of all aid from the court of deacons was the only cause, 

I am fully persuaded, of bringing the family together.” 

Another deacon says, “ Since the commencement of our operations in St. John’s 
parish, the time occupied by me in attending to and investigating the applications 
may be about 24 hours, two-thirds of which were spent during the first 12 months. 

In the course of the second year, the other eight hours were requisite, and latterly 
the business has become quite a sinecure, as far as labour is concerned. In attend- 
ing to cases in my own district, and investigating along with other deacons, in this 
I may have spent about six hours in the last 1 2 months ; and as I consider this about 
the average time necessary to the other deacons, it is my opinion, that a man in 
ordinary business would be put to no sensible inconvenience in attending to the 
pauperism of any of our districts.”. He further says, “ I have other three districts 
in my parish, one of which is exempted almost from its having paupers, and the 
other two of which are at present without deacons, and have been placed under the 
temporary charge of those to whom they do not properly belong.” “ I sincerely hope 
from the "expose which has now been given of the perfect facility, and I may add, 
pleasure attendant on the occupation, that they will not long remain vacant. The 
gentlemen will at length find that the pauperism is a mere bagatelle ; but still for 
the sake of that refining and tranquillizing effect which the mere friendly attentions 
of the upper classes have on the working classes of society, I should like to see 
a representative of our system in every proportion of the parish. He may so 
manage as at length to have nought whatever to do with the distribution of public 
alms; but he may stimulate the cause of education; he may give direction to the 
habit of economy ; he may do a thousand nameless offices of kindness ; he may 
evince good will in a variety of ways ; he may even, without any expenditure of 
money, diffuse a moral atmosphere that will soften and humanize even the most hard- 
favoured of his people. And as the fruit of those very light and simple attentions 
which are here recorded, he will at length feel that he has chalked out for himself 
a village in the heart of the city wilderness, whose inhabitants compose a very grateful 
and manageable family.” 

3461. What was the condition of Glasgow, and more particularly in your parish 
of St. John, during the years to which your experience more particularly refers ? 

— The condition of Glasgow was perhaps the worst that had ever occurred ; it 
was at the time that radicalism was at its height, and this radicalism had taken the 
Unfortunate and alarming direction of insisting upon the English law of parochial 
aid being introduced and acted upon all over the city. I was waited upon by depu- 
ties from a very large associated body of operatives, and they presented a petition 
for the establishment of parochial aid all over Glasgow. I was enabled to meet it 
in this way. I observed that I had extricated myself from the general management 
of Glasgow, and that rather than give an answer therefore to the representatives of 

654- R r 4 a general 
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Re *: 7 a g enera l associated body representing the whole town, I would confer with rpn 
oma Q d* merS> sentatives from those members of the body who belonged to the parish of St. John* 

v y and that I had no doubt I would be enabled to give a satisfactory answer to th "* 

18 May^ application ; the only answer I gave was, that I was quite sure that our deacon* 
1830/ met every specific application in a kind and patient manner, and that if there wa* 
any specific case of distress amongst them I was quite sure that it would be so 
met. The truth is, that it was the mere working of a legal or political spirit which 
actuated this movement ; and when met by a challenge, that each should expose 
his personal wants, there was felt the good wholesome Scotch aversion to cooie 
under any thing like the cognizance or surveillance of the kirk session, and so 
I heard no more of it. 

3462. Was there considerable distress prevailing amongst the manufacturers, and 
a reduction in the rate of wages, and the demand for labour? — A very considerable 
distress ; in consequence of which there was a general subscription raised, of which 
subscription our people shared, agreeably to the terms of the letter I addressed to 
the Lord Provost. 

3463. Can you state what proportion of the parish of St. John received of 
that general subscription ? — I can confidently say that it was a much smaller propor- 
tion than the rest of Glasgow received. 

3464. Was the smallness of that proportion owing to the less necessity there was 
for extraordinary relief in your parish ? — 1 think it was owing very much to the 
business of requisite inquiry being confided to our deacons, who were so very expert 
in it, that all cases of unworthy application were intercepted. 



Jovis, 20 ° die Maii , 18 S 0 . 

The Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. again called in; and Examined. 

Thomaf ’ciialmen , 346 . 5 - CAN you state whether, under the operation of the system which you 
D. D. ’ “ ave described to have been introduced and practised in the parish of St. John, 

^ / any considerable reduction took place in the amount of assessment, and in the 

20 May, number ol persons receiving relief? — The whole of the assessment for St. John’s 
1830. was cleared away. In as far as the general assessment for the city was concerned,, 
there was a considerable reduction at first, and which reduction was explained by 
those who were not friendly to the system on principles altogether different from 
any relief that had been rendered, in consequence of the withdrawment of all new 
pauperism from the parish of St. John. 

3466'. Do you suppose that the system pursued at St. John’s might have had 
the effect of banishing paupers from that parish and throwing them upon other 
parts of the city of Glasgow ? — That was certainly the imagination at one time; 
but we produced quite satisfactory evidence of the interchange of paupers between 
St. John s and the other parishes of Glasgow being against our parish. I can state in 
numbers what importation of paupers we received from the other parishes, and what 
number of paupers left us during the time of my connection with St. John’s. The 
egress of our poor to other parishes amounted to 15, the ingress from other 
parishes amounted to 29 in four years. Since I have left St. John’s, there was 
only an. account taken of the egress and ingress from the western districts of the 
parish, comprehending about one half of the poor. The egress from the western 
district between September 1819 and September 1829 was 36, the ingress 54, so 
that upon the whole the balance has been against us. 

3467. Can you state whether there has been any reduction in the expense of 
assessment in the other parts of Glasgow, which was concurrent with the entire 
extinction of the assessment in the parish of St. John r— There was first a reduc’ 
tion, and then after that an increase. I do not ascribe much influence either in 
the one way or the other to the success of the experiment in St. John’s, because, 
along with the relief that our parish gave to the general assessment, there might 
be insensibly, and without reflection on any body of men, a slight relaxation on 
he part of the management of the Town Hospital ; and it is very easy from that 
cause alone to account for the creation of as much additional pauperism in the 
St T P ansaes as W0U M compensate the extinction of pauperism in the parish of 
f ' tl ° t" ° f fact ’ h °wever, I believe the management by the directors 

0 le own Hospital to be as good as under the system is at all possible. I have 

never 
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reflected against their management, but against that principle of a compulsory 
» ever . n the mischief of which no management can neutralize. 

P r ° g8. Have you been able to trace the condition of the parish of St. John sub- 

uently to your removal from thence? — I have had correspondence with the 
resent managers of St. John’s parish within these few weeks, from which I am 
enabled to give the Committee a precise statement of the condition of the pau- 

rjsm there at this moment. The whole annual expense of St. John’s pauperism 
in September 1829, which is the time at which they make up their accounts, 
was 384 1 > 1 s. 7 d. ' 

3469. Was that sum raised by assessment? — Not by assessment; the object of 
ro y experiment was to conduct the parish of St. John back again to the same 
mode of relieving the poor which obtains in the unassessed parishes of Scotland ; 
and this has been kept up from 1819, or ten years ago, during all which time St. 
John’s has been wholly dissevered from the Town Hospital, and from any benefit 
of the fund raised by assessment ; I may here except a little occasional aid from the 
hospital surgeons, a department of public charity that might with safety be 
continued. 

3470. Then the Committee are to understand that the system laid down by you 
has been persevered in up to the present moment in the parish of St. John? — 
It has; of this 384/. 17s. 6 d. the expense for lunatics is 34/. 17s. 9 d. and 
the expense for orphans and deserted children is 117/. 85. Abstracting these 
two sums, there remains 232/. for the general indigence in St. John’s parish. 

347 1 . Are those lunatics supported in a parochial establishment, or in the general 
establishment of Glasgow ? — They are sent to the Lunatic Asylum, but the parish 
has to pay for them. It was conceived, when I left Glasgow, that I was turning my 
back upon my own system, and that in fact it was because of the disappointment 
I felt in regard to its success. Such being the imagination, the most essential service 
I could render to the general cause was to leave Glasgow altogether. Under the 
guise of a compliment to myself, the true principle of the success upon which that 
experiment hinged was altogether misunderstood. It was ascribed to a preterna- 
tural energy on my part, whereas a plan is worth nothing unless it succeeds 
with ordinaiy instruments operating upon ordinary materials, so as quietly to 
prosper upon its own principles. I should like on this subject to repeat an illus- 
tration that I have often employed in argument, which, though rather homely, is, 
I think, an effective one. I have sometimes imagined a diseased excrescence upon 
a man’s face connected with his habit of drinking port wine, and that he had been 
under a council of physicians for years, who had managed in a variety of ways, 
but that the disease only got worse : suppose another physician discovers the real 
connexion between the excrescence and its cause, he has, perhaps, infinite trouble 
and pains in the work of breaking up the old council of physicians, and at length 
gets alongside of his patient, after which he has nothing to do but to lay a firm 
interdict on the further use of port wine, after which the excrescence subsides, 
not by any further care or strenuousness on his part, but in virtue of the vis medi- 
cati'ix in the body natural. Now that was precisely my experience in the parish 
of St. John ; it was under a very complex management, and the whole of my 
difficulties were of an artificial and political sort. The difficulty was not to make 
our system succeed, but to get the system established at all, after which it stood 
as a barrier between the disease and that which I hold to be the aliment of the 
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disease, the compulsory fund, when by the pure vis medicatrix of the body politic, 
the pauperism subsided of itself. We were complimented for our strenuousness 
and skill ; but we all along felt it to be quite undeserved, assured as we were, that 
under the same system the same effects would follow all the world over. 

3472. Do those observations comprehend your view of the rationale of your 
experiment?— On the subject of the rationale, I do not think I can speak more 
effectually than I have already written in a few lines taken from a small pamphlet 
I have published. “ This is the rationale of the process : a deacon, when first 
appointed to his district, may find it very troublesome at the first, and perhaps 
alarmingly so. There is among a part of the people a very natural expectation 
from him, and urgency upon him at the outset of his ministrations, and it is in 
the power of a very few to keep him in considerable perplexity and occupation 
for some time ; but let him meet with strict investigation one and all of the appli- 
cations that are made, and this at last will act upon them by a preventive 
influence, and they simply cease to apply. If it be his object to guide them as 
much as he may to their own resources, all who are conscious of such resources 
654* S s will 
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?&■ , T ui sbun tbe detection and the disgrace attending an unworthy annlieatim, 
rhonmChalmtn, the same time his own sentiment as to the evil and the disgrace of public oh • At 
v . ' j insensibly spreads itself among the population, and the more surely if thp 

so May Sf rfect f r k r S inter ^ ourse ’ and P« rfect friendship in his regards towlfc 

1830^ tbei ?' ^ thus that, in ordinary times, he may conduct them in a verv f 
weeks to a habit of most mild and manageable quiescence; a habit, from wh^T 
if they are not disturbed by new methods of administration, by chano-es of svstP 
and reports of great things to be done, and great things intended for them 2 
will persevere in for ever.” With reference to the present state of St j 0 w y 
I would like to mention, that never a parish underwent such rough treatment ’ 
passed through so severe an ordeal as it has done since I left it, for there havp 
been two successors, and pretty long vacancies, during which vacancies the col! 
lections of course fell away ; the management wanted a head ; yet we weathered 
all those reverses, inasmuch that Mr. M‘Farlane, my first successor, was enabled 
to write of the plan in this way, in a letter dated Glasgow, 13th of December 
J ° 2 5> “ 1° the mean time I can state with confidence from my own observa- 
tion, that a radical spirit at least discovers itself in the sturdiness with which 
men and women insist on relief from our poor fund ; and I have no doubt that 
the spirit of radicalism is greatly increased by the separation which compulsory 
provision for tne poor creates between the rich and the poor. You must he 
surprised, when I tell you we have had no prosecutions, though we have re 
peatedly been threatened with them. The experiment has succeeded in all points 
1 will not say beyond Dr. Chalmers’s, but certainly beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. I do not despair of seeing the plan universally adopted in Glasgow ” 
Then, in a letter of the 19th of August 1826, he says, “ I am consoled by reflect- 
ing, that the experience of the deacons during a long vacancy, and Mr. Brown’s 
(present minister of St. John’s) experience since his induction, unite with my own 
in proving the excellence of the St. John’s system, and that there is nothing to 
hinder it from being permanent but the lukewarmness of the agency. At present 
they are as full of zeal m the cause as they were under Dr. Chalmers. I hope 
i maybe able to encourage them by the introduction of the system into St. Enoch’s 
parish, and I do not despair of seeing all Glasgow pervaded by this wholesome 
mode of attending to the wants of the poor. You may state, on the best authority 
that there is not the most distant prospect of its falling to the ground, and that 
the successors of Dr. Chalmers, you have reason to believe, approve of it as 
strongly as the Doctor himself.” 1 

347 3- Can you state the average number who have derived assistance from this 
fund in the parish of St. John?— When we commenced our operations we had 
117 sessional poor, and as far as they could be traced, 49 hospital poor : the 
sessional poor we ourselves undertook, the others we left to the town hospital. 
This number of 117 was reduced to 98 by the abstraction of a slice from the 
parish; and during my incumbency in St.John’s it was further reduced to 77 
and that without sending any new cases to the town hospital. The achievement 
would have been equal to my own expectation although that number had remained 
stationary, because the whole promise of the achievement was, that no new cases 
were to be sent to the town hospital, but in point of fact the sessional poor were 
reduced in number. Then m 1829, I think it is fair to take back the 19 again 
who were taken away by the abstraction of a slice, because the population has 
aS r ch SInCe that , time as U was diminished by the abstraction. In 
t Pr T nt n “ ml ? er of Paupers is 99 ; whereas the original number of 
Efbd 1 Unde , rt °° k the ma n a g e ment of the parish, including both town 
hospital and sessional poor, was 164. I have one thing more to say: there is 
mention made in Mr. M'Farlane’s letter about the agents keeping up their attention 
and then strenuousness ; the Committee have been made aware of the small labour 
W W? S 1 .S ents ’ but supposing a new agent comes in, until the people 
have had experience of equal skill or of equal strenuousness on his part, he has 
aafaB ally a press of applications at the outset, which if met by him as by the other 
p . d J . USt ho fohowed up by the same result, that is, the people will simply 
cease to apply. Now I think it important to advert to this circumstance, because 
, “ Said th f T t th< : P lan is not universally imitable ; for where can we find such an 
a f . ,. ow I should like it to be understood wherein the precise use and 

°l that a S enc y consisted. Were there no town hospital in our immediate 
® u *" o°d, were there no system of compulsory provision all about us, and 

0 under the necessity of so investigating every case as to make it pal- 
pable 
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, 1 all the ascertained poor are as well off in St. John’s as in the parts 
P aD e diately around, there would be no need of such an agency at all. We are 
1 nder the necessity of producing that vindication, because it has been by our own 
U ovement that we have passed these people from a cumpulsory to a gratuitous system 
of relief ; but in a natural state of things no strenuousness on the part of an agency 
would be necessary, and the only reason why this strenuousness is required is, that 
an artificial or compulsory provision has given a movement to the people in one 
direction, and there is the necessity for an artificial counteractive to keep the people 
back in the other direction, so as to keep them in an intermediate and right state. 
This is very much confirmed by the case of the parish of Gorbals, the state of 
whose pauperism, though not so striking as that of St. John’s, because there, there 
was no retracing process, is fully as instructive in regard to the real principle 
upon which public charity ought to proceed ; because, in as far as the parish of 
Gorbals is concerned, it never has adopted the system of a compulsory provision. 
The peculiarity of the parish of St. John is, that after having adopted and pro- 
ceeded a great length under a compulsory provision, there was a means devised 
of tracing it back ; but the parish of Gorbals never has adopted it, and accordingly 
they have no such peculiar agency of deacons as we have, yet without this they 
exhibit a far more marvellous pecuniary result. It is evident from their case, that 
no strenuous agency is required where the people have been deprived of no right, 
and have not been habituated to any expectation from a compulsory fund. 

3474. Then in a county in which the poor law system, by means of assessment, 
was not already introduced, the difficulty and the necessity of the agency you 
have described in the parish of St. John would not exist? — It would not; I had 
several agencies in St. John’s ; I had a Sabbath school agency for Christian and 
educational objects ; I think that in every country such agencies are desirable ; 
but for a mere economical object, and with reference to pauperism, I should say, 
that no strenuousness of agency is requisite. 

3475. Then you consider that this strenuousness of agency is requisite to 
extricate a parish from an artificial state, and not to maintain it in a natural state, 
if it be already placed in it? — Precisely so. 

3476. The last letter to which you adverted was in 1826 ; have you any sub- 
sequent accounts of the state of the parish of St. John ? — I have a very satis- 
factory letter from Mr. M'Farlane, my first successor, who has been transferred 
to another parish in Glasgow, dated 20th of April 1830. 
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“ My Dear Sir, 

“ You cannot be more fully satisfied of the excellence of the St John’s system 
of pauperism than I am, nor can I imagine how any man who approves of our 
country parish system can object to it, for it has always appeared to me to be 
neither more nor less than the Scottish country parish system applied by means of 
a peculiar agency or machinery to our city parishes. I hope to be able, at no distant 
period, to show, that if there is in our large towns a greater number of poor, there 
is also a much greater amount of wealth to supply the wants of the poor, and 
no want of a disposition to apply it to that purpose. The St. John’s system 
appears to me to create the link which connects the rich and the beneficent with 
the poor, it being the office of the deacons not only to prevent imposture by their 
rigid examination of all the cases which come before them, but also to bring the 
real and deserving poor under the eye of those who may have it in their power to 
provide work for their children, or to contribute otherwise to their relief. As the 
friend of the poor, 1 am an advocate for the system ; I am convinced that if it 
universally prevailed in our large towns, it would greatly alleviate much of the 
misery which now exists, and, by creating and strengthening habits of industry 
and economy, would promote materially the moral improvement, and consequently 
the happiness of the poor. 

“ The experience of the sixteen monlhs during which I was minister of 
St J ohn’s confirmed the favourable opinion which I previously entertained of the 
system ; it worked well in all respects ; with an income from collections not much 
exceeding 300 /. we kept down the pauperism of a parish containing a population of 
10,000, and I know from actual observation that the poor were in better condition, 
and, excepting the worthless and profligate who applied, and were refused assistance, 
■were more contented and happy than the poor in the other parishes of Glasgow ; 
I was also agreeably disappointed at finding that Dr. Chalmers was not the only 
person having sufficient influence to obtain the aid of the respectable members of 
654 - S s 2 his 
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Re X', , Ms congregation in administering the affairs of the poor. I had not th P n 
D. D.° *’ dlfficult y * n Pouring a sufficient number of deacons for that purpose. 3 eSt 

_/ “ You are aware, that in the month of November 1825, I was appoint ,1 

another parish in this city, at that time under the old system ; and although V 0 
system was better administered in St. Enoch’s parish than it was perhaps i„ ““ 
other m similar circumstances, I could not fail to perceive its defects • and th 
fore with the concurrence of the kirk session, a system in all essential’ onto?' 
similar to that of St. John s has been established. It has now been in operati 
tor eight or nine months, and has hitherto succeeded to my utmost wishes Th 
assessment is the only thing that stands in my way ; it chills both publ'ic ant 
private charity ; many of the wealthy members of my congregation do not hesitat 
to assign it as an apology for contributing sparingly to our church door collec 
tions ; and I fear that it has a pernicious influence on their habits of private 
charity ; notwithstanding, we are confident of success. 

, “ 'y aH success to those who would ward off from the poor of Ireland th. 
dreadful influence of poor rates. ie 

“ I am, my dear sir, yours always sincerely, 

“ Patrick M‘ Far lane.” 

1 have to state that we are under very peculiar disadvantages in these parishes 
,. Enoch s and St. Johns ; because it has a paralyzing influence on the liberali’ 
ties of the wealthy to our poor, that those wealthy are also brought in to support 
the expenditure of the general system in Glasgow, and it is extremely discouraging 
that though we have cleared away the burden of a compulsory provision fronT , 1 
parish of St. John, yet the householders and the proprietors in that parish are 
in the cit UCt SUbjeC ‘ before t0 assessment for the general expenses of the poor 

3477. Do you find that that burden which is cast upon them, not by reason of the 

necessities of the.r own parish, but by reason of the system prevailing in other 
parishes, has a tendency to check their benevolence within the parish of St. John?-— 
I am perfectly sure that it has As a specimen of the misconceptions to which we are 
exposed, and the extreme difficulty of convincing the public at laro-e of the o-ood 
ness of our system, although under it pauperism has been cleared away “from 
certain portions of the territory of Glasgow, without discharging it on the othS 
partshes, as is established by the amount of the imports and fxpSrts in regard to 
the poor, yet it ism the power of the administrators of the compulsory Sem 
in the assessed part of Glasgow, to keep up as before the whol e P burden of the 
assessment ; or, without ascribing it to them at all, such is the inherent mischief 
that resides in the system of assessment, that it carries in it the principle of its' 
own acceleration, inasmuch, that although confined within a narrower teSory it 
can keep up an equal burden as before, from which the inference made is thatthis 
experiment of St. Johns is certainly not worth trying in other parishes ’and has 
not proved successful because the citizens find themselves as much burdened Z 
ever for support of the poor ; so that after having cleared away pauperism from 
St. Johns, and demonstrated the efficacy of the gratuitous system in that part 
of the territory where it has been permitted to operate, we are exposed to dis- 
credit and obloquy and made responsible, because of the mischief of the com 
pulsory system in other parts of Glasgow. com 

3478. Having brought your evidence on the subject of the oarish of s, T„i, 

.0 the date of the las, letter in , 8 3 „, „ifl , ou descri i e 

Barony of Glasgow, and the system which there prevails for the relief of the poor ? 
I believe the population of the Barony is now upwards of 60 000 it , 

™ introduced 

optoton^ 

poor seldom exceeded 600/. a year; about the year 1810 or tn J ^ 
according to the census of i8n^he population ^27 2 °6 an exeC 5"*“ * 
factoring population with the exception of a country dLct belongfagTh 
I have lost sight of the Barony since 1 8 , 7, which was seven years after hf adon- 

short 0 ' 0,6 m f k ° d ° f assess ™ ent - b “‘ tlle burden increased nearly six times in the 
hort space of seven years the expenditure rising considerably above 3,000 1 . 

relfefMder avolV the "umber ot the poor at the time that the amount of 

. assessed sWem^nhTT W ‘ S tbe "“-ober of poor under the 

y had augmented to 3,000/.? — I am sorry that I am not 

furnished 
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f rnished with the numbers, but I will procure them for the information of the 

^°®?Q tte j) u ring those seven years were you able to estimate the effects of this 
• reased expense upon the condition of the poor themselves ? — I could say in the 
lD neral that abstracting from those fluctuations that proceed from other causes, 
® ij ^ the state of trade, there was no sensible improvement produced by the 
increase of this expenditure. 

0481. Were you able to trace whether there was so much sympathy or charity 
on the part of the higher classes, under the increase and progress of the assess- 
ment principle, as there had been under the system of voluntary contribution ? — 
]t is extremely difficult to take observation of that in individual instances ; but the 
general effect all over Scotland of the introduction of the assessments has been to 
diminish the collections, which forms so far a palpable illustration of their ill 
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3482. Is there not another district in Glasgow which is called the Gorbals? — 
That is the southern suburb of Glasgow. 

3483. What is the population?— I believe now between 20,000 and 30,000, 
but at the time when I took an account of its expenditure, its population was 
upwards of 20,000. 

3484. Is that a manufacturing population? — Exclusively a manufacturing 
population. 

3485. Are there any causes in the actual condition of the population themselves, 
that would, under similar circumstances, make the condition of the population in 
the Gorbals better than that of the population of the Barony ? — No ; I should 
think rather worse; because there are no agricultural resources, whereas the 
Barony has a large country parish. 

3486. Is the assessment principle introduced into the Gorbals?— Not that 
I am aware of ; it was not introduced there very recently. 

3487. Can you state what is the voluntary contribution applied in the unas- 
sessed district of the Gorbals for the relief of the poor? — The whole expenditure 
was 350/. 

3488. Can you compare the state of the poor in the unassessed district of the 
Gorbals, with an expenditure of 350 /., with the state of the assessed district of 
the Barony when the assessment had reached 3,000 1 . ? — There is one very palpa- 
ble test of the relative condition of the three districts, one of them being Glasgow 
proper, which occurred in 1817; there was an extraordinary expenditure of about 
10,000 raised by subscription, in order to meet the distress of the population, 
incurred by a very extraordinary depression that had taken place in the trade. 
This subscription applied to all the three districts, and was distributed by 
a committee of management which sat in judgment on all the individual appli- 
cations. The whole sum required for the extraordinary wants of 1817, in the 
Gorbals, was 835 l. 

3489. What was the amount of extraordinary relief required for the Barony ? — 
I have not the numerical statement by me, but the Barony required somewhat 
more than three times the money, whereas its population is only somewhat more 
than double but not nearly three times the population of the Gorbals. 

3490 - Therefore the state of the population being nearly the same, or if 
there be a difference, the difference being against the Gorbals in this time of 
extraordinary relief, there was more relief required for the Barony than for the 
Gorbals, notwithstanding the increase of assessment in the one and the absence 
of assessment in the other ? — Yes. 

349 Can you state the entire amount of relief required for the poor of 
Glasgow, and the proportion of that relief which was taken for the Gorbals ? — 
There was about 1 0,000 1 . expended on all the three districts, and only 835 l- on the 
Gorbals. I cannot state with numerical precision the sum expended on Glasgow 
proper. Its population was very little more than one-third of the population 
of the Gorbals, and the amount of relief which it required was somewhat more 
than seven times the sum which the Gorbals required, so that the disproportion 
between Glasgow and the Gorbals is much greater than the disproportion between 
the Barony and the Gorbals ; that is, the district longest under assessment required 
the largest proportion, and the least proportion was required in the district that 
bad not been under assessment at all. 

3492. Therefore the measure of assessment would seem almost a measure of the 
distress which remained to be relieved by extraordinary means ? — Precisely so. 

654. S s 3 I think 
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I think it right to say, in regard to the present state of St. John’s, as iustifv' 
a reliance upon the result of our experiment, that there is in one respect a v” 
great precariousness ; for let two or three only of the agents relax their manap-^ 
ment by a very little, such is the inherent power of increase in all systems f 
public charity which are carelessly conducted, that it would be in the pow P 
even of these few to overset the experiment. The true doctrinal infercn/ 
which may be drawn out of the past history of St. John’s ought not to be affected 
by any thing future in the history of that parish, particularly when one adverts to 
the very great discouragements by which the parish is surrounded, as well as the 
great mischief which it is in the power even of a small fraction of the agency to 
bring upon the parish, by letting down the strictness of their administration. The 
discouragements are great indeed : the establishment of a new system always 
makes slow progress amongst practical men, insomuch that I have found it 
easier practically to do the thing, than to convince men that the thing is practi- 
cable. There is a considerable feeling of hostility to this gratuitous method of 
relieving the poor. In reference to a question which was put two days ago 
regarding the expenditure in the northern parishes of England under their best 
management, as being equal to the expenditure of the Scottish border parishes 
where assessments have been introduced under their worst management, the 
reason of that I apprehend to be, the system of assessment has not had the same 
time to work in the border parishes that it has had in England. It appears to me 
a very prevalent delusion on the subject of our Scottish pauperism, that people 
are always looking for its benefits to our method of dispensation, or to the con- 
struction of our courts of supply ; whereas I hold the benefit of the Scottish system, 
to lie altogether in the reflex influence which a gratuitous economy of relief, with 
its moderate allowances, will always have upon the habits and expectations of 
a people. The English principle of a compulsory provision grafted on our Scottish 
machinery, may do as much mischief in the one country as has been done in 
the other. 

3493- Are there any other instances in Scotland of parishes that have been 
liable to a compulsory assessment, where that compulsory assessment, as in St 
John’s, has been abandoned, and gone to the system you adopted there ? — There 
are several parishes under what I call the retracing process : there is the parish 
of Dirlton, in the county of East Lothian ; there has been an exceedingly good 
book written upon the subject by the clergyman, Mr. Stark of Dirlton. The parish 
of Dumblane, a good many years ago, adopted the retracing system, and fully 
succeeded in it. There is another parish, in Berwickshire, but the name has 
escaped me. We cannot expect, however, that the attempt will often be made 
in the present state of the law. 

3494- Would you be of opinion that the retracing system might generally 
be adopted in Scotland? — I think with certainty of success; but that it ought 
to be commenced in a particular way, and if that be not attended to, the enter- 
prize may be spoiled or put off for a considerable time. There are two 
distinct processes, both of which should be observed, when the object is to work 
a whole country out of its pauperism ; there is the parochial process, and what 
I should be inclined to call the Parliamentary process, or the legal one. In as 
far as the parochial process is concerned, I would provide for the old cases that 
were actually upon the compulsory fund out of that fund until they had died out, 
so that it would require several years before we got quit of the compulsory pro- 
vision ; I would meet, in the meanwhile, all the new applications with the money 
raised by collections, just as they do in any Scottish parish ; what I should an- 
t-pat e is, that before the collection is overtaken by the new cases, the old cases 
will have died out, and have disengaged the compulsory fund altogether, so as to 
bring the parish back again to the gratuitous economy that obtains generally in 
Scotland ; but it appears to me that before this can be carried into effect, there 
must be an interposition on the part of Parliament, because it is at all times com- 
petent for a dissatisfied claimant, more especially if backed by any powerful 
enemies to the system in his neighbourhood, to bring the administrators to the bar 
of the court of session, and it is very unpleasant to be over-hung by any possi- 
bility of that sort, so that there would be a necessity for such a law as might pro- 
tect every retracing parish from an appeal to the court of session, by making its 

irk session an ultimate court. Now, in going about to frame such a law, there 
!s a most material distinction that, I think, should be proceeded on between the 
eflect of a compulsory and that of a permissive law. Suppose that a bill were 

brought 
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ht into Parliament, making it imperative upon all the assessed parishes to Rev. 

^ t this system ; those parishes are not yet prepared for the measure, they have Thomas^ Chalmers, 
a information or conviction upon the subject, the consequence of which is, that v ™ 
behoved to be a very strong and general opposition to such a law, where- 
ver the compulsory assessment prevailed. Accordingly, we did experience this 
e osition in a recent attempt to reform Scottish pauperism ; Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh petitioned, and almost all the great towns, with many of the counties, 
petitioned against such a measure passing into a law ; they would have had no 
interest in thus resisting it if it had been merely permissive, and the effect of such 
permission, I feel persuaded, would have been that we should have had so many 
trial parishes at this moment working themselves out of their compulsory pauperism, 
while the more unmanageable and difficult parishes would have been standing by 
and waiting the result of the experiment. The success of those would awaken 
the attention of other parishes, and thus piece-meal, and by a successive process, 
the country may at length have been wholly delivered from its pauperism. 

3495. Is not the first step necessary, as far as legislative provision is required, 
a legislative declaration or enactment that would do away with the claim of right 
on the part of the pauper ? — On the part of the parish that came forward with that 
degree of consent which might be specified in the public and general Act that was 
passed on the subject. 

3496. Then what you suggest is, that parishes, upon applications founded upon 
a certain degree of assent from the parish itself, should be freed from the necessity 
by compulsion of providing for the poor? — Quite so. 

3497. In Scotland, is the compulsory system upon the advance in the different 
parishes, or otherwise ? — Upon the whole, it is on the advance. 

3498. It has sometimes been suggested, that however expedient or possible it 
may be to do without a compulsory provision of assessment in agricultural 
parishes, that such a system is absolutely necessary to meet the fluctuations which 
arise in manufacturing districts, and the alternations in the amount of wages ; what 
is your opinion upon that subject ? — It does not at all accord with my experience 
that a compulsory provision is more necessary in a manufacturing than in an 
agricultural parish ; and I perceive one very great disadvantage arising from it 
in the former class of parishes ; in a season of great depression, when wages fall as 
low as 5 s. or 6 s. a week, those wages are supplemented by some small additional 
■allowance of is. 6 d. perhaps, or 25. a week. This keeps the people at their pro- 
fessional work, which has the effect of keeping up the glut in the market, and so 
lengthening out those seasons of depression to which every manufacturing popu- 
lation is liable. 

3499. Does not the compulsory system also act upon the habits of the poor 
during those periods when, in the fluctuation of wages, by increased demand and 
increased employment, wages become very high ? — It acts, I think, by a very 
mischievous influence upon the habits of the poor during those periods, because 
it gives the feeling that they may be as reckless and extravagant as they like in 
good times, from having this to resort to in bad times. 

3500. Is that opinion supported by your observation of facts, as well as by your 
reasoning upon general principles ? — I think it is supported by the observation of 
a good many facts ; I remember in a season of great depression in Glasgow, the 
question was, whether the unemployed people, or the people who alleged them- 
selves to be unemployed, should be supported by an additional allowance, or 
whether work at low wages should be held out to them, that would detach them 
from their professional employment ; I strongly advocated the latter method, 
because I said that the former method just kept them at their looms, and kept up 
the glut in the market, and so perpetuated and aggravated the very evil that it 
was intended to remedy ; whereas, if they withdrew so many of them from their 
professional work, and gave them any other, such as ground work upon the green 
of Glasgow, or the breaking of stones, it would be found much less expensive to 
defray the entire maintenance of all who offered themselves for this extra pro- 
fessional work, than to keep them all at their professional work at a fraction of 
the cost of their maintenance in the shape of a supplementary allowance ; I think 
it is the uniform experience of manufacturing towns, that with the former method it 
is much easier to get over a season of depression than with the latter method. Now, 
w ith a poor rate in a manufacturing town, we have the whole disadvantage of 
the latter method, because we just supplement the defective wages, whereas, in 
a natural state of things, we have the advantage of the former method, by the 
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Rev. people dispersing themselves and quitting for a season their professional wo t 
Thomas Chalmers, Many of them, in these excursions, abandon the town, and find out for themselv* 
D-D. some employment in the country, which detaches them from their looms t* 
a period. There was a very instructive survey, and pregnant with weightie°r 
inference upon this subject, made by Mr. Cleland of Glasgow, at a season of er P 
depression ; he took account of all the looms in Glasgow and its neighbourhood 
for the purpose of ascertaining how many were unoccupied ; the number of looms 
in operation in ordinary times was 1 8,537, bn* a t this season he found only 13,2^ 
at work, leaving 5,256’ looms idle. This must have been a very wholesome cessation 
the benefit of which is greatly impaired under a system of poor rate. In a natural 
state of things, there is a freer dispersion of people away from their professional 
employment ; whereas there is an adhesive virtue in the poor rate, which keens 
the people together, and so lengthens out every season of over-laden markets and 
low wages. 

3501. If the system of relief have a tendency to keep the persons engaged in 
manufacturing industry when the wages of labour and the profits of that manu- 
facture are considerably diminished, has it not also the effect of diminishing the 
profits of the other persons engaged in that branch of industry, and of reducing 
them to the same distress in which the others have been involved ? — There is no 
doubt of it, by its keeping up the glut in the market ; and I have often seen the 
manufacturers of Glasgow very seriously embarrassed by the multitude of workmen 
that solicited employment from them. 

3502. What became of those 5,000 that were thrown out of work in Glasgow 
at the period you have referred to ? — It is exceedingly difficult to trace that, but 
there are a great many country and extraneous resources which people find out 
when the market is overstocked with the commodity which it is their business to 
prepare. 

35°3- Did they remove at that time from their usual places of residence?— 
There was a very general temporary emigration from Glasgow at that time. 

.35 °4* Do you consider that the compulsory system of relief has a tendency of 
raising or of lowering the rate of wages ? — Decidedly to lower the rate of wages. 
When wages are helped by the allowance system, they may be resolved into two 
ingredients ; the one consisting of wages, and the other the sum given from the 
poor rate. I have no doubt that the whole recompense for labour, a3 made up of 
both ingredients, is lower than the whole recompense would have been in a natural 
state of things. 

3595" Comparing two countries in which the rate of wages is higher in the one 
than in the other, and a free intercourse of labour subsisting between them, if in 
one of those countries no compulsory system of wages prevails, and labour is 
cheap, and there is in consequence an emigration from that country to the other 
where labour is dear, do you conceive that the introduction of a poor’s rate in the 
country where labour is cheap would have a tendency to increase the emigration, 
or diminish it ? — I think it would tend to increase the emigration. 

35o6. That would result upon the principles you have described of lowering the 
rate of wages, and thereby increasing the difference between the rate of wages in 
the two countries? — Yes. 

3507- Would it not have this additional inducement to seek labour in the other 
country, that by the poor law there would be a provision made for the females and 
the children of the labourer who came to seek employment elsewhere ? — Yes, 
and m that way discharge him from the necessity of remaining at home. It 
strikes me, that it it be proposed to establish the compulsory system in a country 
to our own, it may be done in different ways : if it be meant that it 
shall be divested of what has often been called the worst feature of the English 
pauperism, the allowance system, then I do not see how the emigration can be at 
all lessened, because if the poor’s fund is only to be applied to the impotent and 
.the aged, those are not the people to whom we are exposed ; we have still as large 
a body as ever of able and healthy men coming over, who are discharged, in fact, 
from the necessity of remaining at home, and who will therefore come over in greater 
numbers : if, on the other hand, it be proposed to establish in the other country 
l u s y stem in all its entireness, granting an allowance to able-bodied 

-iabourersas well as to the others, then if this extends only to a part of the able- 
th le “, a ° ourers °f the land, the sure effect will be the general reduction of wages 
rou 8 “out the whole body, so that the part not having the benefit of those allow- 
ces wi be under a much stronger necessity than before to come to this country ; 
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1 if in order to meet this, it be proposed to extend allowances to able-bodied 
I?,? Js to the population en masse, this, without after all accomplishing the '1 



« lessening emigration, would lead the country in such an expense as would 
obj e< " . t n o sentence of extinction upon its landed property. 



Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, 

D.D. 



, * amount to a sentence of extinction upon its landed property, 
be tanw*"^ i: f tn 



ro8. Reverting to your former evidence, if it had a tendency to lower the rate 
f wages, even independently of those consequences to which you have last 
°*. -prted ' must it not increase the tendency of cheap labour to seek a higher 
market ?— Decidedly. 

m qkoQ- Do you consider that the questions you have answered in the abstract 
ould apply to the condition of things existing between England and Ireland ? — 

T certainly do ; I think it descriptive of the relative condition of the two countries. 

oc 10. You have stated the effect which you consider the assessment principle 
produces upon the rate of wages ; what effect do you think it produces upon the 
general prices of the necessaries of life?— I am not sure that it would affect the 
price of the first necessaries of life ; but whatever effect be produced on the price 
of the first necessaries of life, and from whatever cause, it brings another element 
into operation, which at length makes the real wages of labour very much what it 
was originally. 

3511. The question was limited to the first and immediate effect of any such 
artificial supply ; and to make it clearer, will you have the goodness to advert to 
the state of Glasgow in 1817, in which there was an extra relief to the extent of 
10,000 1. given in the city of Glasgow ; taking that relief to consist either of assess- 
ment or grant, what effect do you conceive was produced by that assessment, or 
the expenditure consequent upon it, upon the price of bread r — I think, as far as 
it went, it would raise the price of bread. 

3512. Although ultimately by creating a greater demand it would have a ten- 
dency to produce a greater supply, and thereby diminish the price of bread, must 
not the first effect of it be to raise the price of bread? — I think so. 

3513. Therefore, unless the assessment was sufficient to cover a rise of price, 
in the general rise of price the poor would suffer more than they would receive 
relief from the assessment? — Yes ; and it is a suffering that would extend itself to 
those who had not received the benefit of the assessment ; so that it appears to me 
that in that way there is a transference of distress made from the class that 
receive, to those who are immediately above them and that do not receive. 

3514. Must not that tranference have a tendency to augment the number of 
paupers? — Decidedly. 

3515. Supposing relief in distress to be given by employment, what effect do 
you conceive it would produce upon the free industry of persons not receiving that 
relief, and upon the natural application of capital? — I think it must be injurious, 
if it be proposed to give relief through the medium of work, and if this be a work 
that a certain population are already engaged in, then by bringing down the price 
of their commodity, it must operate to the prejudice of the free labourers. 

3516. Supposing in a population of 10,000 weavers, 2,000 of those weavers being 
thrown out of employment, are employed in weaving in a public establishment for 
the relief of distress, does not that produce, in addition to the general lowering of 
prices, a principle of competition not founded upon the principles of profit, but 
founded upon the hope of benefit and of charity, which must derange the ordinary 
operations of industry on the part of the 8,000 weavers who would otherwise be 
employed? — I certainly think so ; it must lessen their wages, and also lessen, if 
not destroy the profits of the capitalist. 

35t7- Under ordinary principles of employing capital, is not every man pro- 
tected from any competition, except in very peculiar cases, in which the competitor 
does not receive a fair return for the capital he employs ? — He is protected from com- 
petition in so far as traders will be restrained from embarking more capital in 
a business which they think is on the eve of being overdone. 

3518. Is not the operation of this protective principle obstructed if labourers are 
employed for charitable purposes only ? — I do think so ; and it has all the mischief 
of a bounty confined to one set and not enjoyed by another. 

3519. Such being the difficulty if relief is granted in the way of employment, 
what would be the effect of its being granted in money without employment? — 
It would act in the first instance as a stimulus to population. 
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3520. How would it act upon industry ? — I think it would tend to slacken 
industry. 
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3521. If relief be given in proportion to the number of children, what 

be the consequences that you would calculate upon ? — I think it is quite cleaTth 
that must operate aS‘ a bounty upon population, and so aggravate the general 
tress of the country. ais ~ 

3522. Do you consider that any correction of the administration of the n ' 
ciple of assessment can correct the evils you have described as being incident t* 
the system itself? — I do not think that any improvement in the method of admin' ° 
tration can make head against the essential and inherent evil of the principle 18 ' 

3523. Should you apply the same observation with respect to the evils f 
assessment to a country not in a high state of civilization, that you would apply 

a country in the condition of Great Britain ?— I think that if the principle f 
assessment for the relief of poverty be introduced, it will deteriorate the conditio 
of any country. n 

3524. You think that if it were applied to the condition of the least improved 
of the European countries, it would have a tendency to lower the condition 0 f 
that country ? — I certainly think that it would. 

3525. Supposing the retracing system which you have described followed do 

you conceive there would be a danger of increased suffering, if, after due pre- 
paration by that retracing process, the power of compulsory assessment were 
altogether withdrawn ?— I am quite satisfied that upon the abolition of the com- 
pulsory system, there would ensue a full compensation to the people for the whole 
amount that had been withdrawn from them in consequence of that abolition. 
I feel convinced that the augmented industry and economy of the people would 
prevent more than one half of the poverty that is now relieved under the com- 
pulsory system ; then, that the relative affections, restored to natural and proper 
strength, would do more than provide for the half of what remained ; then, that 
the kindness of the poor one for another, no longer diverted from its natural exer- 
cise by the prospect of relief ab extra , would set agoing a busy process of internal 
charity that would nearly overtake the last remainder, and leave the rich less of 
unrelieved distress to contend with under a natural system than they have at pre- 
sent under the compulsory. r 

3.526. Are you of opinion that that could be accomplished in England, where 
the population is supposed to be so redundant?— Yes, I think it Is capable of 
being accomplished in England, provided the two processes are strictly attended 
to, that I have already adverted to. 

3527. Taking into consideration the present state of the poor laws in England 
under which the people have been so long accustomed to receive relief, are you 
still of that opinion?— Yes; because the first process, or the parochial one, sup- 
poses that all the existing cases are to be provided for as they are at present, and 
thus makes the work a very gradual one in reference to the families of a parish ; 
and the second process makes it a gradual work in reference to the parishes of the 
country, because each parish is left to adopt it under certain specified conditions, 
just as each parish incloses its own commons under certain specified conditions, 
so going on, not simultaneously, but successively. 

3528. How are the Committee to understand that you consider the compulsory 
system to have the tendency of increasing the number of persons requiring relief, 
and at the same time giving an amount of relief which is less than the retief that 
would be afforded from private sources, and thereby having a diminished means 
ot relief to apply to a greater number of cases of distress ?— I think that under 
the compulsory system of England there is a greater surplus of unrelieved suffering 
than there would be under the natural system ; and that this unrelieved suffering 
under the natural system would meet with securities for its being relieved, which 
altoo-ether U SOf ^ S ^ Stem ^ as e ® ect °f diminishing, if not of extinguishing 

, 3529- Does that relief principally depend upon the kindly feeliugsof the neigh- 
bourhood which you have described to operate in Scotland ?— The efficacy of 
the natural system lies more in prevention than relief, and altogether depends, 
first, on the improved habits of industry and economy among the population ; 
second, on the increased exercise that would be given to the relative affections; 
bird, on that mutual kindness which obtains between the poor in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; and both last and least, on the stimulated liberalities of the rich. 

3.530* In order to make that source of relief effectual, must there not be 
a general disposition to voluntary contribution among the people ? — After the ex- 
perience I have had in St. Johns, I count less on the disposition to voluntary 

contributions 
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., ,;„ns than I atone time thought would be necessary. I now feel that R«v 
contribut " ^ . ht suffice l0 meet tlie new applications, and that the success ThmaCMm*, 

a va 7 ®ing process depends more upon its reflex influence on the habits of v ' J x 

°" a r 1- themselves than on the sum raised by collection. 

*>“ ]*° P Do you conceive that even the alms and the collections of the kirk 
' n themselves, laying out of consideration altogether the question of compul- 
“ csessment, are more productive of benefit in relieving distress than they 
S °v be oroductiveofe.il, upon the principles you have laid down, by exciting 
01 y elation among the poor?-I think there is a distinction to be made between 
t may be called the economic influences of our Scottish voluntary system, and 
a moral influences. In as far as the economic influences go, they may, to a certain 
be productive of evil. Even our public charity does induce a certain 
See of dependence on the part of the families, and that dependence outruns the 
mower of the kirk session to relieve their wants, so as to cause a relaxation which 
Strips somewhat the amount of relief; but although I do not hold he paro- 
chial charity of Scotland to be productive of any good, but rather to a slight de- 
gree of the contrary, economically speaking, -yet I feel desirous of its being 
Emt up on several accounts ; first, it may be furnished with safe and -salutary 
absorbents in directing its means to the relief of disease, m providing for the 
deaf and dumb, and for lunatics, and for all who are better cared for 
at public institutions than they could be at their own houses ; secondly, 
our parochial charity does provide an occasion of intercourse between the 
very poorest of our people and the elders of the parish, so as to secure 
that their cases shall be more extensively known, and in that way opening upon 
them to a greater extent relief from private sources. Again, from the small pro- 
portion of our paupers to the whole population, a man never enters into the situa- 
tion of a regular pauper without making a noticeable descent below the level ot 
the plebeian community. To save him from this, both his own energies and the 
feelings of his relatives and. friends are brought vigorously into play. Lastly, 

I have adverted to another influence that runs along the margin of our poverty : 
the great mass of our people in the unassessed parishes contribute their hall- 
pennies at the Sunday collection, and they have persevered in this habit for years. 

Now, in virtue of this habit, the transition would be felt the more painful to the 
state of being receivers, so that the moral distance of our families from pauperism^ 
is widened by this operation, and the moral barrier is strengthened m the way ot 
their entering within the verge of pauperism ; but in as far as the mere economi- 
cal good to the people by relief, coming out of the positive distributions of the 
kirk session is concerned, I would say, that upon the whole it is productive of no 
advantage to the Scottish population. . _ . ., o , 

Do you consider that there is any practical difference between the ad- 
ministration of funds raised by assessment for relief, and the ad ministration i of 
equal funds produced by voluntary contributions, or the gifts of pi lvate charity. 

I think that the feeling of right, associated with the former, produces a very 
important practical difference in favour of the voluntary fund. But I further 
think, that there is mischief in any public or conspicuous organization got up tor 
the relief of want. In several parishes of Scotland there is avoluntary associa- 
tion, which contributes something over and above the collection at the church 
doors, and to the sum thus raised they give a different title from that of an assess- 
ment. This certainly is less hurtful than a distribution to the same amount w hen 
raised by assessment, but much more hurtful than the same sum when distri- 
buted unseen and by private individuals. . , - 

3533. Comparing the administration of two funds of equal amount, m 
a population of equal distress, do you not consider that the good done wil 
be in proportion to the moral discrimination with which that relief is given . 

3534. From your comparison of the administration of funds raised by assess 

ment with the administration of funds raised by voluntary contribution, o y 
conceive that an equal reliance can be placed upon the moral discrimma 
which the one class of resources are administered and the ot er .- f , 

is much greater moral discrimination by the administrators of A\a 

flian by the administrators of the other, but that there ,s a still greater moraldis- 
crimination by individuals, more especially when their chanty is given ithin 
spheres of their respective acquaintanceship, which is the direction, I believe, 

generally takes. Tta 3535- Will 
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R ® v ; , 3535- Will not the managers of a voluntary fund distribute it wih 

Thomns^Chalmers, mmation and frugality than the managers of a compulsory fund?^ t S dlSCri ' 

V J 3536- Do you consider that the distress of any given number of abou r p S °' 

20 May, be resolved into the proportion existing between the number of liose laK* 

1830 . and the power of employing capital productively in the employnent nf°!f ers 
labourers . — Yes ; I think that upon these two elements the state a the Lk ° Se 
depends, J abou rer 

. 3537- Do you consider that a compulsory assessment has a tenamcv eiik 
increase the capital or the means of employing it productively, or t> diminKW 0 
supply of labour? I think it has no tendency either to increase th: capital r, ae 
decrease the supply of labour ; on the contrary, to increase the supilv of Ukl to 
and therefore to aggravate the distress. ^ * ab ° Ur » 

3538. Do you consider that capital raised by assessment andemploveH ; 
labour, will be employed as profitably as if that capital were left to s-.ek its nah,^ 
employment with a view to profit? — I conceive it will be employd much mn! 
profitably in the latter way. J m ° re 

3539- Then the assessment only making a new appropriation cf the canitai 
and not creating any capital, or augmenting the means of employing it profitably’ 
but tending to diminish those means, must it not have a further influence fn 
lowering the condition of the poor themselves ? — I certainly think so 

354°- D° you conceive there is any mode of employing a comptlsorv assess 
ment which could have the effect of raising the wages of labour ?— certainly 
not see any, but think the effect would be all the other way. 7 d ° 

t. f 3?4-. In those states of transition which occur in the passing fron one mode nf 
life to another, as for example in early times, from hunting to patoral life or 
from agricultural to manufacturing, or from the hand manufacture tcmanufacture 
carried on by machinery, do yon conceive that compulsory assessnent may be 
necessary to carry the bulk of the population through the peculia pressure of 
distress m the transition state ?-I should think that any temporarydistrcss eon- 
sequent upon such a transition, if necessary to be met at all, shouE be met hv 
temporary expedients, and that if met by the establishment of a poor aw, it would 
n y tend to perpetuate evils which might otherwise have soon passel away 

3542- Ihose processes which have been alluded to, although iroductive of 
temporary suffering, having a general and ultimate tendency to gooi, would not 
the application of a compulsory system of relief disturb and impem them and 
tHnk b Jo lmPede the g ™ era g °° d whlch may be ul,im ately produced ?-I certainly 

3543- Where those cases are of frequent recurrence, would not thi application 
of temporary expedients to each of them induce the necessity of soue pTma„ e n“ 
mode such as a poor law, of meeting those cases ?-m/ experiinee ™ the 

operation of all those temporary expedients is, that they are more ailed for in 
those places where the assessment has been acted on, than in those daces where 
there ts no assessment, so that the pressure to which a country is expised periodi- 
cally from certain fluctuations m its state, is a pressure that will be fetaitlmrreater 
severity in an assessed than in an unassessed district. ^ 

no? 544 ' therefore, if those temporary expedients ied to the introiuction of a 
permanent assessment, you consider that the necessity of recurrene to extra 
ordmtiry systems of relief would be more frequent under the assessient system 
than under the unassessed system ?_I certainly think so. 7 

— 70U t Ti ed yOU , r attentio11 10 tlle existing state of thingiin Ireland ? 

Tvery Snute a?/' pT ' mUS ‘ P r ° feSS in asfer as 

concerned 4 Sla “ stloal a eq“ a mtance with the condition of is people is 

nf?. 54 h : h HaVe 7 °, U b , eeU in MandP-I have beenin Ireland, but notin that part 
of Mand, *** ^ 1 W °'" 7 b “" " ‘ ba 

landau th?? ‘ h<! T baV ? been able to *° condiion of Ire- 

exit n hat cmrntrv 7 °"d l T"'™ aud study, do you conceiv, that there 
Principles to “ ‘° P™ 1 * he a PP lia ation of ymr general 

1,3 II, Ireland?— Though not minutely or statistically acquinted with 

certainly ^vw 6 faIth >n the identity of human nature all the worE over, and 

Ireland as to f °” ““ SUbjeC ‘ ° f P au P erism refer » ra " ch “> 
3548. It would appear from the evidence taken before this Comaittee, that 

many 
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n y of the agricultural districts of Ireland are now in what may be called a Rev. 
transition state, and that there is a tendency in altering the system of managing Thomas Chalmers , 
lands, to consolidate farms, and to unite together small farms of five or ten acres D - D - 

into large farms of 30 and 40 acres, the small cottagers passing into the state of / 

labourers, which change seems to be productive of pressure upon the population ; 2 °g I ® y ’ 

do you consider that those circumstances would render the introduction of any 3 ' 

principle of assessment advisable or necessary ?— The introduction of the principle 
of assessment would just have the same effect upon the population now about to 
leave their farms, that it has upon operative manufacturers in a season of 
depression ; it would keep them together, and subject the parishes permanently 
to the evil resulting from a redundant population, and prevent that natural 
distribution of the people which is best adapted to the new state of things. 

3549. The population of Ireland being chiefly potato fed, which is a crop 
attended with great fluctuations and casualties, do you consider that those fluc- 
tuations and casualties would render a system of compulsory relief advisable ? — 

Quite the reverse. 

3550. In what respect do you consider the assessment principle would be pro- 
ductive of evil under such circumstances ? — I think it would just add to the reck- 
lessness and improvidence of the people, and so land the country in a still greater 
population without increased means of maintaining them. If I may be permitted, 

I will advert to a principle, which I think may be called the pervading fallacy in 
the speculations of those who advocate the establishment of a poor rate in Ireland, 
and is founded on the observation of a connection between a high state of character 
and a high state of economic comfort; it is quite palpable that so it is in facf; 
but there seems to be an important mistake in the order of causation. It is often 
conceived that comfort is the cause, and character is the effect ; now I hold that 
character is the cause, and that comfort is the effect. It does not appear that if 
you lay hold of a man 30 or 40 years old, with his inveterate habits, and improve 
his economic condition, by giving him, through a poor rate or otherwise, 3/. or 4I. 
a year more, it does not appear to me that this man will be translated thereby 
into other habits, or higher tastes, but he will dissipate it generally in the same 
reckless and sordid kind of indulgence to which he had been previously accustomed: 
whereas, if instead of taking hold of the man, and attempting to elevate him by 
the improvement of his economic condition, you take hold of the boy, and attempt 
to infuse into him the other element, which I conceive to be the causal one, by 
means of education, then you will, through the medium of character, work out an 
improvement in his economic condition. What I should advise is, that education 
be made universal in Ireland, and that you should weather for a season the annoy- 
ance of Ireland’s mendicity, and the annoyance of that pressure, which I conceive 
to be altogether temporary. This appears to me the only principle upon which 
Ireland can be securely and effectually brought to a higher standard of enjoyment, 
and into the state of a well habited and well conditioned peasantry. I think that 
if patiently waited for, very great results might be looked for ere another generation 
pass away ; but then the establishment of a poor law would throw a very heavy 
obstruction indeed on that educational process, to which alone I look for a per- 
manent improvement in the state of Ireland. 

3551 * You have stated that you conceive the tendency of the principle of 
assessment would be to increase population, and to create or to increase habits 
of improvidence, and inconsiderate marriages; now, if it is shown that in Ireland 
the population has increased more rapidly, and that greater improvidence exists 
than in Britain, how would you reconcile those two statements, your statement of 
principle and this statement of fact ? — I am quite sensible of the effect which this 
complication of the problem has had in casting what may be called a general 
obscuration over it. If the only element upon which the standard of enjoyment 
depended was a poor rate, and if, in point of fact, we saw in a country where 
a Poor rate was established a much higher standard of enjoyment than in a country 
where there was no poor rate, the inference would be a very fair one ; establish 
the poor rate there, and we shall bring the people up to a higher standard. But 
the whole matter is mixed and complicated with other influences ; there are other 
dements than the poor rate which euter into the question of a nation’s prosperity, 
and have a deciding influence on the taste and condition of the people. The low 
standard of enjoyment in Ireland is attributable not to the want of a poor rate, but 
to other causes — to misgovernment, and to imperfect education. On the other 
“and, there has been a gradual elevation of the people of England keeping pace 
54 ’ T 1 3 with 
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Rev. with its commerce, its growth in general opulence, its pure administration of 

Thomas Chalmers, justice. The better condition of its people, is no more due to its poor rate than it 

^ 1 D - y is to its national debt. Its high standard of enjoyment is not in consequence of it! 

v v poor rate, but in spite of its poor rate. I believe that had there been no poor rate 
a °"*o y ’ in England there would have been a higher standard of enjoyment than there i 

3 ' now, and, on the other hand, that if there had been a poor rate in Ireland the/ 

would have been a lower standard of enjoyment there than there is at present, in 
a word, had the condition of the two countries with reference to the single circum 
stance of a poor rate been reversed, there would have been a still wider difference 
between them in favour of England, and against Ireland, than there is at this 
moment. 

3552. You conceive that if you were to add to the causes which have tended 
to increase rapidly the population of Ireland, and to produce improvidence and 
recklessness on the part of the people, an additional cause tending in the same 
direction, namely, the establishment of a poor rate, you conceive the evils already 
existing would be very much augmented ? — They would. If it is intended to 
introduce the system of poor rate into Ireland with a view of elevating the standard 
of enjoyment, or elevating the general condition of the families of Ireland, this is 
an aim far different from the ordinary purpose of a poor rate. The aim of the 
present system of poor rate is to rescue a fraction of the people from extreme 
wretchedness ; but should it aim at the still more magnificent object of raising the 
general population above the level and the rate of its present enjoyments, the very 
expense of such an achievement extending to a million families in Ireland, would 
seem to fasten upon the scheme the charge of being utterly impracticable, besides 
utterly failing in its object, for that is really not the way of raising a people to 
higher tastes and habits of enjoyment. 

3553. Do you not consider that the improvidence of the people, and their 
recklessness in consequence of the increase of their numbers, will be found in 
a direct proportion to their misery and degradation, provided the misery is not of 
that cast which immediately affects human life? — I think that the causal and 
antecedent influence in the whole matter is a moral one. The people are in an 
uneducated state, with perhaps no great infusion of Christian principle in their 
minds ; it is this which produces misery and a low economic condition, and if 
brought out of this by direct educational means, it will operate favourably upon their 
providential habits so as to restrain the tendency of the country to over- population. 

3554. Do you conceive that that good effect which you have suggested can be 
produced by an unnatural diversion of capital in the shape of a tax paid by one 
and received by another ? — Quite the contrary. 

3555. Are you not of opinion, that religious instruction and religious habits are 
mainly conducive to the contentment of the peasantry with their lot ? — 'They 
form, I think, the highway to a people’s economic prosperity in every respect; 
but may I be permitted to say here, that there are different kinds of education. 

3556. In what country should you state the standard of enjoyment of the 
labouring classes to be higher than in Great Britain ? — I am not well acquainted 
with the general state of other countries ; I should suppose that in America the 
standard of enjoyment may be higher, foT which there is a very palpable reason. 
But as if to prove that this depends not on mere physical abundance, there is 
also a very high standard of enjoyment in Norway. I have been told that 
the appearance of the peasantry in the Florentine state of Italy indicates a very 
high standard of enjoyment. 

3557 * Do you know in those countries whether any and what provision is 
made for the poor? — I am not sufficiently informed for replying immediately 
to that question. 

3558. In those parts of Great Britain with which you are acquainted, have 
you found that the standard of enjoyment rises in proportion as the principle 
of assessment is more or less introduced ? — I think that the resulting effect of 
the standard of enjoyment is so much due to other causes besides the poor rate, 
that I would not infer any thing in favour of a poor rate, though I perceived 
a low standard of enjoyment where it was wanting, or a high standard of 
enjoyment where it was established. In connection with the standard of enjoy- 
ment, I would advert to that education of habits which has been going on for 
centuries jn England. Its commerce and civilization have insensibly, in the 
course of generations, wrought up, as it were, a high standard of enjoyment 
among the people. The peasanty of Ireland has not had this advantage, and 

neither 
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. i . has Scotland had it in such a degree, but the high standard of enjoyment Rev. 

? jjje latter country was brought on almost per salturn by a prodigiously supe- Thomas Chalmers, 
'ior kind °f education to that of habits, I mean the education of principle. D ‘ ^ 

When you speak of the standard of enjoyment, do you mean the enjoy- 
ment of something like a degree of luxury, or do you mix with it the principle of 2 °8*o y ’ 
happiness ? — No ; in any economical reasonings I would not speak of happiness, 
because I can understand that from the mere natural advantages of a country ; 
a peasant may have greater happiness, although he has less of means over and 
above the mere absolute necessaries of life. I would estimate the standard of 
enjoyment by that which remains to the peasant over and above the absolute 
necessaries of life for the purchase of other things. Now, an English traveller 
coming into Scotland will have an unfair idea of our standard of enjoyment from 
a mere cursory glance he casts upon the people. He finds them walking bare- 
footed, and perhaps not so respectably clothed as the English peasantry are ; and 
that the general aspect of his house as to furniture is more slovenly than in 
England. But on examining the items of his expenditure, it will be found not 
only that decent Sabbath attire, but the education of children, and often the seat 
rent of church or chapel enter into his system of family economics. Taking those 
circumstances into account, it will be found that the standard of enjoyment is 
much higher among the Scottish peasantry than at first sight it appears to be. 

3560. In those particular instances which have come within your observation, 
where the compulsory assessment has been withdrawn, and the poor have been 
supported by voluntary contribution, was the standard of enjoyment reduced by 
that change ? — Certainly not reduced. 

3561. You have stated in a former part of your evidence that the effect of the 
assessment principle is not to be measured by the money raised and expended, 
but by the hope excited in the minds of those who apply for relief ; now if there 
be a principle of assessment which is indefinite, and which creates a right in any 
applicant to receive relief, must not the mischief also be indefinite and unbounded ? 

— Quite so ; it makes the expectation indefinite, and will sink indefinitely the 
standard of enjoyment. On the subject of different standards among different 
people, I beg leave to state an anecdote, which is somewhat illustrative of the 
different habits of our two populations, the Irish and the Scotch. A Scotchman 
and an Irishman, in Glasgow, had got into converse, and were comparing notes 
with each other about their modes of living : the Scotchman, with a curiosity 
characteristic of his nation, asked the Irishman what he took to breakfast, the 
answer was, potatoes ; he next asked what he took to dinner, it was the same answer, 
potatoes ; he finally asked him what he took to supper, there was still the same 
unvarying answer, potatoes. The Scotchman could not altogether comprehend 
the mystery of such diet and regimen, and to be further resolved, asked if he 
took kitchen to his potatoes. Perhaps it may be necessary to explain that term. 

With our Scottish peasantry, the substratum of the meal is either potatoes or 
bread ; and if there be anything wherewith to season it in the shape of butter 
or cheese, or any coarse preparation of animal food, this, in the humble nomen- 
clature of our poor, is called kitchen. Now the hero of our narrative had none 
of all these things, and so, when questioned by the Scotchman, whether he had 
any kitchen to his potatoes, he, at no loss for a reply, and determined not to be 
outdone, said, that he made the big potatoes kitchen to the little ones. Now, to 
meet the question in the terms of this anecdote, whether the people will be raised 
to a higher condition by improving their moral character through the medium of 
their comfort, or improving their comfort through the medium of character, my 
own opinion is, that it is not by giving kitchen to the potatoes that you will 
moralise the men ; but that if you educate and enlighten the boys, another 
generation will not pass away ere the universal habit of Ireland be the use of 
kitchen to their potatoes. 

3562. Do you think the effect would be the same if the kitchen were acquired 
by the man as the result of his own industry, as it would be if the kitchen were 
obtained by a tax upon others ? — Certainly not ; the kitchen being supplied by 
his own industry is the result of higher principles in the man, which principles 
would abide with him. 

3563. Have you seen any difference of habits between such of the poor in 
Scotland as have not acquired settlements, and those who have acquired settle- 
ments ? — J n as f ar as a settlement in an unassessed parish is concerned, the 
advantage is so very small, that it does not operate sensibly. 

6 54. T 1 4 3564. la 
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3564. In an assessed parish, do you conceive there would be any differenc 
habits among the people, between those who had acquired settlements, and th °* 
who had not ? — I have not had personal observation upon the subject, but I h° Se 
been informed upon good authority that there are instances in England of Deo i 6 
who have lost, and irrecoverably lost, all benefit from the poor rate, in cons 6 
quence of their having no settlement, and that the habits of those people are % 
a higher kind, and their state of comfort greater than those who have the benefit 
of the poor rate. 

3565. Did you pay any attention to the time of residence of your parishioner 
in those parishes where the contributions were voluntary? — Yes, it is always an 
object, because our fund is small, and we are very willing to protect ourselves • 
there is a positive law upon the subject, that three years residence gives a 
settlement. 

3566. Are you aware that the persons you have described to be without a 
settlement, claim relief in England as casual poor ? — I am not sufficiently ac _ 
quainted with all the varieties of the practice in England ; the people to whom 
I alluded as being without a settlement, make no claim to any sort of relief; they 
would rather remain than be removed, and in consequence of depending wholly 
on their own resources, are observed to be of superior habits to those around 
them. 

3567. You stated in your former evidence that one-third of the relief given 
out of the fund in the parish of St. John was appropriated to the relief of Irish 
paupers ? —That applied only to the eastern district of St. John’s, which compre- 
hends about one-half of the population, and it is the poorer half, and the half i n 
which the Irish are more numerous. 

3568. What proportion do the Irish population in that district bear to the 
Scottish population ? — I endeavoured to ascertain that before I came here, but 
I was not able to make it out. 

3569- Laying out of sight the objections you have stated to any general prin- 
ciple of compulsory assessment, do you not conceive that there are certain classes 
of misery and distress for which relief may be safely afforded, and which, if safely 
to be afforded, ought to be afforded ? — I think there is a very great distinction 
between cases of general indigence and certain other cases of distress, which may 
be relieved with all safety. 

3570. What would be the distinction in general principle that you would lay 
down between the two classes of cases ? — I would say that all those cases of hope- 
less and irrecoverable disease, or even those cases of disease which are better 
managed in public institutions than in private families, ought to be provided for 
with the utmost liberality. 

3571. Do you not conceive that all- cases of misery, the relief of which has no 
tendency to increase the number of cases requiring relief, may be safely provided 
for r — I think they may be provided for with all safety. 

3572. Would not cases of insanity, and cases of loss of sight and loss of limb, 
come under the latter description ?— Decidedly. Deaf and dumb asylums, lunatic 
asylums, institutions for the blind, infirmaries, and even fever hospitals might be 
supported to the uttermost on public funds. It is the more desirable a° right 
direction should be given to public charity, and in particular to the charities of 
the rich ; that, generally speaking, the upper classes have a great desire to do 
g-V* 1 k Qew but bow to do it. There is one way in which ostensible relief, 
whether through the medium of an assessment or from the hands of the wealthy, 
might scatter on every side the elements of moral deterioration, and that is when 
the object is general indigence. There is another way in which public and visible 
charity might prove of permanent benefit to society, both for the relief of suffering 
and the increase of virtue among men; such as the support of institutions for the 
cure or alleviation of disease, and for education. 

r ^° U n °* Conceive P rov * s i° n might be made at the public expense 

tor all those cases of calamity which are so entirely contingent that no foresight 
or previous calculation could be made to prevent their occurrence, or to provide 
tor them when they do occur ? — I think that institutions ought to be provided 
tor all those cases. 

3574- Do you see any objection to an enlarged liberal provision for the relief 
t * 1 j P 00r ’ * n ^ ie wa y distribution of medicines and dispensaries ? — 

wou d object to any legal relief of the poor in their own houses. I would 
not object to dispensaries, the object of which is medicine ; but all that kind 
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f household distress which falls in the way of the ordinary experience of families, 
I think should be left to be provided for by the families themselves, or by private 

C ^ 357 5 - Would you include, under that class of human misery which may be 
safely provided for, those cases of extreme weakness and destitution of old age 
which may be equally afflicting with bodily disease ? — I think that old age is so 
jnuch the general lot of human nature that it would strike too much into the 
providential habits of the poor to make any thing like a regular and systematic 
provision for it. 

3576. If any such provision were made, might it not also operate injuriously 
upon the filial habits and duties of the young ? — Yes ; I think it would tend to 
undermine the virtue of filial piety. 

3577. Amongst the establishments for which a safe provision might be made, 
would you include foundling hospitals, or any asylums for deserted children ? — 
I consider that that would be just a direct encouragement to immorality ; I know 
not a single instance of a deserted family in an unassessed parish in Scotland. 
There were three or four such instances occurred in my own parish in Glasgow, 
when I was there ; whereas I have often seen whole columns in the English 
newspapers, for example, at Manchester, filled up with advertisements of run- 
away husbands. 

3578. Have you known any instances of it in assessed parishes in Scotland? — 
Yes, in towns. 

3579. Do you not consider that to be very much peculiar to the manufac- 
turing districts ? — I think it is altogether owing to the feeling that the family 
will be provided for. 

3580. Is the reputed father in Scotland called upon to maintain his illegitimate 
child 1 — He is ; and there is a very remarkable testimony from one of our border 
parishes upon this subject. The Rev. Mr. Morgan, minister of Graitney, a parish 
contiguous to England, and separated from it only by a small stream, wrote me 
some years ago, that “ to females, who bring illegitimate children into the world, 
we give nothing. They are left entirely to their own resources. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact, that children of this description with us are more tenderly brought 
up, better educated, and, of course, more respectable, and more useful members 
of society than illegitimates on the other side of the Sark, who, in a great many 
instances, are brought up solely at the expense of the parishes.” 

3581. May the cases which do prevail of infanticide, and the more numerous 
cases of convictions of females for the concealment of the birth of their children, 
afford a sufficient justification for the establishment of foundling hospitals, or 
a provision by law for deserted children ? — It is certainly painful to contemplate 
even one case of infanticide ; but I have no doubt that the wretchedness and 
the vices of society would be greatly augmented by the institution of a regular 
provision for illegitimate or deserted children. 

3582. Do you think the dangers to society on the whole would be greater in 
holding out what might be considered a bounty on the desertion of children, than 
any good which might be produced by preventing cases of infanticide, even if 
that good were to be attained ? — I think it would be decidedly better for society 
that there should be no provision of the kind. 

3583. You would rely on the general feelings of human nature as a protection? 
— Yes, I would ; and I hold it greatly better to trust human nature in this parti- 
cular, than to thwart and interfere with her. 

3584. With respect to asylums for orphans, do you think they would come 
under the class of institutions for which you conceive a provision might be made ? 
— I would hesitate more about an institution for orphans than the other institu- 
tions that have been mentioned; but still I am persuaded that orphans fare better 
on the whole in virtue of being left to the sympathy of their more distant relatives, 
and afterwards to the spontaneous patronage which their situation procures for them 
in society. This is, perhaps, the most ambiguous of the cases that have been pro- 
posed ; but, on the whole, I should feel inclined to decide against such an institu- 
tion. There is a very delightful piece of information that I got upon this subject 
no earlier than yesterday, an experience with regard to Spitalfields : — “ At 
the time of the severe distress in Spitalfields in 1816, they obtained, by applica- 
tion to Government, a quantity of stores, blankets, great coats, &c. &c. among 
the rest a quantity of childrens’ shoes ; it was determined to give these to the most 
distressed children in the various schools, and upon examination it was found 
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that in the schools of Spitalfields and its vicinity, there were more than 70 oroh 
! > who, upon the death of their parents, had been taken into their houses bv th S 
poor, and had been supported by them.” Upon the whole of this subject I M 
20 Mar sa y> tbat * ^ lin ^ t * lere a great deal of sound political economy in the N U ** 

1830 Testament, and that a lesson upon this very matter maybe derived from tlT 

example of our Saviour. On two occasions, when the multitude were overtak 
by hunger, he brought down food by miracle. It is quite evident that had thf 
been His system it would have disorganized the whole of Judea, and the popul 8 
tion would have run in multitudes after Him for the purpose of beino- fed . 
accordingly the third time He was applied to, He detected the sordid principle’upon 
which they ran after Him, and said “ You have come to Me, not to see the 
miracles but to eat of the loaves and be filled,” and instead of performing the 
miracle again, He put them off with a moral and spiritual advice. Now this stands 
remarkably contrasted with His example in reference to cases of disease. We do 
not read a single instance of His having sent a diseased petitioner uncured or 
disappointed away from Him ; and we read often when they brought the 
lame and the lunatic, and the impotent folk, to be cured by Him, of His looking 
at them, and having compassion on them and healing them all. Now His 
doings had all the eclat in them of a public charity, so that had He brought down 
food indefinitely by miracle, it would have disorganized and put into disorder the 
whole population ; but no such effect would arise though He brought down health 
indefinitely by miracle. Every cure diminishes the amount of disease, whereas 
every individual act of relief does not diminish the amount of poverty. The will i s 
upon the side of that indolence and dissipation which leads to poverty, so that the 
poverty will be indefinitely multiplied with the public provision that is made for 
it. But we shall never enlist the human will on the side of disease by all we can 
do for its relief. No man will break a limb for the benefit of a skilful amputation 
in an infirmary. We have a guarantee in the feelings of our sentient economy 
against any mischief being done, by providing indefinitely for the cure of disease • 
whereas we have no such guarantee, but the opposite, in devising any thin* like 
public measures for the relief of general indigence. 

3585- You stated that there had been a great number of Irish in Glasgow 
what effect has that had upon the Scotch poor with whom they have mixed ?— 
I think upon the whole a deteriorating effect. Yet I must say I liked the Irish 
part of my parishioners. They received me always with the utmost cordiality 
and very often attended my household ministrations, although Catholics. 

3586. Are you aware that the parishes in Scotland have ever endeavoured to 
prevent a settlement being gained by three years residence, by turning them out? 

,1 iat ca l e dp ne > I understand, by a form of legal warning, without removal • 
and even when the paupers of another parish reside with us, we do not incur the 
expense of removing them, but treat them as we should our own poor, and by 
drawing upon the kirk session of the parish where they have their settlement we 
get compensation for all our outgoings. 

3587* Must not the residence be an industrious one in order to entitle the 
person to a settlement ? — Yes, an industrious residence of three years. 

, 35 8. Are you not of opinion that in Ireland, where the average of wages may 
be about 8 d. a day, if there was a compulsory assessment the population would 
very soon consider themselves entitled to claim relief, according to the standard 
that they found observed in giving relief to a similar class in this country ? — I think 
it is very likely they would. J 

3589. Then if that was likely to be the case in Ireland, where the wages average 
no more than 8 d. a day, would not the effect be to throw almost the whole 
labouring population of the country as claimants upon the poor rate ? — Certainly. 
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The Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. again called in ; and Examined. 

3590- THE Committee, inferring from your evidence that you place no reliance 
upon the system of compulsory assessment for the improvement of the condition 
o e poor; are there any other causes, or any other agencies which can be em- 
ployed, which in your mind are calculated to raise and to improve their condition ? 

-I think 
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j t jjink the main cause for bringing the people into a better economical state 

• their Christian education, and by the establishment of schools well conducted, 
T should look hopefully to a better state of things in Ireland : I am led to this 
bv the experience of Scotland. All the other causes of amelioration which I have 
ever heard of I esteem to be of such subordinate importance, that they are nearly 
absorbed in what I conceive to be the main cause, that of bringing the people into 
a better moral state. 

2591 . Do you not conceive that the removal of all obstacles which check or 
fetter industry, or all obstacles which prevent the accumulation of capital, of 
themselves of very minor importance, and subordinate to moral causes, are yet 
matters which it would be the duty of the Committee and of the Legislature to 
attend to ? — I am not sanguine of a great result from either of those causes. It 
appears to me that there is a natural limit to the extension of trade ; monopolies 
and other restraints do impose an artificial limit on the extension of our commerce 
and manufactures, which lies a certain but very little way within the natural 
limit. One great cause, I apprehend, of the commercial distress that took place 
some years ago, was the over sanguine anticipation of an indefinite career for 
commercial enterprize, upon the removal of certain fetters which had before lain 
upon it, in consequence of which there was a great overtrading, and speculators 
came much sooner into contact with the natural limit than they at all anticipated. 

3592. Having stated in a former part of your evidence that what regulated the 
actual condition of the poor, independently of the moral causes, is the proportion 
that exists between the numbers of the people, and the means of employing capital 
productively in labour; are there not causes that will act upon the one or the other of 
those two principles? — I am disposed to count a great deal more on those moral causes 
which affect the number of labourers, than on the causes which affect capital as 



a means of employing them ; capital does not admit of indefinite accumulation, 
and may press as inconveniently, in virtue of its excess, upon the business of the 
country, as the population does upon the food of a country ; if capital go beyond 
that excess, then it is necessarily wasted in losing speculations. I would not 
count, therefore, so much upon the extension of capital as political economists 
generally do for additional employment to the people. 

3593. What would you say with respect to the second principle, which is 
coupled with the extent of capital, namely, the means of employing it productively? 
— With respect to the means of employing it productively, or in other words, so as 
that the capital shall be returned with a profit, this is not a thing which we have 
the indefinite command of. In virtue of additional capital embarked in the pre- 
paration of certain commodities, the market may be so glutted that the capital 
shall be completely lost in the consequent fall of prices. 

3594. Suppose that, by artificial means, the comforts and necessaries of life are 
raised by taxation and other causes, do you not consider that that acts immediately 
upon the condition of the people, and that the removal of those causes would tend 
to improve that condition? — It acts not on the condition of the people, but on 
the cultivation of the soil, and so on the means of maintaining them. The removal 
of these causes would certainly in the first instance be followed up by an enlarge- 
ment of our agricultural produce, but whether this shall work a permanent 
improvement in the state of business depends altogether, I imagine, on their 
character and habits. Without a moral change in the population, any enlarge- 
ment of their comfort, resulting from the abolition of taxes and other restraints, 
will, I fear, be altogethertemporary. 

3595. Supposing an artificial system of taxation, which had the effect of raising 
the price of bread, and that that taxation were withdrawn, which may be sup- 
posed to bring down bread to the value of potatoes, do you not conceive that in 
their command upon the diminished price of bread there would be an increase on 
the part of the poor of the means of consuming bread, and so of any other article, 
such as sugar ? — The consequence would be that the poor, in the first instance, 
would be translated into better circumstances ; but without a proportional change 
in their habits, their standard of enjoyment remains the same; and they, marrying 
according to that standard, are soon where they were again. 

3596. But if, contemporaneously with the removal of obstacles which prevent 
the consumption of commodities, you have also found means for raising the moral 
condition of the people, will not the attainment of the comforts of life be greatly 
facilitated by the alteration ? — As a subsidiary to the great work of amelioration, 
I should not refuse any expedient that might be of effect for the interim and 
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temporary improvement in the condition of the people. At the same time, the 
question throws me back upon an improvement in their habits as the only perma- 
nent cause that will maintain the peasantry in a comfortable and well-conditioned 
state. 

3597. In considering the state of a population, at any given time, or in anv 
given place, do you see any connection between the numbers and the area upon 
which those numbers stand, without reference to other circumstances that can 
determine their physical condition ? — The only connection between numbers and 
areas which I can perceive is, that if two countries were of equal average fertility 
and neither of them derived their supplies from abroad, the larger country would 
of course have the larger population. But the proximate cause of this is just the 
augmented means of existence ; and to quit this obvious principle for any new 
category on the relation between numbers and area, appears to be no great 
improvement in political science. 

3598. Assuming the fertility of the soil or the capital to vary, has area taken 
per se, any possible connection with the question ? — I do not conceive that area 
can have any possible connection with the question. I see no influence in mere 
area, unless it were to come to there being too little room for people to stand in, 
or to move about in with facility and convenience. 

3599. Passing from the question of capital, and the means of employment, to 
the question of numbers, has it ever occurred to you that by a removal of numbers, 
when the numbers are disproportioned to the capital, and the means of employing 
it, relief could be given in the shape of emigration ? — There is no doubt that, as 
in the other case, temporary relief would be given, it being of no consequence 
whether the proportion] be altered by increasing the supply of food to the same 
population, or by diminishing the population to the same supply of food. 

3600. Has there been any considerable emigration, within your observation, 
from Glasgow and its vicinity? — There was a considerable emigration from 
Glasgow some years ago, and a considerable movement towards emigration on 
the part of the people. 

3601. Was that carried on to any extent that produced a visible effect upon the 
condition of those that remained? — I was not sensible of any effect produced by 
the emigration of those who actually went. I may here state that the appearance 
of a disposition to emigrate is very much magnified beyond, I think, the reality of 
their disposition. I remember, before I left Glasgow, that there were emigration 
societies, comprising altogether, if I am right, 4,000 members, which of course 
would represent to the eyes of people at a distance the extent of the dispo- 
sition to emigrate. I was waited upon by the deputies of that society, and 
requested to aid the business of their correspondence with London. I answered 
that I did not feel myself able to do anything for the general associated body ; 
but that if they would detach all those members who belonged to the parish of 
St. John's, I would do what I could for them. They turned out to be nine in 
number ; I felt this to be manageable enough, and easily found means to obtain 
a collection for the expenses of their removal to Canada. When the men saw, 
however, that this emigration was looking at them in good earnest, they all, with- 
out one exception, chose to remain at home. There is often, I am convinced, 
the appearance of a disposition to emigrate much beyond the reality. 

3602. In the case of low wages and want of employment, such as you have 
described in Glasgow in the year 1817, do you conceive that emigration could 
be relied upon as a mode of relief, unless it were carried on to a very consider- 
able extent indeed? — My idea of emigration is somewhat analagous to what 
I expressed yesterday on the subject of temporary work for the poor in seasons of 
depression. The expedient of emigration has the same advantage over a poor 
rate which the expedient of temporary work has : a poor rate, by supplementing 
the wages of defective labour, keeps all the workmen upon an overstocked or 
overdone profession, and so, by perpetuating the glut in the market, perpetuates 
the depression of their condition ; whereas by withdrawing so many of them to 
another work not professional, this no doubt saddles us with the whole expense 
of maintaining a certain number, but it will be found much cheaper than supple- 
menting the defective wages of the whole, because, in point of fact, if we strike 
the wages of this extra professional work low enough, we shall find that much 
fewer people will offer themselves than we at first apprehend. Another great 
advantage of such an expedient is, that it affords a test by which we may estimate 
the extent and reality of the distress ; and it does appear to me that emigration 

may 
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, U. p same thine : few are found to avail themselves of extra profes- Kev. 
may j ust d k ° at i ow wages ; still fewer will avail themselves of emigration, this Thomas^Chalmen, 
sional wor ^ ^ w ^ 0 j e g ra i n an d tendency of nature, unless where there is the • 
being a £ al f D prv severe distress. I should therefore hold it a safe thing to propose 
pressure 01 J r lighten in tTin mpnn time nn pvistino- nreS- 



pressi*.- - as J £ ar as j t wen t it would lighten in the mean time an existing pres- 

em igratio ^ f urt he r advantage of appeasing the public imagination as to the 
sure, Tand reality of the distress, because it would provide a test by which to 

measure t h at t h e wages of labour in Britain are considerably higher 

th rate of wages in Ireland, and that the difference of the rate measures 
than tne cement which brings the Irish labourer into Britain, were emigration 
tbe l^d upon a large scale to this part of the empire, would it not have a tendency, 
a PP. wages here, to increase the inducement to Irish paupers to flock over? 

J “ Tt certainly would have that tendency ; that is to say, were it applied to England, 

A nnt applied in the same proportion to Ireland. 
anQ fi if it were applied to Ireland, would it not have a tendency to raise the 
t of wages in Ireland, and to diminish the inducement to Irish emigration to this 
1416 trv p_As far as it went, it would certainly have that tendency. I do not 
S ft would be at all unsafe to propose it, on pretty liberal terms, even to the 
Trkh population. I would not anticipate a very great amount of applications tor 
emigration from the Irish people; but as far as it went, it would certainly have 
the effect stated in the question. I may here be permitted to state what I have 
often considered as a very important principle in this matter : a very small 
variation in the numbers of the people is followed up by a much larger than a pro- 
portional variation in their wages, just as a very small change in the supply of 
necessaries is followed up by much larger than a proportional variation in their 
ice. The fluctuation in the price of necessaries oscillates more widely in propor- 
tion to the variation in their supply than the fluctuation in the price of luxuries. 
Now the same thing, I apprehend, applies by a kind of reverse process to the price 
of labour. Employment being the medium through which people find their way 
to the necessaries of life, it observes the same law in the tendency of its price 
to vary with the supply of labour, that the necessaries of life themselves do ; or, in 
other words, a very small excess in the population is enough to account for a very 
great and general depression in the economic condition of the people ; and, on 
the other hand, a very small abstraction of that excess has a great power in the way 
of raising the people to a fair and right level. This, among other things, is an 
argument upon the side of emigration, because, though I do not believe it would 
be availed of to any great extent, yet if we can get quit, in the mean time, ot a 
small fractional proportion of the population, this would tell very much beyond 
the proportion of that fraction on the wages of labour in the country ; I must at the 
same time say, however, that I have an utter want of faith in the efficacy of 
emigration as a permanent scheme. As a temporary expedient for meeting that 
kind of temporary pressure to which a country is exposed when describing certain 
transitions, it might with all safety and advantage be resorted to, and that without 
an oppressive expense to the public, because, though set up on a large and national 
scale, much fewer would avail themselves of it than we are disposed to anticipate. 

3605. It is in evidence before this Committee, that at the present moment 

a very considerable change is in progress in the management of land m Ireland, 
leading to the dispossession of many tenants, and to a difficulty on their part 01 
finding places of settlement elsewhere; does not that constitute one of those 
transition cases to which emigration might be made safely applicable . 1 think it 

might help very essentially to smooth and facilitate that transition. 

3606. Where hand labour is superseded by machinery, or one description of 
machinery, imperfect in itself, is superseded by a more perfect principle ; would not 
that also constitute one of the states of transition for the evils of which emigration 
would be a remedy 1 — I certainly think so. 

3607. Do you not consider that recklessness and degradation, the consequences 
of poverty, involve a state of existence under which the prudential check is ess 
liable to operate than in a community where the labouring classes are more enabled 
to maintain their own independence ? — I am inclined to think that recklessness 
and degradation are more the causes than the consequences of poverty, and that 
the restoration of the prudential check is more directly arrived at by the operation 
of a moral influence than by any economical arrangement. 
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t, 36o8. When it is asserted or implied that the natural remedv for „ , 

D. D. ’ population is that diminution of their numbers which poverty and , . re< ^ UI1 daut 

v ' ultimately effect, do you not think that, although this may be true as 356 *>» 

law, it has its exception in every country where civilization is too far 8:e0ei ' a l 
allow of the alternative of permitting persons to perish from want to 

eveiy - effort should be made for averting so dreadful an alternative and n !1 »t 
perishing even of so much as one individual by want is not a thing ftat lhe 
be coolly acquiesced m, in any Christian land. “ 1 s **ould 

3609. Do you not consider that the existence of pauperism, showing i,, 
reduced wages, and in absolute dependence on the part of the labouring r i df 10 
involves a state of things which makes it very difficult to apply efficient™. 1 *> 
of relief, prior to the removal of such paupeiism ? — I think that the difeS''® 
removing pauperism is generally over-rated, and that it presents no such diffi V 
as should prevent the immediate adoption of the best measure for its pe r f a " lt J' 
removal. I mean the education of the people. I by no means look unon ^ • m 
tion as indispensable ere we shall apply the main remedy, which I think w' 8 ^ 
even without emigration, work out a cure; but I certainly think that emifi 1 *’ 

”fth & * e transitl ™ <0 ‘hat better state of things which the moral 
and they alone can make permanent. 6 Ca u$es 

■w 10 ’ Tlie dlstl ” c ‘ io u tlusn that you draw is, that you recommend the use of ,w 
gmtion as a test of distress, and next as a temporary remedy for the evils „f S"‘ 
s “ e ' and 1 “°* as a permanent remedy upon whichany reliance can If 
placed ?-I do not think any reliance is to be placed upon it as a permit mm j* 

hlbit of t r igrat r “fit t0 become a rousffint part of the national system ft 
state ^f^ people would be accommodated thereto j and we should be kenti! 
m.-erv of ““utry at all „ m es running over, a state that would implTt 
misery of an oppressed and straitened condition. P y the 

3,. !' Are yraof opinion that a measure of colonization upon an extended sole 
of fin'd ’.“mT e u° rl 1° -‘V P a ”P erism of the United P Kingdom, especially 

laws and’ tfa more r measure - Mi “ in S tlle hitrodurtion of amended 
laws, and of a more judicious management of the poor, and if blended 
a judm.ous education, would produce improved habits of tUukiug on the part ! 

mmmrnms. 

upon. y resources far beyond what even themselves had calculated 

0"e to anrtL^wMchfaknoTO^ to'exUHn Ireland* 1 ” 6 ^ neral . chari, I of the P°° r - 
though not to the same P v t£mt ,L St m ire ‘ an “> produces in a certain degree, 

the recognized right to relief in EndS^TtV haV ® described as attending 

between the two cases the /n g l d 1 , there is a ver y S reat difference 

more mischief than that A* dependence upon a legal chanty does a great deal 
is, beside this ^ untar 7 ai d of one’s fellows; there 

on the o-enerai charitv of , ® rence between the dependence that mendicants have 

hours hffipon StadleL nZV f- 1 '* 6 ’. tlie da P“ daa ce which neigh- 
upon the kindness of the families in their immediate vicinity. In as 
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, latter kind of dependence is concerned, it is limited by the operation o 
far aS . w hich operate with great force in every plebeian neighbourhood, and 
delica c ' e ^’ e mutua i dependence from being carried too far. I besides think there 
preven m i s -directed charity under the voluntary than under the compulsory 

is m uc p QOr know more of each other’s merits and necessities than either 

s ^ Ste ™althy, or the members of any kind of public administration. I should hold 
Khanty which passes and repasses among the contiguous families of a popula- 
• to be charity under the benefit of far more vigilant and salutary guardianship 
t h° n ’ can be secured by any artificial means whatever ; so that the dependence on 
hat charity meets with its check in the sharp-sighted and vigilant guardianship 
immediate neighbours. 

3614. I s not tendency of the system of the poor laws to produce pauperism, 

d the tendency of a system of extended charitable relief to produce mendicancy? 

think that it depends altogether upon the state of the population, as to cha- 
Teter and morals. It is a most important question for Ireland, whether you will 
submit for a time to its mendicity, or exchange that mendicity for a regular and 
compulsory pauperism. Now, on many accounts, I would prefer the former to the 
latter alternative ; and one of my reasons is, that education will at length quell the 
one but uot the other. It may be difficult to furnish the Committee with a satisfac- 
tory analysis of this matter : I feel assured that so it is, however much I may fail in 
expounding how it is. One thing is abundantly obvious, that the act of becoming 
a mendicant is one of unmixed degradation, and the self-respect inspired by 
education stands directly and diametrically opposed to it. It is not so with the 
act of becoming a pauper ; a state sanctioned by law, and in entering upon which, 
the consciousness of right and the resolute assertion of it, awaken feelings that 
serve to temper the humiliation of charity. I think that this admits of historical 
illustration. The mendicity of Scotland gave way in a few years to its education. 
The pauperism and education of England have for many years advanced contem- 
poraneously. I do not believe that the most efficient system of education which 
can be possibly devised will ever make head against the pauperism of England ; 
at the very most, it would but give rise to two populations, distinguished from 
each other by opposite extremes of character. I should therefore be exceedingly 
sorry if Irish mendicity were exchanged for English pauperism. I think that the 
floating mendicity of Ireland will fall under the operation of those moral causes 
which might be brought to bear upon it ; but if, in order to escape from this, you 
establish a law of pauperism, you will in fact establish so many parochial fixtures, 
a nucleus in every parish, around which your worst population will gather, and from 
which you will find it impossible to dislodge them. I should exceedingly regret, 
that under the influence of p.n impatience to be delivered from this evil of mendicity, 
you should, in getting quit of that which is conquerable by education, precipitate 
yourselves into that which is unconquerable by education. 

3615. You said, in a former part of your examination, that you had no doubt 
that the compulsory system might be got rid of in England, and that the popula- 
tion of this country might be eventually brought to the operation of the system 
that prevails in Scotland ; how do you reconcile that opinion with that which you 
have just now stated, that you consider the people of this country, having a right 
to the relief which they receive by law, are so fixed in the' assertion and the claim 
of that right, that you do not think they could be induced to relinquish it? — Not 
unless the right be abolished. The retracing process supposes that all the new 
applicants shall be treated on the system of voluntary charity, and not on the 
compulsory system. 

3616. Do you contemplate, in the present artificial state of England, that there 
would be any hope, within any reasonable time, of accomplishing that? — I think, 
that with the disappearance of the existing generation of paupers, it might be 
accomplished. I should like to make one observation here, on the great incre- 
dulity which prevails with regard to the possibility of the retracing process taking 
effect in England. People reason on the want of natural affection, and the want 
°f mutual kindness between poor and poor : now I think that these affections 
exist in as great strength in England as they do in any other country, and that 
the reason why they are not exercised is, because they are accompanied with 
a persuasion, in the minds of the people, that the objects of those affections are 
otherwise provided for, and that when so there is no call for their exercise. The 
poor look towards something ab extra. It is not that they want mutual sympa- 
thy, nor is it that the system of compulsory assessment has extinguished this 
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principle, but it has lulled it as it were asleep, by taking away the occasio f 
exercise. Therefore, instead of saying that the system of pauperism has ^ 
guished those good feelings in the breasts of Englishmen, I should rathe 
has operated as a check upon the exercise of their feelings ; but the mom ^ ‘ l 
check is removed, they will, by instant elasticity; break forth again, 
vigorously exercised on their appropriate objects in England as in any 1 48 
country of the world. There is one striking anecdote on this subject, p r *. ° ther 
I think, with instruction, and for which I would refer to the very inter^f Dt ’ 
work of Mr. Buxton on prisons : he states, that in Bristol, the constitution 
prison is different from the constitution of most of the prisons in England tk 
criminals have a very scanty allowance, rather inferior to the average of hum 
subsistence for their food. The debtors have no allowance at all, so that they" 1411 
wholly dependent either upon their own relations or upon the random charity^ 
the public. It has so happened, that both those resources have failed them • b! 
the knowledge of a human creature in the agonies of hunger, and in the im® 
diate neighbourhood, was so intolerable to the other inmates that no instance of 
starvation has ever occurred in that prison, because the criminals were draw 
forth to the exercise of compassion, and shared their own scanty pittance alon* 1 
with the debtors. Now, carry back this from prisons to parishes ; carry it b ac f 
to a population who have not undergone the depraving process that conducts them 
to a prison, and cl fortiori we may be perfectly confident that there will be no 
such thing as starvation permitted in any neighbourhood, provided that the cir 
cumstances of the suffering individuals are known. Insomuch, that if any case of 
distress ever broke out in the parish, over which I presided in Glasgow, it Wag 
enough to quiet all my apprehensions, that I knew it to be surrounded with 
human eyes and human ears. I never distrusted the promptitude of human feel- 
ings, and I always felt that every such case was followed up by the most timely 
forthgoings of aid and of sympathy from all the neighbours. J 

3617. Can you develope a little more fully the historical circumstances of 
Scotland, during that transition which took place between the period referred to 
in the description you read of Fletcher of Saltoun, and the period described by 
Defoe ?— It is a very frightful picture that Fletcher of Saltoun gives of the men- 
dicity, when he talks of 200,000 in that state. 

3618. The question alludes more particularly with respect to the causes which 
led to the one state of things, and the remedies which were applied to brino- 
society into the other state ? — The causes which led to the state of things described 
by Fletcher, were the religious persecutions which the people underwent for about 
30 years, the suspension of our scholastic mode of education ; and I believe the 
want of an acceptable and efficient ministry of the Gospel ; but, in point of fact, 
the law of parochial education was repealed at the Restoration by Charles II. and 
it was not resumed again till the Revolution, and during that time especially a 
most criminal and mendicant population had accumulated in Scotland. 

3619.. Therefore it was to the abstraction of moral causes acting for good, that 
you attribute the degradation of the people, and to the re-introduction of those 
moral causes that you attribute their improvement?— Yes ; the law of Scotland, 
favourable as it is to the mode of assessment, is not to be accredited with that 
improvement, for it took place before the principle of assessment had been intro- 
duced into half a dozen parishes. 

362°. Then you attribute the change that took place to no particular law, but 
rather to the operation of those causes, that of education especially, which took 
place after the Revolution i — Entirely to the operation of those causes. In regard 
to the number of mendicants described by Fletcher ; he talks of 200,000, besides 
a great many getting but a scanty provision from the sessional funds. Now it 
occurs to me to say, that the number of our paupers at present is very much over- 
rated, even in the supplementary report of the general assembly. It is there stated 
that there are 44,000 who were obtaining sessional relief at the time the report was 
drawn up ; now they have made no distinction between the occasional and the 
regular poor, and among those 44,000 there is at least one half who do not get so 
much as ioj. a year. 

362 1 . Does it appear from historical records that there was great increase of 
emand for the productions of the soil, and increase of demand for labour, 
a ter the Revolution of 1688 ? — I do not think that any very sensible enlargement 
took place in the economic condition of Scotland, till after the year 1745, or the 
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a rebellion; there was certainly a great enlargement afterwards, but it 
9 v°flv took place between the years 1 74.5 and 1800. 

Ctl 622 Have you been able to trace any connection in comparing the assessed ^ 

nassessed parishes of Scotland, between the introduction of an assessment, 
d the residence of the landed proprietors, or between the absence of assessment 
an , u sen teeism ? — I have not been able to trace any connection of that sort ; I re- 
90 ber that a long time ago I resided for some months in one of the assessed 
^rishes. The meetings were very little attended by the landed gentlemen ; chiefly 
hv their agents and by the minister and kirk session. 

J o You said, in a former part of your examination, that you considered the 
ompulsory system in Scotland much upon the increase, how do you account for 
that ?— I think that the first and most natural imagination upon this subject is, 
that if the existing means are pressed upon by the demands of parishioners, the 
most effectual method of meeting and neutralizing this is, just to increase the 
means, and having a law which empowers the increase of means, it appears to me 
very natural to suppose, that by extending the means we should meet the appli- 
cations, and provide for the distress of the parish : it is a mistake, but a very 
natural' mistake. Then there is another cause : non-residence has been a tempta- 
tion, I may say a provocative, which has led to the introduction of assessments in 
many of our Scottish parishes. On the principle of equalizing the support of the 
poor among all the heritors, this mode has been resorted to, very much ultimately 
to the regret of the residing heritors, who have found that it would have been 
far better to bear the whole burden of the gratuitous, than their part only of the 
compulsory system. 

3624. Would not that be a reason for adopting the voluntary mode of relief, 
instead of having recourse to the compulsory one ? — Y es ; but we have to come to 
that conclusion by an inferential process, which practical men in general do not 
make : they act more upon impulse than upon reason, upon the force of that con- 
sideration which is most obvious, and which first impresses itself. 

3625. Would not the success of the voluntary mode of relief mainly depend 
upon that extraordinary diligence used by persons to be found in the different 
parishes, and which you yourself applied in the case of the parish of St. J ohn ? — 

I think it does not depend upon that at all ; the reason why I had to use diligence 
was, that I was surrounded by assessed parishes on all sides of me, and that I was 
also surrounded by the espionage of hostile observers. I was therefore under the 
necessity of making strict inquisition into every case, for the vindication of that 
step which I myself had gratuitously taken, and for the consequences of which 
I was personally responsible ; but had I been placed in other circumstances, in 
the midst of unassessed parishes, and surrounded by a natural economy all around 
me, I would say there was no such strenuousness of administration necessary, and 
that the success entirely depended upon the reflex influence of this state of things 
upon the habits and expectations of the people. The agency which I instituted 
in St. John’s was more an agency of observation than one of positive efficiency : 
we did not originate any of those processes, which in a natural state of things, 
make up for the want of public charity ; we only discovered them. 

3626. Is not the tendency of the assessment principle in Scotland not only to 
change the mode in which tbe money is procured, but also at once to enlarge the 
circle of recipients, and to alter their character ? — Decidedly ; extending to cases 
that, in the unassessed parishes, we could never think of providing for, and in 
which the persons themselves would never think of making application. 

3627. Does not this circle also extend in assessed parishes in proportion as the 
assessment has been for a longer time introduced ? — Yes, uniformly so. 

3628. Do you object to a compulsory provision in Ireland for the employment 
of the people? — Yes, I certainly would for the permanent employment of the poor. 

3629. If it appears that there are multitudes of able-bodied people out of 
employment in Ireland, and that there are many objects to which their labour could 
he profitably and advantageously applied, and which objects are nevertheless 
altogether neglected ; do you not think it might be desirable by law to collect 
iunds for the sake of employing this at present unemployed and suffering popula- 
tion ? — It strikes me, that whatever employment is profitable and advantageous, 
'''ill be found out by the capitalists of the land, and its not being undertaken save 
hy Government is a presumption against the employment being profitable and 

advantageous. 
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3630. If the fact is otherwise, if it appears from the Reports of many Com • 

of Parliament, that there are those undertakings in which capitalists might ltt6e ® 
with profit, would you still, under those circumstances, retain yonr opinion 
that employment ?— Against employment at the public expense, if calculate^ 118 
as a permanent resource ; I should have no objection to it as a temporary e ° U 
dient for relieving those inconveniences, which are also temporary and wK’ 
attach to a transition state. The change which is now taking place’ in the a ■ 
culture of Ireland is a change producing inconvenience that will be but teinnor^ 1 " 1 *' 
because it is a change I should imagine favourable to the increase of agriculti^i 
produce, and therefore securing a larger amount of the means of subsistence 
under the present system, so that there are in Ireland capabilities in reserve Jff 
have not yet been entered upon, large in proportion to the distance betwee 
the actual limit of its agriculture, and the limit to which it maybe carried • an j 
in the developement of these capabilities there will at length be abundant ’room 
not merely for the absorption of all the present surplus population, but for .1 
comfortable maintenance, at length, of a larger population than is now in Ireland 6 

3631. Do you not consider, that if there existed means of employment, such as 
those suggested by the few last questions, that more benefit would be commu- 
nicated to the poor by the employment of private capital seeking a profitable 
return, than by the compulsory employment of capital raised by taxation for the 
purposes of labour and charitable relief? — I should feel disposed to confide all 
employments from which a profit is expected to private capital. 

3032. If a system of employment derived from taxation were introduced, do 
you not think that it would impede the employment of private capital for the same 
purpose . I should certainly be apprehensive of that result. 

3633- -There is an observation made by Defoe upon this subject in 
which he says, that “ to set poor people at work on the same thing that other 
poor people were employed on before, and at the same time not to increase the 
consumption, is giving to one what you take away from another, enrichino- one 
poor man to starve another, putting a vagabond in an honest man’s employment 
and putting his diligence on the tenters to find out some other work to maintain; 

is family. Are those opinions in which you concur ? — I think there is great 
truth and justice in the observation. 

3634. What numerical proportion of the population do you think ought to be 
m t “ e course of education at school ? — I think somewhat more than a tenth • the 
proportion, however, is affected by the length of the attendance in school ; and 
I can imagine such improvement in the business of education, and the education 
thereby to be so expedited, as to render a less proportion necessary than one tenth 
tor the complete education of a people. 

3635- Have you compared the effects of education carried on through the 
agency and under the superintendence of central and charitable associations with 
a .system of education which is more located in its character, and which is admi- 
nistered by those who have a direct interest in its success ? — I certainly think that 
U is not in the power of charitable associations so thoroughly to pervade the land 
With education as might be done by what I would call the stationary apparatus of 
Scotland consisting of schools erected in little vicinities all over the country : at 
the same 4 me I think that those societies might be of great advantage in the way 
ot giving the first impulse to education, and creating an appetite for it: but that 
societies never can thoroughly overtake the whole length and breadth of a land, 
and that we shall not reach a full and entire system of education but by means of 
permanently established schools. 

3636- Do you consider that, however unfit such charitable associations may be 
to carry on and conduct schools over the face of the land, they might be made 
aval a e or e purpose of printing and publishing books, and communicating 
ms ruction in that way ?— They certainly might be of very great use in that way. 
j here is another use which I think they might be turned to ; if there be any thing 

e ec ive in t e mode of the established education, I think they might be useful in- 
supplementing and stimulating the system by keeping up a wholesome reaction 
upon the established teachers. ■ r 5 r 

3637- Might they not also act, usefully in establishing model schools for the 
m S tWt wT y and traimng ° f masters?— Yes, I think they might be very beneficial 

a ennnt* a PP ear to he three different species of education for the poor of 

ry > e endowed system, in which the whole expense of the school is 

maintained. 
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ned by the public ; the unendowed system, in which every thing is left to it 

inaintain^^ without any aid or direction ; and the combined system, between Thomas 
private^ j n t j ie g rst p] ace> w bat do you conceive may be the advantages and v * ' 
t|' oS jef e cts of a system of education wholly unendowed?— A system wholly un- 
wed will never originate education in a country ; it does not call out the 
60 nle sufficiently. There is on this subject a very important principle, and which 
one of the strongest arguments, in my apprehension, that can be alleged, 

,1 f or a scholastic and ecclesiastical establishment. I fear that Dr. Adam Smith 
has done great mischief by a most unfortunate generalization he has fallen into 
^ on this matter ; he seems to think that the articles of Christian and common 
• s truction should be left to the mere operation of demand and supply, in the same 
a s articles of ordinary merchandize are, not adverting to the great distinction 
between the two. The sentient appetites and feelings of our nature secure a suffi- 
cient intensity of demand for the articles of mere physical gratification ; and to be 
sure, he did well in exposing the whole system of bounties and artificial encourage- 
ment, as what should be put away from the business of ordinary trade ; but he 
unfortunately extended the same principle to the articles of common and Christian 
instruction, and seemed to think that it partook very much of the odiousness and 
the mischief of a bounty to have endowed and privileged men whose business it 
was to meet the people with education, whether that education be considered as 
general scholarship or as Christian education. The distinction between that and 
an article of ordinary merchandize is, in proportion to our want of the one is our 
appetite for it, in proportion to our want of food is the intensity of the feeling of 
hunger ; but in regard to our appetite for knowledge, in proportion to our want 
of the article is our unconcern about it ; and the consequence is, that unless the 
people are operated upon aggressively by a body of philanthrophists from without, 

©r by the government from without, we never shall arouse them out either of the 
state of ignorance or of the state of irreligiou which they are found in naturally. 

3639. Would the application of that principle lead you to adopt, as the proper 
system of education, free schools, in which the whole expense is paid either by 
local taxation or by the State, namely, a system contrasted to that to which your 
last answer applied, that being an unendowed system, and this being a free system, 
or wholly endowed ? — I think the wholly endowed system may be applicable to 
a country, in the first instance : and thus it is that I rejoice in the efforts of those 
philanthropic societies, who have gone about with the offer of gratuitous education 
both in England and in Ireland ; but it strikes me that an wholly endowed system 
is highly inexpedient as a permanent system in a land. I would justread a single 
paragraph from a paper that I published on the subject in Glasgow, anterior to 
the erection of my parish schools in St. John’s ; I wished to interest the liberality 
of my friends in the support of those parish schools, and the way in which I argue 
against a wholly endowed system is as follows : — “ What is gotten for no value, is 
rated at no value ; what may be obtained without cost in money, is often counted 
unworthy of any cost in pains; what parents do not pay for the acquirement of, 
children will not be so urged to toil for the acquirement of; to be away from 
school, or to be idle at school when not a matter of pecuniary loss, will far more 
Teadily be a matter of connivance. There is no doubt a loss of other advantages, 
but these, under a loose and gratuitous system of education, will be but held in 
capricious demand, and in slender estimation. The only way of thoroughly incor- 
porating the education of the young with the habit of families, is to make it form 
part of the family expenditure ; and thus to make the interest, and the watch- 
fulness, and the jealousy of parents, so many guarantees for the diligence of their 
children. And for these reasons do we hold the establishment of free schools in 
a country to be a frail and impolitic expedient for the object of either upholding 
a high tone of scholarship among our labouring classes, or of rendering the habit 
at all general, or of perpetuating that habit from generation to generation. And 
such a system has not a more adverse influence on the scholars than it has upon 
the teachers : let a man deal in any article whatever, and there is not a more 
effective security for the good quality of what he deals in than the control and the 
guardianship of his own customers ; the teacher of a free school is under no such 
dependence : it is true that he may be paid according to the proficiency of the 
learners, but the parent who can instantly withdraw his children is a far more 
jealous inquisitor into this matter than the official examinator, on whose personal 
interest at least there is no such powerful or effectual hold. And we repeat it, 
therefore, that carelessness on the part of the teacher, as well as a remiss and 
654. X x 2 partial 
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partial attendance on the part of the taught, is the likely fruit of that pt t • 
system of education, the aspect and the tendency of which we are nowe *{ ltous 
in contemplating.” I may here add, that I think there were five wholly eJ, *** 
schools in Glasgow when 1 first became connected with that place and 4°"^ 
accorded with our experience, that by far the most remiss and unprosperona ^ U *, te 
of education went on there, in so much that the authorities of the place with Sty e 
propriety, abolished those schools, and applied the funds to various parishp^f 31 
the purpose of erecting schools in accordance with the general system that nht • 
m Scotland. Dtai n$ 



3640. Is that general system to which you have last adverted a system cr> 

bined of a certain portion of endowment, and a certain portion of contribution m ' 
the part of the scholars? — Yes; so as to form a half way meeting as it Wo ° n 
between Government and the population. 0 ere 

3641. Are the schools under the Scotch parochial system built at the nnhr 
expense ? Not directly at the expense of Government ; the law is that 4!° 
heritors of the parish shall erect a school, and a schoolhouse, and keep them i 6 
repair ; and that the schoolmaster, over and above, shall be provided with a certain 
quantity of ground for a garden, and have a salary; and the maximum and 
minimum of that salary are defined, I think, by the Act of 1803. 

3642. Is that duty generally executed ?— Universally, I am sure, in the Lowland 
parishes ; and I believe universally all over Scotland. 

3643- Is that nearly the system, or do you know anything of the system of 
education which is sanctioned by the laws, and which is carried on to a great extent 
the qu'esb ^ ^ K * am n0t su ® c ‘ en % acquainted with that system to answer 

3644. Is the system pursued in Scotland this, that each parish or district is 
bound to keep up, according to its extent, a school, or number of schools • and 
that those schools are supported by local assessment upon the inhabitants of those 
parishes or districts? — The number of schools is not according to the extent of the 
parish ; the law only provides that there shall be one school in each parish • the 
expense, as far as the school is endowed, lies exclusively upon the landed” pro. 
pnetor. 1 call it an instance of partial endowment, because the income of the 
teacher is made up of a salary and fees, with the advantages of a school school 
house and garden. 

3645- Can you inform the Committee what is the general amount of the fixed 
salary given to the master ?— The maximum and minimum are from 20/. to 10 l. 
a year; but it depends upon the price of grain. There was some sort of 
provision, that at the end of 25 years there should be a new estimate formed, 
according to this price. 

3646. Are the Committee to understand that the expense of providing a house 
for the residence of a master, and the land attached to that house, is also supplied 
by local assessment paid by the heritors ?— Quite so. 

, d647- I Q what mode are the fees fixed ? — They are paid, generally quarterly, by 
the parents of the children. J J 

3648. Are those left to be fixed upon the ordinary principles of supply and 
demand, or are they fixed by any regulation of the heritors ’—They are fixed by 
tne heritors, in conjunction with the minister. 



3649. Do you know what the average amount of the entire emoluments of the 

schoolmasters may be taken at, comprehending the salary, the value of the house 
and garden, and the fees ?— That varies in different parishes according to the 
population. I fear that the average income of a schoolmaster, taking Scotland 
all over, is not more than 50/. a year; and I consider that a great deal too little. 
t i° D ,°i ,-?° W a m ?. re * m P ortant functionary than the parochial schoolmaster, and 
1 should like exceedingly to see that, by an increase of salary, and a proportional 
increase of fees, he was elevated to a far more respectable condition of independence 
than he at present enjovs. r 

3650. Do you know what is the average amount of the quarterly fees?— That 
varies very much too ; but taking the general run of country parishes, about 2 s. 
a quarter lor reading, 35. for reading and writing, and 45. for reading, writing and 
arithmetic. I give this answer, because in framing my own schools in St John’s, 
mast* U P 0n , , j S j . es ’ anc * a ] so provided a salary of 25 /. a year to each of the school- 

er *’, ? n< 7 * , lt * n w * s h to assimilate the economy of a town parish as much 
possioie to that of a country parish, to give the children the same advantages in 

regard 
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i t0 the cheapness of education ; that rate was fixed upon a deliberate sur- 
16 of the state of the matter all over Scotland. 1 

ye y Is not the course of education in some instances carried much further 
1 n mere reading, writing and arithmetic, in the parochial schools? — Most of our 
‘ r j g jj schoolmasters can teach Latin, and generally when they are advertised for, 
? tin i s stated as one of the qualifications that will be required. 

•2652. Do those parochial schools then, in the case of a boy of superior ability 
and energy of character, afford him the means of acquiring knowledge that may 
lead him to the University? — The transition is immediate from most of the 
country schools to the University. 

3653- You were undersood to state, that the extension of education cannot be 
left to the regulation of the ordinary principles of demand and supply, because the 
desire to obtain it may be rated at an inverse ratio to the real necessity of the 
party for it. Is not that principle much modified by the circumstance that the 
demand for education does not depend solely upon the desire of the parties who 
are themselves to receive it', but upon the desire of their parents and relatives that 
they should receive it ? — I think that the want of education extinguishes not merely 
the desire on the part of him who is to be the subject of education, but also the 
desire on the part of his natural guardians and superiors, because they, partaking 
in the general state of ignorance, and having little value for knowledge themselves, 
have a proportionably low estimate of the importance of that knowledge for 
their children. 



3654. Have you found that among ignorant and vicious parents, that a low 
estimation of education for their children is very prevalent? — There are not many 
instances of that in country parishes in Scotland. The great good of the parochial 
system is, that it created an appetite which extended beyond even its own means 
of supplying it. In many instances, where there is a parish of 5,000, 6,000, or 
8,000 people, the established parochial school cannot dispense education to the 
children of so great a number, but a taste and a demand for education have now 
been so infused by the parochial system into the general mass, that the demand of 
the people alone is adequate, in country parishes, to make good the deficiency of 
the established means, and accordingly, beside the established parish school, there 
are in many of our populous parishes, three, four, or five schools that are carried 
on purely on the strength of the principle of demand and supply ; but then this 
demand has been previously created by the operation of the parochial system. 

3655. Is education as cheaply supplied by those additional schools as in the 
parochial schools ? — I believe, in general, not so cheaply ; or if so cheaply, it is 
education of an inferior quality. 

3656. However extensive a parish is, is there only one parochial school ? — 
Only one parochial school ; and accordingly in Glasgow, and in all our large 
towns where they have fallen away from the benefit of the parochial system, 
although the Scottish habit is kept up in considerable strength, yet it has so 
far decayed that a great many of the Glasgow population I found grew up 
without acquiring the art of reading at all. 

3657. Is there only one school in an extensive country parish ? — There is only 
one parochial school however extensive the parish may be. 

3658. Is that the case in the Highlands ? — In the Highlands there is only 
one parochial school in each parish, there may be endowments from other sources, 
but those endowments form no part of the regular establishment of schools. 

3659. Do vou conceive that it would be an improvement if each parish was 
compelled to keep up a number of schools, proportioned to the extent of the parish 
and the amount of the population, where one school was not sufficient? — It was 
to supply the want of that that I succeeded in erecting no less than four parish 
schools in St. John's, requiring the cost of about 1,000/. for each, that is to say, 
500/. for each fabric, and 500/. for the endowment of a salaried teacher. 

3660. Is the school instruction, given in the Highlands of Scotland, given in 
the English language, or is it given in the Gaelic language ? — It is given in both ; 
and my impression is, that it is given more in the English language than in the 
Gaelic in the regular parish schools ; but there has been a Gaelic school society 
instituted, the object of which was to set agoing circulating schools, for the pur- 
pose of filling up the large intermediate spaces between the stationary parish 
schools, and tt is a principle of their’s, that they teach the Gaelic along with 
tbe English ; I believe that that example has operated usefully upon the parish 
schools. There was a jealousy which produced an attempt towards the extinction 
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itev. of the Gaelic language, just as there was an attempt towards the extin r 
Thomas Chalmers, all the Highland peculiarities, as displayed in Acts of Parliament again' 

v , Highland dress ; it was in the spirit of that jealousy that the teaching i n r 

TTmT, was discouraged. It has now subsided, however, yet Gaelic is more plenKfn 

1830. ’ supplied by the Gaelic School Society than by the parish schools. But 7 

additional schools, that we are at present erecting under the patronage of 7 
General Assembly, provide for the teaching of Gaelic as well as English. 

366 1 . Does the use of Gaelic, at the present day, operate to impart instr 
tion better among the Highlanders ?— It has given them an additional taste ami' 
demand for knowledge in general ; so that in virtue of that change they are mo 
acquainted with English books and English literature than they were before. re 

3662. At what age are the children generally taken into the parochial schools? 

-—It depends very much upon the parents, and perhaps upon the modes of industrv 
that prevail in particular parts of the country; I would say they enter generallv 
<at five years of age. b a ‘v 

3663. At what age are they generally transferred to the University ? — I think 

that the students now do not go to the University so early as they used to do 
though they still go a great deal too early. I suppose the average age mav hp 
fourteen or fifteen. } 

3664. Does any considerable proportion of the population of Scotland remain 
uneducated ? — There is a certain proportion in the large towns, and a proportion 
that has been pretty well ascertained now in the Highlands and Islands, but 
1 would say, that the habit is quite universal in Lowland country parishes. 

3665. Are you not of opinion, that the operations of this Gaelic Society have 
tended rapidly though indirectly to the extinction of the Gaelic language ?— 
1 am not aware that they have had that effect. 

3666. Have not they operated considerably to give an increased knowledge of 
the English language ? — They have, certainly. 

3667. Do you consider it probable that the English and the Gaelic language 
will continue to go on pari passu for any considerable time in the country ?— 
1 he retrogression, on the part of the Gaelic language, is very slow; the line of 
demarcation between the Gaelic and the English being still, I believe, very much 
what it was fifty years ago. We can ascertain that from a circumstance that 
is noticeable enough ; m the Gaelic parishes, the minister is bound to preach in 
Gaelic once every Sunday. There has certainly been a slow progress in a 
northern direction towards preaching exclusively in English, but the progress is 
exceedmgly slow. In a large period of time, however, the tendency is to the 
subsiding, and at length to the ultimate disappearance of the Gaelic language. 

3 ^ 68 : Do you not think that the course which has been taken in the manage- 
ment ot Highland property has tended materially to diminish the number of 
those that speak the Gaelic language P — I should think so. 

,, ? 6 ,P* ever occurred to you that the extension of paper currency has 

had the effect of extending the knowledge of the English language ?~I am not 
aware ot it. 0 0 

cif 70 * . If a s / stem pf partial endowment with reference to education be pur- 
sued, instead of one that is wholly gratuitous, must not a certain proportion of 
mpdb?m U I a T’ W r°/ re n0t ab ! e t0 P a y the established fees, be left, under this 
“ sy st em of education without the means of instruction ?— I am not inclined 
° V 6 ,*f at matt e r on the presumption that any considerable number of the 
? f ° P f 7 li e U T b! 16 t0 P rovide for the education of their children, nor am 
1 lond ot any thing like a regular and public provision for their gratuitous educa- 
T y ,P r0 y e a s teppmg-stone to pauperism ; it may in one way lessen the 
f ° r su PP ose there is a certain number of places which are 
? r 7 ed 7 t0 r g T n av ? y gratuitously, then there might be an expectancy 
tor those places far beyond the number of them ; and I have known them in 
Glasgow wait so long, that many outgrew their opportunities, and rose up to man- 
77 without receiving any education at all. I think that such a provision pro- 
ceeds on too prevalent a tendency to underrate the capabilities of the lower orders, 
taking the general habit of the Scottish peasant, the education of his children 
™ ° ne °[ the re S ular outgoings of his family; he counts education worth its 
P T pnce ’ S enera Hy speaking, is cheerfully paid by him. 

pdnpntiA S • ere generally among the poorer classes in Scotland anv family 
n going on, either previous to the children going to school or while they 
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a t school ? — I am not aware that there is much of the mere education of 
f^ers; there is, though I am sorry to say it has declined to a considerable 
extent, a habit that was bequeathed to us from former days, that of a domestic 
religious education on the Sabbath. 

5672. Have you ever found or heard that poor persons flow into parishes where 
there are endowed schools, for the purpose of obtaining education gratuitously ? — - 

; I do not think that that forms a moving force of sufficient power to induce 
the movement of a family from one parish to another. It forms so small a fraction 
of the whole expenditure of a family, that I should not expect, and I have never 
heard of any instance of it. 

5673. Is the exact period of the introduction of the Scottish parochial system 
know n ? — I would say, though I am not able to state the precise year, that it is 
very nearly coeval with the Scottish reformation. 

3674. You stated that there were some funds of endowed schools in Glasgow, 
transferred by the municipal body to other schools ; what was the right which the 
municipal power had of so doing? — I presume that the magistrates had the power 
of doing it, and I think they made a very salutary change by it in the system. 

3675. Do you consider that the Scottish parochial system has had any consi- 
derable effect in forming the character of the people, and in giving them the 
prudential habits you describe ? — There is a charm annexed by many to the mere 
education of letters ; I do not hold that this of itself can achieve much for a 
people : in Scotland it has been made the vehicle of. education of a higher de- 
scription, even that of religious principle. 

3676. Is the introduction of religious principle into the schools of Scotland 
connected with any authority or superintendence exercised by the clergy, or does 
it depend upon the p&rochial system itself, independently of such clerical inter- 
position? — I should think that even apart from clerical interposition, a school 
might be productive of salutary effects, provided it were well constituted, and 
that the school books were well ordered ; but in point of fact there is a very close 
affinity between the parish minister and the parish school ; and besides, there is an 
annual examination of all the schools within the bounds of the presbytery, con- 
ducted by a committee of their number, and made the subject of an annual 
report. 

3677. Does religious instruction form part of the education? — I would scarcely 
say that religious instruction in a formal or separate way formed part of our school 
education, but that a religious influence is secured in schools, because the Bible is 
generally a class book, and the national catechism is also taught. 

3678. Is that part of the education carried on through the agency of the school- 
master, or under the control and superintendence of the minister of the parish ? — 
It is carried on under the immediate agency of the schoolmaster. The minister 
may exercise an habitual inspection as he chooses, and when he does so, he, gene- 
rally speaking is very much welcomed by the schoolmaster ; and besides that, there 
is the annual examination I just now adverted to. 

3679. Is the schoolmaster in any degree under the authority of the parochial 
minister ? — Not properly under the authority of the parochial minister ; but were 
there any thing exceptionable, either in the mode of education, or in the character 
of the schoolmaster, he could be brought before the Presbytery, and certainly 
might have complaints preferred against him there, which, if substantiated, would 
infer his deposition from his office. 

3680. Do you connect any important consequences with the locality of those 
schools, their being fixed in the parishes, and the school houses being provided, 
and thus by external signs, the subject of education being constantly presented to 
the minds of the people ? — I think that is of very great consequence, in as far as 
the amount of the education is concerned. With the permission of the Committee 
I will read a short paragraph on that subject from the paper adverted to already. 
Some may think it a fine and shadowy, but I consider the principle there noticed 
as having quite a substantial and practical influence. 

“ The universality of the habit of education in our lowland parishes is cer- 
tainly a very striking fact, nor do we think that the mere lowness of the price 
forms the whole explanation of it. There is more than may appear at first sight 
m the very circumstance of a marked and separate edifice standing visibly out to 
the eye of the people, with its familiar and oft repeated designation. There is 
also much in the constant residence of a teacher, moving through the people of 
ms locality, and of recognised office and distinction amongst them ; and perhaps 
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Kev. there is most of all in the tie which binds the locality itself to the namM • 

Thomas Chalmers, seminary, that has long stood as the place of repair for the successive Vo la 

V / belonging to the parish ; for it is thus that one family borrows its practice 

21 May, another, and the example spreads from house to house, till it embrace the 

1830. assigned neighbourhood, and the act of sending their children to the sch° 1 

passes at length into one of the tacit but well understood proprieties of tl° 
vicinage, and new families just fall as if by infection into the habit of the old 
ones, so as in fact to give a kind of firm mechanical certainty to the operation of 
a habit, from which it were violence and singularity to depart ; and in virtue of 
which education has acquired a universality in Scotland which is unknown in the 
other countries in the world.” 

3681. How are the masters chosen, and how are their qualifications decided 
upon r— There is an advertisement of the vacancy, and there is a day for the 
examination of candidates, who are required to bring their testimonials, and who 
are subjected to an examination at the sight of the heritors and minister. 

3682. By whom is the examination conducted ? — In general, I think, by the 

clergymen ; but they may call in the aid of examinators ; it is an examination 
which is held in the presence of the electors, who consist of the heritors, along 
with the minister. 8 

3683. Are they all the heritors, or only the heritors possessing a certain quali- 
fication ? — The Act, I think, of 1 803, defines the qualification of an elector ; at 
present, I have forgotten the amount of it. 

3684. Do you consider that that system of local election has operated so as to 
procure the services of persons duly qualified for the discharge of the duties of 
schoolmaster ? It has certainly done so in Scotland, generally speaking. 

3685. Would you be inclined to prefer such a system to any system of direct 
nomination, independently of the election of those who paid the income of the 
schoolmaster ?— 1 can suggest no improvement on the method of election in 
Scotland. 

3686. Is the modern system of instruction, which is called Bell’s, or Lancaster’s, 
much practised in the large schools of Scotland ? — In the larger schools it is intro- 
duced ; but it has not, excepting in a very few instances, superseded the personal 
inspection of each scholar by the schoolmaster. The monitorial system has been 
mtroduced to a certain degree ; but not so far as it has been carried in England. 

3687. Where the population is not very large, do you conceive that in the 
older system of education there are moral advantages from the more immediate 
superintendence of the master, which form a compensation for the loss of time in 
the one system as compared with the other ?— I think that both might be com- 
bined ; and that great mischief is done to the cause of education, when a school 
is of such extent, that the monitors stand completely between the head teacher and 
the scholars. 

3688. Has it not, in some instances, a tendency to replace the moral influence 
by a process merely mechanical ?— Yes ; and I do not think that any mechanical 
process can make up for the loss of the moral influence ; at the same time, much 
U k? mig , ht ! b f ™ ade of the s y stems of Bell and Lancaster. I have known some 
able and skilful teachers avail themselves of the system to such an extent, as to 
enable them to do justice to a school of 150. 

3689. From the general rapidity of instruction which is connected with the 
system ot Bell and Lancaster, do you not think there is a facility given, and a 
necessity created, for the enlargement of the circle of education ?— I certainly do 
think that now, in consequence of the improvements which have taken place in 
education, the old course of it will not suffice to fill up the number of years that 
used to be devoted to education ; and that in the same time, a much greater 
amount of knowledge may be acquired now than formerly. 

3690. Do you conceive that in schools, such as the parochial schools of Scot- 
land, there might be instruction introduced, bearing upon the practical interests of 

he people, such as works upon the evils of combination, or explaining familiarly 
he principles upon which the wages of labour depend, or the effects of machinery 
in its immediate and in its ultimate consequences, and other subjects of that 
description?— It is a great improvement upon the old practice to have books that 
t-h^ e d, d ° Wn t0 tbe understandin gs of the young people ; but I am not aware 
ia ose subjects could be thus brought down to the understandings of children 
so young as those that repair to what I may call the primary schools. I think that 

those 
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biects may be addressed to even the lowest of the people ; but in a more Rev. 

those s^J gtate w - t b reS p ect t 0 a g ei [ know that in the mechanic’s school of Thomas Chat 
F^burgh, some of the more interesting topics of political economy have been v D D ~ 

• troduced 'with very great advantage, and in such a way as to have a tranquillizing ^ 
effect upon the minds of the people. ’.830 

ofioi- Had you at Glasgow any portion ot your parishioners m St. Johns ot 
religion differing from the established church of Scotland ? — A good many ; it 
a as - 0 ne of those parishes in which, from the population having outstripped the 
tablished means for their instruction, there were very few indeed who belonged 
to the established church of Scotland. 

•3602. Were there any Romant-catholics ? — A good many Roman-catholics. 

<?6 q 3- Were any of those Roman-catholics in the progress of education within 
our view ? — There happened to be one school very numerously attended, to the 
extent of 300 scholars, within the limits of the parish of St. John ; it was a school 
which, along with two others, was supported by the Catholic School Association 
that was formed in Glasgow', and we. made what we thought a very good com- 
promise with the Catholic clergyman; he consented to the use of the Bible, 
according to the authorized version, as a school book, we consenting to have 
Catholic teachers, and upon that footing the education went on, and went on, 

I believe, most prosperously, and with very good effect. From the mere delight 
I had in witnessing the display and the exercise of native talent among the young 
Irish, I frequently visited that school, and I was uniformly received with the 
utmost welcome and respect by the schoolmaster. I remember, upon one occasion, 
when I took some ladies with me, and we were present at the examination of the 
school for about two hours, he requested, at the end of the examination, that 
I would address the children : I felt a kind of momentary embarrassment at the 
proposal ; I was resolved, however, to address them as I would any Protestant 
children, and accordingly did address them, for perhaps a quarter or nearly half 
an hour, urging upon them that Scripture was the alone rule of faith and manners, 
and other wholesome Protestant principles. The schoolmaster, so far from taking 
the slightest offence, turned round and thanked me most cordially for the address 
I had given. 

3694. That schoolmaster being a Roman-catholic? — That schoolmaster being 
a Roman-catholic ; it really convinced me that a vast deal might be done by 
kindness, and by discreet and friendly personal intercourse with theRoman-catholics. 

I may also observe, that whereas it has been alleged that under the superintendence 
of a Catholic teacher there might be a danger of only certain passages of Scripture 
being read, to the exclusion of others, as far as my observations extended, he read 
quite indiscriminately and impartially over Scripture; I recollect that day in 
particular, I found him engaged with the first chapter of John. 

3695. Did you meet with any contradiction on the part of the Roman-catholic 
clergy of Glasgow?— Not in the least, for the clergyman was a party in the 
negociation; he attended our meetings, and there was a mutual understanding 
between the clergyman and the members of the committee : nay , a good many 
members of the committee were themselves Roman-catholics, and I remember, 
when I was asked to preach for the Roman-catholic School Society, the committee 
came and thanked me for my exertions, and more particularly the Roman-catholic 
members of that committee, who were present at the sermon. 

3696. Do you consider that the success of that experiment was owing wholly 
or in any degree to their reliance upon the absence ot any indirect object on your 
part, or any attempt to interfere with the religious faith of the Roman-catholic 
children in the way of proselytism? — Had they suspected any sort of attempt 
that was obnoxious to their feelings, they of course would not have sent their 
children to the school. 

3697. Was not the system of education which you represent as having so very 
much raised the character of the Scotch people, a very decidedly religious 
education ? — Decidedly, and there is no doubt that it was with a view to the 
religion of the people that those schools were originally instituted ; I have no oubt 
that it was a desire for their religious instruction that formed the great moving 
force on the part of the clergy and the fathers of the Scottish reformation, which 
led to the establishment of those schools. 

3698'. Was not it, in fact, a system which produced a people whose instruction 
»» Lhimtianity was of a much more perfect kind than their instruction in other 
matters ?— I ascribe the religious influence of our schools to the circumstance of 
654; Y y the 
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the Scriptures being a school book. When I spoke of direct religious inst 
I meant to say that there was not, to the best of my recollection, any sena r ^ C * IOn > 
or any separate meeting for the exclusive object of religious instruction h7 
m point of fact, the reading of the Bible, and also a daily examination V,’ 
children upon the Catechism, stand incorporated with the general the 
the school. of 

3699. Do they not form the major part of it ? — I will scarcely say thev f 
the major part, because the Catechism does not occupy more perhaps to ° r *! 1 
individual than a very few minutes ; and with regard to the reading it i s ; e&C “ 
opinion, a bad plan to make the Bible so very elementary a book, that scholars'll ^ 
to spell and misspell, and hammer their way to the words of it ; the Bible tb® 
fore, should be chiefly read by the higher classes. The general course of^ 
country schools consists of the alphabet, two spelling-books, the easier and m 
difficult ; the New Testament read at a distinct class, and earlier than the Bi? 
class, which has lessons from the whole Scripture : besides these, there is a lesson 
book, called the Collection, consisting of miscellaneous pieces from various authors' 
I have also seen abridged histories used as school books. 

370° H a, e you any extracts from the New Testament, such as the Parahl.. 
and the Mirac les ? We have often extracts of that sort in our spelling-books. 

37° ]. Do you then consider a competent knowledge of the Scriptures on the 
P® r 'dj t le population of a country, necessary to its moral well being? De- 

3702. Have you read a Report of the Select Committee of this House, upon the 

subject ot the education of the lower classes?— I have. 

3703. What observations would you make to the Committee upon the nrin 
c, pies lard down that Report, which, whilst it connects religious instruction 
essentially with the principles of national education, in order to meet the difficulties 
of a mixed community, leaves that religious instruction w hich is rendered absolutely 
necessary under the supervision of the respective ministers of the various demn 
urinations . My approbation of the leading principle in that Report depends 
upon ffie construction which is given to it. “ Resolved, That this CommUte 
with reference to the opinions above recorded, consider that no system of educal 
tion can be expedient, which may be calculated to influence or disturb the pecu- 
liar tenets of any sect or denomination of Christians.” If it be meant by tlhj 
clause that there shall be no compulsion on Catholics to attend the scriptural class 
1 quite agree with it; but if it be meant by this clause that in deference to any 
EZf 7 mclma "° n of ' heirs shall be no scriptural class open to “e 
demand of every parent who may choose that his children may attend it, to tha 
I would not agree, and on tins matter I would hold no negotiation with any party 
whatever ; but instituting a school on what I judge to be the best constitE 
fthink I ,"°“ ldll . old “ forth to the free choice of all the parochial families, and 
eve^y s k uch schooT‘ P 3 sh ° uld be tlle in,e F ant “ d indispensable part of 

3704. Are the Committee then to understand that you.consider the system of 
education would be incomplete without the establishment of a seripturaldass in 
each school, but that you consider It would be inexpedient to render the attendance 
X”onhe S edu at' 8 cl “ s compulsory upon the parties?-! would not have any 
part ot the education given at the parish school made compulsory ; thev should 

me.reLss e anZheM a ““ d tha Bibla d™ ‘ban <° attendee reading^ arith- 
metic class, and the Bible would of course iall to be read by the more advanced 
scholars. I cannot answer for what the Catholics w ill do, though I have a very 
readiLTa”tU n e otan ™ th< Y“S ht to d °- If 1 they do not attend the scriptural 
theyoccuny 'slmuld^heVy^ S ? C0I, f tu,ed ’ > h ™ I think the districts which 

Sw“ Py h “ .• la,d °P en “> foe influence of all that general religious acti- 
id* y (V " 0, r ex .P at ' a . ,ln g free 'y o'er the length and the breadth of Ireland My 

foe' r B hould P ' 6 ^ lieS “ this ’ 

Slated and keofo h T ’ u '0“ es ‘ ablisb “ent constantly operated upon, 
actTve and nli P , 0n ' ha alert tba «al and the activity of an energetic, 
refcSce to ,3 dissenterism ; and 1 have a parallel idea to this in 

schods but TS ’ ‘ ta ; tbere slMuld be apparatus of stationary 

desirable Id ‘k t “hools are not working the effect which is 

should be leaven 3° - t f ffect . ls ’ tbat tbe whole young population of the country 
2se disWcTof 1 ",“ 1 ‘ “ n P'" ral knowledge, then f say 'that. with reference ti 
country where this deficiency prevails, there should be free scope 

and 
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ragement given to the same sort of active and zealous exertion on the Rev. 
and en e jj~j ous philanthropists, whether acting individually or in societies, and Thomas Chah 
P art • all such places there should be full and free encouragement given to the v D - 
' h , a * Band the energy and the competition of private adventurers. „ 

ta By a scriptural class, do you mean a class meeting 0 n ordinary school- lg30 ^ 
37 at or( jinary school-hours, or would you apply that denomination to a 
Is’ which met on special days fixed for that purpose?— I would greatly prefer 
lit the scriptural class should be taught every day of the week ; I should con- 
ider it very defective to confine the reading of the Scripture to one or two days 

o-rotT But whether upon one or more days of the week, or every day, do you 
t il think that no compulsion ought to be used, and no regulation enforced by 
8 ithority to render the attendance upon that class a sine qua non ? — Certainly not. 

*707. Do you not consider that the principle of compulsion must, in a divided 
eliJious community, where part of the population are Roman-catholics, indis- 
pose persons who might otherwise be induced to read the Scriptures from such 
J stu dy ?— I think it is the likeliest of all methods for limiting and preventing 
the spread of scriptural education to attach any thing like compulsion to it. As 
I have been questioned generally with respect to the Report of the Committee, 

I will beg leave to say that in regard to the authorized and Douay version, the 
difference between them is not so great as to make it a thing of practical im- 
portance which of them should be used, though that, in point of decorum and 
good taste, it were better that the school bible should be our authorized version, 
and that the Catholic priest would evince his wisdom and liberality by making no 
objection to it. . . , 

3708. If an objection is made upon the ground of difference of version, do 
you not conceive that the permission of reading the Douay version is a greater 
gain than the gain that might be derived from an attempt to enforce the reading 
of the established version ?— Were I the Protestant minister of an Irish parish, 
and were the alternative set before me whether it shall be the Douay version or 
no scriptural reading at all, I should certainly prefer the Douay version. There 
is one part of this Report which perhaps I do not well understand, where it is 
said “ That it is the opinion of this Committee that it be the invariable rule in 
such schools of general instruction that the scholars shall attend on Sunday at their 
respective places of worship, unless prevented by some sufficient excuse and 
this regulation is enforced by a subsequent one, “ That it is the business of the 
Board of Education to receive returns duly certified of the attendance of children 
at school, and of their attendance at Divine worship, and at the times appro- 
priated to separate religious instruction I am doubtful of the soundness of such 
a regulation. It is not necessary for my argument to define in what direction 
the proselytism is going on, whether from Protestantism to Catholicism, or re- 
versely; but it appears to me that the Board of Education is, upon the principles 
of this Report, charging itself with the duty of constraining the attendance of 
children at school, at their respective places of Divine worship. Now I can 
conceive that in the progress of light and of conviction, there may be a sort of 
intermediate state on the part of the population who are making the transition, 
and in virtue of which they perhaps cease their attendance from that which was 
formerly their place of worship, and have not yet begun a regular attendance 
upon that which which may be eventually their place of worship, I think, there- 
fore, the Board of Education would stand charged with a duty which may 
operate as a barrier in the way of the free circulation of light and of sentiment 
through the land. , 

3709. Do you conceive that that disadvantage is sufficient to outweigh the 
positive advantages that might be derived from requiring attendance at Divine 
worship, as a principle to be enforced and connected with school education; - 
I certainly do think that it would, and that it were better if the Board of Educa- 
tion did not charge itself with any compulsory power in that matter. 

3710. Are you then of opinion that the whole matter of religious instruction 
should be limited, to providing a scriptural class in all the schools, and then 
leaving the course of events, the progress of knowledge, and the anxiety tor 
religious information, to work out their own consequences r — I at present think so ; 
although for the sake of a more full and distinct explanation on this subject, I will, 
with the permission of the Committee, offer a supplementary paper in addition to 
my oral evidence There is another part of the Report which I feel doubtful o£ 

654. ‘ Y y 2 whet 
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where it speaks of those schools being supported from Parliamentary aid T 
r °’ certainly prefer an establishment for the support of those schools in th W ° U ! d 
which they are provided for in Scotland, by parochial assessment • and Vr^ 
be allowed to state, in connection with this, a way in which you might m 1 f ma y 
satisfactorily meet, a very general feeling in the public mind, on account of i5 nd 
feeling I am a little apprehensive that Government may precipitate itself**^ 
a scheme of poor laws ; I am inclined to think that there is something rad* * n° 
wrong in the attempt to force beneficence by law, and that it should new 1? 
made, save for such objects as might publicly and fully be provided for 2 be 
detriment to society. General indigence I hold not to be an object of that L- °j t 
though I should have no objection to a compulsory tax both for the relief of wK ’ 
may be called institutional disease, and for the establishment of a reliJI &t 
education. Now I would not object to absentees being taxed in a certain n* 8 
portion above the resident gentry for the objects now specified, for hosniti 
churches and schools ; I should be happy if such a tax would satiate the nnkv’ 
indignation against them, for I feel strongly apprehensive lest that indignati!/ 
s lould prompt a tax upon them for the expense of general pauperism : I^fepl n U 
tenderness for them, but if such shall be the application of a ta£ on absentee 1° 
1 should dread a very sore mischief to the population at large ; whereas it strike*’ 
toe that there would be a peculiar propriety that as they withdraw from the 
population of Ireland the moral influence of a residing gentry, they should pav it 
back in kind by contributing more largely than the other landholders of Ireland til 
the moral influence of a vigorous and good scholastic system. I hold that the 
essential principles of such a question may be as effectually studied on a smill 
f °“ a 1 arge, j u s t as we can study mechanics better by the inspection of 
LSri! tff fc ,aI1 b /, the . surve y of a large machine, or as the results of an 
experimental farm might be turned into universal principles in the science of 
agriculture. how I have noticed so often in the separate parishes in Scotland 
b *ti d f Slre t0 pnmsh absentees which has been the moving force that 

for Ir 1 ' 'I'o' 1 5 ‘ mem 0f CDm P“ l8 ° r y assessment, that I should be apprehensive 
tor Ireland of the same consequences in the country at large. 
op 11 ' Then the objection you have taken is rather to the evil consequences of 
a h Derali» nd f Ure ° f raked ’ tb!m objection to the imposition of 

a peculiar tax upon the absentees ? — I have no objection to a peculiar tax upon 
J MtuTsaf ;n a “ y ojojeehon 1 have against a compulsory provision for pauperism 
racter of SI no' P ° M °/i, ' " ^ but '° s " ve tte P™eiples and the cha- 

to Ihe dlffieuh e b I 41 ' 3 ' 1 be | P e , rm,tt e <l J to say upon this subject, with reference 
si wnTrS? u 6 ?'? catholics and protestants, I have felt those difficulties 
OTeS SSZh ra ' by fne,ldsb, P “d hindness, that I feel more and more in- 
SonoTl 7 “ importance of a good protestant clergy in Ireland. I think that, 
rrioft In™ corre « P™c.ple on the part of the Established minister! 

.“r WOuld notbc difficult in any parish. I hold 

the Established Church of Ireland, in spite of all that has been alleged against it 

Ilun'tS" eTyt ? r, ral and P° litical regeneration of thal 

Ce7oflI e 11 ' 0 be overthrown, I should hold it a death-blow to the best 
wrmlht ere I ' J must be wel1 ma ™cd ; the machine must be rightly 

Tori I LTIhliT TT*. ST® ’ a ” d tl,e m ° re 1 reflect on tbe subject! thi 
smoolt of ,h jj ‘ b c ■‘•gl'cst and dearest interests of the land are linked With the 
SK not wh I II Church, always provided that church is well patronised. 
Ireland bnHn f “"“'“I ° f ‘ he Gore ™ m cnt patronage is in the Church of 
ing for the morT ^ the exercise of ,bal P at >'°" a gc, they, instead of consult, 
mg tor the moral and religious good of the people, do, in the low game of natty 

“bservTenc 0 ,“' P I™ 1*“°’ tbe churcb li,in « s b > to tribls of pohtical 
subserviency , they, in fact, are the deadliest enemies of the Irish people and the 
mos deeply responsible for Ireland's miseries and Ireland's crimes^ P ’ 
than hi wrW Say i y ° U WOl ! M “ akethe Scri P‘“' a * class compulsory any more 
woIld lav dlwTf' ’°’ rtl ; earit , lim c‘ ic class, at the same t,me P you stated you 

svltem a Seri e y°“ r school that system which you thought essential, in which 
“ „7 P *" re cla f s fenced a part; how would you practically arrange the 
to be ODtionaP— T ?y stem ’ 80 as ,0 a ^ ow the attendance upon the Scripture class 
that in lik-P m hnovv there are a great many classes in a Scottish school, and 
attend tt m ’ T *5® Ur . e ““J that attend the readin S classes and do not 

that scholars rn ^ arithmetic classes, so I can conceive it a very possible thiDg 
ay attend certain reading classes and not attend others of them. 

3713. Are 
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Are you of opinion, that the best form in which religious instruction 

37 * o-iven in the present state of Ireland is, the reading of the Scriptures ? — 
can be g 1 
i certainly am. 

714. Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to introduce into the 

f onal schools a more detailed system of religious instruction in the way of 
na e nt upon the Holy Scriptures ? — I should consider it as a very great move- 
C ° nt in advance for Ireland if you can establish Scripture schools, although you 
do not establish any thing more detailed that would commit the different secta- 
j es • in Scotland we are exceedingly different in that respect. The dissenters in 
Scotland are chiefly Presbyterian, they dissent from the church on the score of 
atrona^e, and choose their ministers by popular election ; these form the great 
mass of our dissenters, so that our religious formularies, in fact, are subscribed to 
bv them, and they have no objection to our national catechism, so that the dif- 
ference between the sectaries and the church does not involve any embarrassment 
in regard to the use of the catechism of our national church. 

" 7 i 5 - Do you think that the sanction that is afforded to the principles of our 
religion by reading the Holy Scriptures is a matter that is indispensable to any 
system of education to which the public funds are in any shape appropriated ?— 

I think the public funds should be given to no system that does not incorporate 
with it Scriptural reading. 

37 1 6. Do you limit that answer by your former observation, with respect to com- 
pulsory Scriptural reading ? — I think that Government, in the medium system which 
has been adopted for the education of Scotland, has made a proper advance which 
the population may or may not respond to. It is well that the population have 
universally responded to that advance in Scotland ; and, in like manner, I think, 
that Government makes all the advance which is incumbent upon it, if it 
institute schools in Ireland where a scriptural class forms an intregal and indis- 
pensable part of the system ; but there should be no compulsion on the people 
to meet the Government but in the way themselves choose. At the same time 
I think that Christian philanthropists will and ought to exert themselves as much 
as ever for the religious benefit of Ireland, if, in point of fact, the scriptural 
education is not taken by the children of the Roman Catholics. 

3717. Supposing there were no scholars in the school that would attend the 
scriptural class, how would you go on then? — My own confidence is, that there 
is such a decided superiority of argument on the side of scriptural reading, that 
in a free state of things, where there is a full and unimpeded circulation of 
sentiment, it is impossible that any class of the population can stand out long 
against permissive or voluntary scriptural reading, and upon the faith of that, 
1 do hope that Government might with all safety proceed to the institution of 
schools all over the land upon the principle I have ventured to recommend. 

3718. Do you think you would have more scriptural readers under a per- 
missive system than under a compulsory system, and that those who did 
read under the permissive system would be more likely to read with profit and 
spiritual advantage ? — From the very outset I reckon upon a much greater num- 
ber of scripture readers under the permissive system, and much greater results 
from it. 

3719. Do you consider that the interposition of authority to compel scripture 
reading, as a matter of direct obligation, has not only the tendency you have 
described, of indisposing persons to that course of study, but also to lower and 
degrade the Scriptures themselves in the minds of men? — I certainly do think 
so ; it leads to the establishment in the minds of the people of a most hurtful 
association with the Scriptures. 



Rev. 

Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 



21 May, 
1830. 



Mercurii , 28 ‘ die Aprilis, 1830 . 

Anthony Richard Blake, Esq. called in ; and Examined. Anth. Rich. Blake, 

3720. YOU have been residing in Ireland for some years ’—Since 1 823, of 
kte years. 28 April, 

. 3721 . Have you been residing in Dublin or in the country ? — In Dublin prin- 1830. 
cipally ; j n the country occasionally. 

654. Y y 3 3722. Have 
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3722. Have you turned your attention to the state of the labouring 1 

either in the metropolis or in the country, or in both ? — I have. ° c asse s 

3723. What do you consider the state of the poorer classes to be in the • 
Dublin at the present time as compared with former years?— I have seldom 

a period at which there was not considerable distress amongst the poorer cl * Cnov y n 
Dublin ; I think there is at present about an average degree of distress. SSes * n 

3724. Do you conceive that degree to exist principally or chiefly amono- *1. 
manufacturing poor of the city of Dublin, or among the poorer classes of agricuhJ 1 
labourers?— I think among the manufacturing poor, particularly in the liberties. ^ 

3725. Has there not been at all times a considerable pressure of distress in 
liberties of Dublin ?— As long as I recollect any thing of Ireland I have heard H 
distress from time to time in the liberties of Dublin ; I do not think any leneth nf 
there CVer 6 3pSeS witllout tlie a PP earan ce of distress, of keen and cutting distress 

3726. Do you not consider that the prevalence of contagious fevers, and thn 
number of applications for admission into the fever hospitals, affords one of the sum.* 
tests of the state of distress in Ireland ? — I have no doubt of it. I was one of tlm 
Committee which sat in Dublin during the autumn of 1826, when disease was 
particularly prevalent, and when it was necessary to open several additional hospi- 
tals ; at that time I made particular and minute inquiries into the subject, and I 
round that just in proportion to the increase of distress was the increase of disease 

. 3 J 27 ' f an 7 ™ inform the Committee whether the applications for admission into 
the fever hospitals m Dublin have at the present time diminished, increased or 
continued stationary ?— I cannot say what may have occurred within the last three 
months, my own state of health has not allowed me to make much inquiry into the 
subject of late ; but m the month of November last I was acting as one of the 
Commissioners appointed by the Irish Government to inquire into the state of those 
chanties 111 Dublin w-hich receive aid from the public, and at that time the number 
ot persons seeking admission to fever hospitals in Dublin was considerably less than 
usual. One of our reports therefore recommended a reduction, which has since 
taken place, m those departments of the House of Industry which were established 
tor the relief of disease. I also found in January, upon inquiries which I then made, 
that several wards in different hospitals were closed. 

3728; If the Committee should find by the returns called for that the number of 
applications for admission to fever hospitals throughout Ireland had considerably 
decreased, do you think it a fair inference that the distress of the people hi 
deci eased also r~I think so, and I speak both from the inquiries to which I have 
already referred, and from inquiries which I have made at different times from 
physicians m different parts of Ireland. 

3729. Will you state to the Committee what inquiry it was to which you allude, 
which you carried on under the directions of the Irish Government ?— It was an 
SZ °f the 'u anag u ment * nd ‘ he ex P enses of the different charities which 
beforT Parliament He ^ ^ m Dub m ’ the reports which we made are printed and 

^Nr ,P ”' ,md ^ in ‘° CharitieS SU1,p0rtl!d 3 ‘ 

373 1 * Are those charities numerous ? — There are several, 
jiff’ . 0f what description are they, and how supported ?— Hospitals, schools, 
XS 68 * tT , S , Up ? 0rted private foundations, and some by voluntary con- 
1 shouId observe that the persons I was associated with under the 
R aV ! i P ° ken ° f ’ WerG> wlthone exception, physicians; the Inspector- 
Sonpr f ? p,ta s w , as ° ne » so was the Physician-general, so was the Surgeon- 
frrir 80 - WaS *5® ? ecretar y of the Board of Health ; and so far as I could 
t , he ,. 0pin,ons of others > 1 should say, from what I heard from them, that they 
considered disease as a sure attendant upon distress. 

v ® y? u ® on ® der . t h at fhc manufacturing distress to which you have 
alluded chiefly in the liberties of Dublin, is connected witli the fall in the prices of 
manufacture elsewhere, or that it arises out of any local circumstances applicable to 
Ireland or the city of Dublin ?— I should refer it to both causes ; a fall of prices In 

1 P ac< - produces a fall elsewhere. But I do not think that there is in general 
a demand for the articles manufactured in the liberties proportioned to the number 
er T° yed , wor ^ n g them. They consist principally of tabbinets, silks 
•similar ,i„ S ’.. . se art icles are very substantially made there ; articles however of a 
scnption, but of a lighter quality, which are made in England by the aid 
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oV ed machinery, and which can be and are sold much cheaper, suit the Anth - Blake » 

°f impr 0 f consumers better, and are therefore in greater demand. y “** j 

genera 1 ^j^ xc j U( jing from the question the charities upon which you have given 

373 ' orts t 0 Parliament, and respecting which you would refer to the reports a8 i |*P ril » 
k^selves, the Committee would be glad to know if you could lay before them 
^"account of the private charities with which you are acquainted in Dublin or 
T ^ where ? — I am not in possession of the necessary details. 

6 , 7 «. Are not many of those charities supported by charity sermons and collec- 
t'ons in the various congregations ? — Several of them. 

U 0706. Are those collections extensive, and is that mode of obtaining relief from 
the benevolent more or less prevalent in Dublin than it is in London, where you 
have also resided ? — The collections are extensive, and I think this mode of relief is 

re prevalent in Dublin than in London; there is scarcely a Sunday in the 

• na . a utumn and winter months, upon which I have not an application to 
attend' at some one place of public worship or another to assist as a collector. 

3737. In the history of Dublin, published under the very high authority of Dr. 

Whitelaw, he states the charity sermons and collections to amount to somewhat 
between fifteen and eighteen thousand pounds a year, and that at a period at which 
they were reduced from their former amounts. Could you inform the Committee 
the amount of such collections now ? — I could not ; I have no data to enable me to 
speak definitely upon the subject. 

3738. Are you acquainted with the Mendicity establishment in Dublin ? — Yes ; 

I am one of the committee of management. 

3739. Will you state to the Committee upon what principles that establishment 
has been founded, and from what funds supported ? — It is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 

3740. Can you inform the Committee what has been the amount of the funds ? 

— I speak rather loosely, but I think they amount to about 7,000 l. a year. 

3741. In what way are those funds distributed? — Entirely in supporting paupers. 

3742. Are those funds administered in the gratuitous relief of the distressed, or 
in the employment of the poor applying for relief ? — So far as it can be done, em- 
ployment is provided for them, but those who apply for relief in general are of such 
a description that it would be impossible to employ them in any productive labour j 
they are bodily incapable of profitable work. 

3743. Do you consider that the Mendicity establishment has been productive of 
good in Dublin ? — I do. 

3744. Has any deficiency of funds in the Mendicity establishment been com- 
plained of? — Yes, at different times. About two years ago the funds of the Insti- 
tution were in such a state that the managers were apprehensive of being obliged to 
give up the Institution altogether ; at that time there was a public meeting in 
Dublin, and I proposed and carried a resolution to this effect, that the inhabitants 
of the different parishes should be requested to meet and to rate themselves volun- 
tarily to a certain amount in support of the Institution, and that if by this means, or 
by subscriptions, funds were not produced sufficient to support the Institution, 
another meeting should be called for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament, praying for an Act to authorize 
a compulsory rate. That resolution appeared to have a very beneficial effect ; sub- 
scriptions came in almost immediately upon it. 

374.5- Then was it considered by those who upon the threat of such an alterna- 
tive subscribed more liberally, that a private voluntary subscription was more desir- 
able than a compulsory assessment ? — I think so ; and I should add, that several 
persons who had been most active in the management of the Institution expressed 
utter repugnance to the notion of a compulsory provision, but at the same time they 
felt it would be better to have recourse to that than to let the Institution fall. 

3746. The Institution has not fallen since that time? — No. 

3747- Supposing that at the meeting the proposition of a compulsory rate had 
been acquiesced in, and such an alteration in the law had taken place as enabled such 
compulsory levies to be made, what effect do you think would have been produced 
upon the private contributions ? — They would have ceased, I think. 

3748. What effect do you think would have been produced in the internal 
management of the Institution with regard to its efficiency, and with regard to its 
economy, if it was supported by a compulsory rate rather than a voluntary contri- 
bution ?— -I f ounc i that the persons who had taken the most active part in the 
management of the Institution, who devoted their time to it with great zeal and the 
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Anth. Rich. Blake, most beneficial effect, and who gave their services gratuitously, were disposed t 
, • E *b / draw from it if there was a compulsory rate ; I have also ascertained that per ° 

maintained in it at a much less expense than in Institutions not supported 001 ! ^ 
tarily ; therefore I think it would have suffered both in efficacy and economy Vu' 
had been a forced rate. 11 mere 

3749. Can you give to the Committee any comparison of the expenses of 

taining persons seeking relief from the Mendicity establishment, and of D ma,n ' 
relieved in establishments supported by taxation ?— I think the poor in the 
city establishment are supported at about 2 \d.. a head by the day; in the Id 
of Industry, which is supported by a Parliamentary grant, the expense by the h? 
is about 7 d. a day. I must observe, however, that in the House of Industry? 
poor are much better off than in the Mendicity establishment ; they are clothed ail 
lodged, which at the Mendicity house they are not. 411,1 

3750. Abstracting altogether the source from which the means of supporting *1,-1, 

establishments may be provided, do you not think it is essential that the conditio 
of persons within charitable institutions should not be raised above the level of tl 
lower class of the working orders out of doors ? — I do ; it is upon that princinl! 
mendicity institutions m general are established, and the consequence is that instead 
of drawing mendicants to the places where they are established, they send them 
away. ' Ul 

.375 1 • Will you state to the Committee the principle upon which such a check 
is imposed and applied ? The plan is to support the inmates in the cheapest possible 
way, to give them only the means of bare existence, and they like a roving life nLh 
better than being shut up on such terms. 

3752. If they like a roving life better, and there is no compulsory power either 
to commit them to those asylums or detain them there, how do you account for their 
remaining ?— Persons refuse to give alms in the streets where there are mendicity 
institutions, and therefore the local poor are obliged to have recourse to them. 

3753- Does that refusal result, in your mind, from the circumstance of their con 
tributmg to the mendicity establishment?— It results, 1 apprehend, from their feeline 
that they already contribute to the support of the poor, and partly from knowing 
that the distressed may be relieved through the mendicity establishment. 

3754« Were mendicity establishments introduced upon a larger scale, and sup- 
ported by compulsory assessments in the great towns of Ireland, do you conceive that 
it would produce an influx of paupers into those towns ? — I do not, for the reasons I 
have expressed m my answer to a preceding question. 

3755- Will you advert to the distinction made in the question, which supposes 
that those establishments are maintained at the public expense and by compulsory 
assessments, your former- observation having applied to establishments supported by 
voluntary contributions r— If the establishments, being supported at the public 
expense, afforded comforts to the poor which at present they do not, this might 
produce a disposition to go into them. 

3756- Must it not in that event produce an influx of paupers in the great 

towns ? — It probably would. 6 

3757- Then unless those establishments were distributed all over the country, 
there would be a new pressure of distress produced in the towns beyond the means 
ot relief given ?— If the institutions in the towns were to be supported by local con- 
tribution enforced by law, of course the pressure upon the rated inhabitants would 
be increased; if they were supported by a general provision coming out of the 
public funds of the country or the empire, it would be otherwise. 

375»- Does the Mendicity Society make any inquiry into the life and character 
of the parties applying for relief? — No. 

3759. Would it be possible in your mind to establish in the agricultural 
parishes m Ireland, a system for the levy and expenditure of money fa relief of. 
distress ? -So far as my observations go, if I may be permitted to preface my 
answer to the question by stating the result of them, I should say that the neces- 
sity of mendicity institutions in agricultural districts, by which I mean rural 
districts, scarcely exists ; if however the necessity did exist, knowing what lias been, 
done under the Tithe Composition Act, notwithstanding the ditiiculties which it was 
supposed would be felt in the establishment of proper vestries, I think it would be 
possible. 

^ le Varies under the Tithe Composition Act are charged with one 
speci c uty, that of making an agreement between themselves and another party; 

0 you not conceive that fliat duty may be more safely entrusted, to a vestry than - 

the 1 
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conipul sor y power of assessment upon their parishes ?— I cannot say that I do ; An(k. Rich. Blake, 

uce jve that a vestry might be as safely entrusted with the power of assessment t-sq- ^ 

for the purpose of supporting the poor, as for carrying into effect a composition for v ^ 

***9761. Do you conceive that the powers of taxation vested in the grand juries of l83 ° - 
I relau (1 are exercised in such a manner as to lead to satisfaction with regard to the 
fairness of the assessment, the fairness of the expenditure, and a close and accurate 
tem of account ? — I conceive that the powers of taxation given to grand juries 
in Ireland are often most improperly exercised, and lead to gross abuse ; and if you 
wave similar powers to vestries to be exercised in the same way, and upon the same 
manciples, I should most certainly say that nothing could be more mischievous ; but 
| do not think that the principles that govern in the one case would govern in the 
other : the powers of grand juries are extremely extensive, they allow of jobbing 
for personal convenience and benefit to a very great degree ; I do not think that 
the particular power of assessment of which I have been speaking, if given to 
vestries under proper regulations, would be capable of similar abuse. 

3762. Upon what principle do you think more confidence could be placed in 
a select vestry of a parish in Ireland than is placed in the 23 gentlemen who 
compose the panel of the grand jury, and who act under defined laws, and 
subject with respect to the legality of their acts to the control of the Judge r— I did 
not mean by any answer I have given to imply that a vestry would be more deserving 
of confidence than a grand jury ; but the limit set to the power of the vestry 
would render it more difficult of abuse than the various powers which grand juries 



3763. Do you not think there might be found selfish interests, analogous to those 
you have been describing as existing in grand juries, that might influence the indi- 
viduals composing vestries ? — I have not the slightest doubt that there might. 

3764. It has been given in evidence before this Committee, that even where 
a private contribution was entrusted to the management of a parochial committee or 
vestry, that the farmers distributing those funds have selected their labourers as 
objects of relief, and lowered their rate of wages in proportion as they gave relief 
from the charitable fund ; do you not consider such a system might exist in select 
vestries ? — I think it might ; I can conceive no trust which may not be abused : but that 
is a reason not for withholding a power which may be abused, but for taking every 
possible security against an abuse of it : if you could have no local vestry to manage 
an assessment, you could have no local committee to manage a voluntary contri- 
bution, and thus the argument against assessment would go equally against voluntary 
contribution. 

3765. Do you consider that the introduction of a compulsory system of relief 
for the distress that exists in Ireland, could act upon the causes that have pro- 
duced that distress, and thereby have a tendency to check the recurrence of those 
causes ? — I think quite the contrary. 

3766. Have the goodness to state the reasons for your opinion? — I think the evil 
policy so long pursued towards Ireland, a policy which kept the country continually 
distracted, which palsied industry and prevented every thing like natural union, has 
been the great cause of want and misery in Ireland. That cause is now removed ; 
but the people have not as yet sufficiently learned to venerate themselves as men ; 
it is by teaching them to do so, and affording them means of profitable employment, 
that you can effect a solid improvement in the country ; a compulsory provision for 
the poor would tend to prevent the growth of those independent feelings and 
industrious habits, through which alone I look for the regeneration of Ireland. 

3767. Independently of political causes, do you not conceive there exists at present 
in Ireland, in the condition of society, the management of land, and other matters, 
causes that tend to produce a mass of distress in that country at all times r— I con- 
ceive that those causes are upon the decline in Ireland. I think, and I speak from 
a good deal of examination into the subject, that Ireland is becoming from day to 
day more and more prosperous, that capital is spreading throughout Ireland, and 
in proportion as capital does spread, so will the general state of all classes be 
improved. I would refer, in proof of that, to the state of the imports into Ireland. 
There were some very valuable tables published about two years ago by the French 
consul upon that subject ; upon examining them, I found that those articles which 
may be considered as constituting the comforts of the class of society immediately 
above the lowest order, were increasing in a much greater degree than the popula- 
tion of the country. 
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3768. Do you rely upon those natural causes to which you havereferr A 
either occasion or indicate the improvement of the people, as the means of im’ • 1 
their condition, rather than to any compulsory system of relief ?— Certainl Pr °^ D8 
byjudicious public measures. * Dl y> aided 

37 b 9 * Among them do you include a compulsory system of relief? v 

I speak of measures that would aid the disposition to improvement which 

mg m Ireland. spread- 

3770. To what measures do you advert?— I advert to measures which w 
encourage public works, such as canals, bridges, roads and so forth ; I advert ,1 ", 
measures which would encourage private enterprise, such as undertakings for ik 
improvement of those vast tracts of waste lands which properly cultivated wo la 
prove such a source of profitable employment and wealth to the country. “ 

377 >- Do you mean to suggest that measures of the description you h™ 
described are to be undertaken by individuals, or to he undertaken by local asil 
” e . nt - 1 } should think it desirable that such undertakings should be in the hand' 
of individuals aided by the State. Us 

377 2 * When you state aided by the State, do you mean by direct grants from 
.Parliament, or by loans from Parliament secured on country rates or local assess 
ments, and repayable ?— I mean merely by loans at low interest. 

. 3773 - Do you assume that if loans of this description could be advanced with 
wisdom and safety, that they would be advanced upon works that would viebl 

a Tl? n ta f 6 h r* n0t the Sl i« htcst doubt of ;t - M this moment there is 

a bill before the House of Commons, introduced upon my suggestion, for the im- 
provement of the port of Galway, and connecting the Lough Corrib, which adjoins 
the town, with the bay ; that is a lake which extends 24 miles, and may be rendered 
navigable, so as to afford the benefit of water carriage to 50 miles of coast into 
the sea ; it is now navigable to vessels of burthen to within half a mile of the sea 
and a short cana only is necessary to connect it with the ocean, yet such a tiling 
has not hitherto been attempted. Then, Galway is so situated that it might be one 
of the first commercial towns of the empire ; but it has not a dock in which a vessel 
can be safe nor a quay on which a pound of goods can be conveniently landed. 

f-n° U d - b , e Ve / y d ™ble that persons engaging in such undertakings as this 
local bill provides for, should get money at the moderate interest at which the 
Ireland 3 * 1 b ° rr0W ’ but at wblch P rivate individuals cannot get money, at least in 

v 37 l 4 : tbe . SOUtbe , m e , nd of Lough Corrib navigable for vessels of any sizer— 

Yes, but it requires to be cleared of some rocks. 

3775 . What extent of tonnage, do you recollect ?— From 60 to 70 tons. 

377b. The difference of interest at which the State might afford to advance this 
lSr“ dbe he meaSUre ° f encoura S emcnt required for those purposes ?- 

r jI 77 '. H “ Ve ? ere ! ,e ? n a “7 P ublic works carried on extensively in the county of 
S* 1 ™*' 10 J“ ur krawledgc i —Some very extensively to the west of Galway, and 
the money that the State lent for the purpose has been I understand doubly repaid, 
dso hv on eS be ™ not °. n 'y repaid by receiving back the money advanced' but 
haveteen carted oi ^ ° f reTen “ e m the district in which those works 

■ StSte wbat , tbat; is?— The revenue of the customs in the port of Galway 

in is4 ™ ll’lTsi tb I*/ 11 ‘“ St 5 e ” 48.40o;.: the revenue of excise 
m 1024 was 23,058/. , the last year it was 71,189/. 55. 1 1 d. 

advlrted w < itb d t 0 b/ 0 “n ?nneCt i the i “°; ease of the revenue to which you have 
adverted with the public works carried on in that district ?— They have brought 
remote districts into communication with the interior, opened good markets to them 

Iandwhich “ ba “i SSproS 

S^ofhfr md i ^ ’ c ™ s ^ ueDtl y ™ increased consumption of the 

„a„ H f ’ a ” d ‘ bus an “'reuse of the revenue of customs and excise 
diirirt here b - e "? thro . u JSj ? le means of tbo “ Public works, a large 

trict'of ^^ojfjo'catiou which formerly was almost impervious; the dis- 

district- to SfT'"f Th T bce "', and rerere* new towns established in the 
S'- w h h 1 .referred when speaking of increasing civilization. 
anddlV™. at d ' StnCt formerl J’ a district in which considerable smuggling 

SillS. t ‘ 0# ™ Camed considerable smuggling and illich 

3782. Does 
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„ j) oes not it appear, from the documents to which you have had access, Anth. Rich. Bluke, 
37 . * ii cenS ed distillery established producing upwards of 2,000/. a year, and Esq. 



increase of houses built with taxed timber, taxed glass, and other taxed 
Hiat t* ie . i _ .1 .1 1 



- a | s j iaS augmented very considerably the revenue ? — Yes. 
Diae „. tliPif nnt also hppn nnblic works of the same c 



ma -gq. Have there not also been public works of the same character carried on 
in the northern part of Connaught, namely Mayo ? — Yes. 



to say » I have a general impression that it is pretty much the same : similar 
results will also be found in other parts of Ireland. 

0785. This improvement has taken place at a time in which the steam navigation 
1 rather a tendency to drive the trade to the eastward than to the west ? — 

v es . but when I speak of the very beneficial effects produced by public works, I beg 
t0 be’ understood as not attributing the whole improvement that has taken place to 
them • I consider that it has been very much produced by the wholesome change 
that has taken place in the laws relating to the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and which has placed it upon the footing of a coasting 

trJ 3786. In all those articles in which there has been an increase upon the total 
revenue, there has been more than a corresponding increase in the internal con- 
sumption? — Yes, inasmuch as many things consumed do not pay duties. 

3787. Are you not also aware that by the alteration made in the law, many 
articles of consumption in Ireland now pay large duties in England, and are 
exported free of duty to Ireland, tea particularly ?— I know there has been a change 
with respect to the duties upon tea. 

3788. Do you know whether those improvements were carried on altogether by 
money advanced by Parliament, or in what other way the funds were supplied ? — 
They were carried on mainly by loans from public grants. 

3789. Do you conceive that the benefit that has attended those public works, 
and the favourable results vou have adverted to, could have been gained if those 
works had been carried on by local authority, and not under the direction and 
control of a responsible officer ? — I think not. 

3790. Do you consider that the system of public works might be carried further 
without loss to the State, and with advantage to Ireland? — 1 conceive it might be 
carried much further, not only without loss but with very great benefit to the 
State, as well as with particular local advantage to Ireland. 

3791. Do you limit your recommendation to such works as would have a ten- 
dency, by developing new sources of industry, to afford an enlarged and increased 
demand for labour, even after the public works themselves are completed?— I do ; 
I would refer the Committee, if the Committee would allow me to do so, to the 
works contemplated in the Act of the 2d George 1st, c. 12. The object of that 
Act was to promote internal navigable communications ; and had the different works 
which it had in view been carried into effect, two-thirds of the whole area of Ireland 
would be within five miles of the sea, or of some canal or river navigable into the 



3792. There having been a vote of half a million for the improvement of the 
internal navigation in Ireland at the time of the Union, can you state to the Com- 
mittee whether that half million has improved to any considerable extent the 
internal navigation, or that you can, from the result of that grant, augur that the 
application of public money now would be more beneficial ? — I conceive that the 
grant has been to a certain degree beneficial : the Grand Canal has been very con- 
siderably extended ; much greater benefit would be conferred upon the country, 
however, if it was extended from the point where it now stops to Galway ; you 
would then have St. George’s Channel connected with the Atlantic. 

3793. Do you know what works were completed by the expenditure of 500,000 /., 
and what proportion that bears to the salaries of the officers employed .-—I cannot 
speak of the works or expenditure in detail ; I recollect sufficient of the accounts 
which have been published to be aware that much of the money has gone in the 
payment of salaries, but I should not recommend grants to be made or expended in 
a similar way ; my notion is that there should be one general Board authorized to 
advance loans’ to individuals or companies engaging in public works of evident 
utility, taking care, by having the opinion of a proper engineer, that no work was 
aided which was not of utility. 
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3794 - Are you acquainted with the system under which the Highland - j 
bridges are managed in Scotland ? — Only generally. oads a,1 d 

3795. Do you consider that that would be applicable to the system e 
works in Ireland?— I think it would ; I looked into it last year, in cons*? PUbIic 
seeing it referred to by the Committee that sat upon the Irish Estimates. of 

3 / 96 - At present are there not works to a considerable extent carried 
Ireland under independent and sometimes conflicting jurisdictions as the ° n ln 

CdS?-”™ 6 "® 1 ”" 5 ’ EShery ^ and the a " d otber public 

.. 3 ? 9 ' D ? you con5 ' der 't would be an essentia] improvement of the entire svst„„ •, 
he whole of those works were brought under tile review of some permauenUesZ/ 
sible body?— I am clearly of that opinion, and I meant to imply so much in . 
my late answers. I consider a rigorous strict audit of accounts to be peculiarlv 
cessary in all those cases. With respect to the Fishery Board, I am one of rtf' 
commissioners ; and although I have not been one for many months, yet from wh f 
I have seen I can venture to say positively that the utmost attention is paid bv tlf 
Board to all applications for aid, and very great strictness is observed in granting 
money and seeing it duly accounted for. banting 

3798. At the present moment is there any adequate system for the preservation 
of such works as may be executed ? — I do not think there is. 1 ‘ “ 

Yes ' I 9 ain ° U mtimately acl ! uaintl!l1 relth the provisions of the Sub-letting Act?— 

3800. Are you aware whether that Act has come extensively into operation !- 

fLelh TT m i t0 °P er “ t,0B . as extensively as could be well expected considering the 
time that has elapsed since it was passed. ° ne 

3801 What do you consider to have been the effect of that Act upon the agri 
cultural system of the country ?_I am not aware that any very visible effect has 
been as yet produced by it upon the agricultural system of tile country. 

3802. Do you think it likely that the system of agriculture in Ireland will bp 
improved as the provisions of that Act come Into more extensive operation for 
instance, m the consolidatmn of farms ? — I conceive that in proportion as farms are 

them the and f ‘ h ™ ds ° f P ersons ha,in S some ca P ita l to employ upon 

Sf“| leral “gt'eultnral system of the country will be improved, and undoubt- 
edly it wants improvement very much. I presume the members of the Committee 
are aware that the quantity of flour produced by any given quantity of English 
; b ‘ "'If if g . r J; ater ‘'T P r °dueed by a similar quantity of Irish wheat. This 
of on , d ty h<> VH 7 dcfectl,e state of our agriculture : an Irish barrel of wheat 
of 20 stone produces about , 3 j stone of flour; and an English quarter, which yon 

very striking ab0l “ 32 St0 " e ’ F roduces ob ° ut 2 5 stone 9 pounds; the difference is 

3 *° 3 - Wl f 1 * y» a have the goodness to inform the Committee to what extent veil 
think it would be desirable that farms should be consolidated ; the question refers 7 to 
the number of acres upon each farm ?-I can only speak generally “ anil I ^ 
speak at all from experience. I should think it desirable that finis should be of 
-uch on extent as to be in the hands of men of some capital. Land has been let in 
“ 80 Sma 1 as an acre ' or a “ acr e and a half; and any person can 

lay ou^rytpitfuPtm b , e “ "" h “ dS ° f ^ « " b ° ^ «"■ 

a / arra shol,ld be 80 large as tbat a -an and 
do and hi no 0„Tw ? ,b eaSS1 ?“ C u ° f °8 ncuItural tourers to cultivate it ?-I 
benefit ° f ' "f b “‘ tbe 

contrary. s 1 R that Loid Bacon ma y be quoted to the 

Send “fcr “* 

system likp the F n ,rl.'«h 1 ’ anU t0 <le P entl support upon some 

cf support ' I do note obl £ cdto b»ve rec ° urse to some adventitious mode 

thi K™uL tbeotbT e T ‘ hat tbat res ““ would follow in the one case more 
of the eountrv i t iml n “! y0 “ ™ ncelve ‘hat you could place the population 
to secure himigainst .LifT “ St °* e - tbs ^ every , P ers “ n would have sufficient wealth 
proprietor of land tn <mm n S er ^arising from change of times ; if every man were a 

ome extent, you might suppose that every individual would be 

protected 
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, affa inst the evils mentioned in the question, but that is rather too Utopian Anlfl - Btik*, 
protec, ^ an( j a farmer who can only take a few acres of land is even more !<) ' 

to be , . . 3 *_ ,.1 „r — i.„ „ r„ii ...u„ 



t0 b . e tQ jjg reduced to the state of a pauper by a fall in prices than the labourer who 
h nrks for hire. 

w0 g 0 g is it not a matter of fact that upon a great variety of estates in Ireland 

3 • n0 t a single agricultural labourer; every farmer has a certain quantity of 
l 1 and when prices fall he has a supply of provision and he can never suffer abso- 
1 te want, and never need have recourse to a system of relief? — I presume that in 
T land as in England there are small farmers who possess means that protect them 
/ ruin under a fall of prices ; but I am at a loss to understand how a man can be 
ecured against absolute want by being his own labourer, unless indeed he were 
allowed to apply the produce of the land to his own support at all times, leaving rent, 
tithe and taxes unpaid, when the produce was not sufficient to pay those charges as 
well as wages to himself. 

0807. Do you not conceive the demand for agricultural labourers to be more uni- 
form than for the manufacturing labourers ? — Certainly. 

3808. Was not the tendency of the former system of managing land to reduce 
the quantity of produce, and deteriorate its quality, by the bad system of agriculture 
and the infinite subdivision of tenures? — I think so; and it is because I think that 
persons who have capital sufficient to take more land than they can duly cultivate 
by their own labour, are the only persons who can cultivate with full advantage to 
themselves and the country, that I think it more desirable that farms should be con- 
solidated so as to be of sufficient extent to attract capital to them. 

3809. Is not the uncertainty of the potato crop one of the greatest evils to which 
the Irish peasantry can be exposed? — It is. 

3810. Is not that uncertainty increased accordingly as the system of cultivation is 

bad ? — It is. . 

3811. Is not the sytem of cultivation bad in proportion as the land is infinitely 

divided? — Yes. _ 

3812. Have you any doubt that the consolidation of farms, by leading to less 
fluctuation in the potato crop, ultimately leads to the improvement of the condition 
of the people themselves?— I think it does. I consider one of the immediate causes 
of the diff erence in point of comfort between the lower classes in England and in 
Ireland to be this, that in England the labourers are generally provided with decent 
cottages by the persons who employ them, and provide themselves with the neces- 
saries of life through the wages they receive ; whereas in Ireland they are renters of 
small bits of land, which they cannot cultivate so as to have a surplus produce that 
would yield them such wages for their labour as a capitalist could afford to pay them 
in the way of hire. 

3813. Is not the tendency of the system of consolidation of farms that of 
changing the position of the lower classes from small farmers into labourers ? — 
Yes. 

3814. Is not that a change which, if it can be effected without any violent pres- 
sure upon the lower classes themselves, one which is ultimately for their advantage ? 
—I think decidedly for their advantage. 

3815. But in making that change, in consolidating farms and ejecting tenantry, is 
not there a very considerable pressure of misery and distress produced upon the 
tenantry so ejected ? — Undoubtedly there is ; and I think the fear (a laudable fear) 
of those evils prevents the consolidation of farms from taking place as extensively as 
it otherwise would. 

3816. In what way, if that ultimate object be beneficial, would you propose to 
wake the transition safe and easy ? — I conceive to make the transition safe you must 
encourage works which will increase the demand for labour, and I think this may be 
done most beneficially to the public by promoting such undertakings as I have 

already mentioned. 

3817. Do you conceive that the expenditure of money yielding a profitable 
return upon the mountain and waste lands of Ireland, would enable that portion of 
the population that are dispossessed in the low and improved lands to find a place of 
settlement with advantage to themselves? — Undoubtedly it would. I know a part 
of Ireland now, in which the proprietor of extensive tracts of mountain, as he dis- 
possesses the occupiers of small portions which he wishes to consolidate, provides for 
them by giving them land in the mountains, which they are very glad to get. 

3818. Has that been tried to your knowledge successfully ? — It has. 
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3819. Are you aware of the rule in the Court of Chancery upon the sib’ 

sub-letting P — I have understood there was in the Court of Chancery a diffi ' ] GC ^ 
upon the subject, which the Chancellor removed by a general order. The ] - 

of land in the Court of Exchequer take place under my direction, and I hav e f tln § s 
in several lettings that it has been absolutely necessary to give a power 0 f G 
letting. I considered that the Act authorized me to give the power, and u et ' 
therefore given it in different instances : where there were already many De ^ 
upon particular portions of a tract to be let, individuals inclined to take farm!r S 
not choose to go through the cruel operation of displacing them ; they theref 
desired to have leave to underlet, which I have given ; but I have done so u* 
condition that they should not increase the existing sub-lettings. P otl 

3820. Has it not been found that the letting in the manner in which it i s don 
to the highest bidder, has produced a very great increase in the pauper populatio^ 
upon the land to let ?— I think the present practice as to letting is not the best th 
could be adopted ; I think it would be much better if, where the estate is i n th 
hands of the Court, the Receiver were allowed to let by private contract entered inf 6 
with the occupying tenants or persons desirous to take, than that the letting should 
be by public auction. 

3821. Are you prepared to say that any application of capital by a mere agricul. 
turalist could have brought the province of Ulster into its present state of product 
tiveness? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the former and present state of the 
province of Ulster to be able to give an answer to that question, but I know that the 
province of Ulster has enjoyed advantages which no other part of Ireland has • that 
manufactures were encouraged there even by what I consider a very vicious system 
the system of bounties, while industry was discouraged in every other part of Ireland* 
It depends upon local circumstances whether labour can be most beneficially em- 
ployed in manufactures or in agriculture ; its comparative productiveness, as applied 
to the one or to the other, is the only true criterion for determining which should be 
preferred in the particular place. 

3822. Are you aware, notwithstanding what you say was an undue mode of 
encouraging the linen manufactures of Ulster, that it has produced in point of value 
in its export to Great Britain close upon five millions per annum ? — I am aware 
that the export from the province of Ulster is very considerable, but I am also 
aware that the exports of agricultural produce from other parts of Ireland are now 
and have been for years increasing in a much greater degree than the exports from 
the province of Ulster. I have ascertained too, by statistical inquiries, that the other 
parts of Ireland have been of late advancing in a much greater degree than Ulster. 

3823. Do you mean from that observation to state it to be your opinion, that the 
province of Ulster may be well recompensed by abandoning its manufacture, and 
more industriously pursuing its agriculture ?— I have not, I think, in any answer 
1 have given, drawn any comparison between the effects of agricultural pursuits and 
manufacturing pursuits ; I have stated that it must depend upon local circumstances 
which should be preferred. The point to which my attention was particularly 
drawn was the consolidation of farms. Whether the introduction of manufactures 
into the north of Ireland, encouraged in the peculiar way in which they have been 
encouraged there, was more beneficial to the north of Ireland than the encourage- 
ment of agricultural pursuits, is, I conceive, a totally different matter. 

3824. Are you aware there was any other encouragement by bounties upon the 
export of coarse linen, which equally applied to England and Scotland, than the mere 
application of the Linen Board’s premiums, that only amounted to about 20,000/.? 

I know it was the policy of the law for nearly a century to encourage the linen 
manufactures in Ireland, and to discourage other manufactures. 

3825. Did the encouragement you referred to go beyond the 20,000 1 . per annum 
at the disposal of the Linen Board ? — There were also considerable bounties. 

3820. Have you any doubt, where manufactures exist, that agricultural improve- 
ment superadded to those manufactures would be a gain, and that where agriculture 
exists manufactures would be an improvement ?— Not the slightest. 

3S27. Do you not think that the fact of a manufacturing population existing in 
a country must tend to the improvement of the agricultural population? — No doubt. 

3028. Do you not think it would be more so, if the manufacture is of that nature 
, ? , lt 1S ® arne( I on in the farmhouses of the tenantry of the country ? — I do not 

1 „ st> ’ I think it best that it should be in the hands of large capitalists. 

3029. You have mentioned that you are a commissioner of the fisheries ; will 
you explam to the Committee what your opinion is as to any benefit that has been 

derived 
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•• ed from the bounties upon the fisheries in Ireland ? — Since I have been upon 
h Board I have made particular inquiries into the subject, and the result leads 
the to think that bounties have not been productive of any essential benefit, 
rethink the great benefit derived from the public grants has been through the 
establishment of piers where piers were wanted, and through the loan fund which 
the Board has established. 

3830. Have you ever considered what effect would be produced upon the 
number of Irish labourers who come over to England, by the introduction of any 
system of compulsory relief into Ireland ? — I cannot give any opinion as to the 
precise effect of it, but I have no doubt it would increase the number : if the Irish 
labourers found that their poorer relations, who depended upon them for support, 
were sure of being provided for without their aid, they would feel less difficulty in 
seeking, ns their phrase is, their fortune in England. What took place with 
respect to the militia in Ireland confirms this idea; before a provision had been made 
for the wives and families of the militia men, it was found difficult to fill the ranks, 
but the moment that provision was made the ranks filled : there is in the lower 
orders of Ireland such a desire, and as an Irishman I may say I am proud of it, to 
support their aged parents and their relatives, as would prevent those who can labour 
for them to go away and leave them in a state of destitution ; and I apprehend, as 
one of the greatest evils of the poor laws, that they would go to check or destroy 
that feeling. 

3831. In contemplating the introduction of any system of poor laws into Ire- 
land, did you include the giving relief to able-bodied men ? — I conceived all along 
that relief was not to be given to able-bodied men; that they would still have to look 
for labour, and that they would feel less reluctance to come to England to look for 
labour when their families were secure of support at home. 



3832. Is not there the same disposition existing in other districts in Ireland, of 
labour where it is cheap seeking a market where it is dear, as there is found between 
England and Ireland, leading to the emigration of the Irish labourer into this 
market? — They certainly migrate from one part to another, as they can best find 
employment. 

3833. Are you aware of the state of any cotton manufactories in Ireland during 
the past year? — No, I am not during the past year; in 1825 and 1826 my duties 
as one of the commissioners of education in Ireland took me to different parts of 
Ireland, and I then found cotton manufactories growing up in different places, and 
promising to be prosperous. 

3834. Is there now a considerable cotton manufactory in the south of Ireland ? — 
I am afraid not what would be thought considerable. 

3835. With regard to the fluctuations that take place in manufactures, what is 
your opinion with regard to the effect of those fluctuations on the state of the poor 
employed in the manufactories ; that is to say, whether the absence of the poor laws 
in Ireland would not be an aggravation of the distress during those times of fluc- 
tuation ? — I do not think that as yet manufactories have spread in Ireland in such 
a degree as that any evil effects of the fluctuation referred to have been felt. 

3836- In the absence of the poor laws, would not persons be more provident in 
times of prosperity ? — I should presume so, but that is merely matter of opinion. 

3837- Do you conceive that a system of poor laws acting in the way adverted 
to, namely, encouraging manufactures, is not practically giving a bounty to the 
manufacturers at the expense of the agricultural interest? — I do not know that 
I should say it was a bounty to the manufacturers at the expense of the agricultural 
interest, any more than any other interest. 

3838. At the expense of the payers of the poor rate? — No doubt ; but where 
manufactories are, the manufacturers themselves are the principal payers of the poor 
rate. Perhaps the Committee will permit me to mention one or two facts, to which 
am not aware I have already spoken, with reference to the agricultural produce of 
re and. I have seen it stated in different places, that a good deal of the present 
agricultural distress in England is occasioned by the increased import of Irish 
agricultural produce ; I should therefore beg leave just to state, that it appears in 
e year ending 5th of January 1829 there were 474,994 quarters of wheat im- 
ported into England, and that during the year ending the 5th of January 1 830 there 
were only 340,000 quarters 84 lbs., so that instead of the quantity having increased, 
j eci 'eased considerably; so did the importation of grain in general from Ireland. 

. , e £ eave also to observe, that the import of British manufactures into Ireland 
a gone on increasing in previous years in a much greater degree than the import of 
° 54> Z z 4 r Irish 
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accounts, and that the quantity of Irish produce, including cattle and corn ;£ 6t t *' e 
into England had little more than trebled. ’ P ort ed 



' nearly quadrupled from 1 793 to the latest periods to which I could „ * , ~ 
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3839. Was that taken upon quantity or value? — Official value. 

3840. You filled the office of one of the commissioners of education?— I did 

3841. Your functions under that commission have now altogether ceased i 
They have. 

3842. Can you inform the Committee what the number of children in a cou 
of education was at the close of your proceedings, what proportion of those w P 8 
educated in schools receiving Parliamentary aid, and what proportion were educat a 
in schools supported wholly without any Parliamentary aid ? — I think the total 
number educated in schools which received directly or indirectly aid from the Stat 
amounted to 104,000, and that the number educated in schools at which the edu 
cation of children was paid for by their parents or friends amounted to 403,000" 
taking the returns of the Roman Catholic clergy as compared with the returns of the 
Protestant clergy, and that about 40 or 50,000 were educated in schools established 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, which got no aid from the State. 

3843. Do you consider the question of education to stand now upon a satisfactory 
principle ? — I have already as a commissioner expressed an opinion upon that 
subject. I think it is not in a satisfactory state ; when a commissioner I considered 
it in a very objectionable state, and so 1 consider it now. 

3844. At what time did your duties cease as a commissioner? — In 1827. 

3845. Has your attention been turned to the subject from that time to the 
present ? — Almost constantly. 

3846. Have the opinions you then expressed been confirmed or otherwise by 
subsequent observation ? — Confirmed. 

3847. You state in your first report, that you consider none of the existing 
societies, while they continue to act upon their present rules, can be generally 
supported ; have your subsequent observations confirmed that opinion ? — They have 
confirmed that opinion ; I can state facts to the Committee which in some degree 
show the soundness of it. I have stated that there were 104,000 educated in 
schools supported directly or indirectly by the State ; of those 1 04,000, 47,000 
only are Roman Catholics : of the 403,000 educated in schools where the education 
is paid for, 319,000 are Roman Catholics ; so that they constitute about four-fifthsof 
the children in schools where education is paid for, and not one-half where educa- 
tion is afforded by the aid of the State. 

3848. Are you familiar with the Report of the Select Committee of this House, 
upon the subject of Education in 1828 ? — Yes, I am. 



3849- Do you consider that the principles of that Report, had they been carried 
into effect, would have given satisfaction, and been an improvement of the present 
system ? — I think they would have been a very great improvement, and have given 
much greater satisfaction than the present system. 

3850. Can you inform the Committee whether the principles recommended in 
that Report meet with the support and approbation of any considerable part of the 
King’s subjects in Ireland? — They certainly meet with the concurrence and appro- 
bation of the Roman Catholic prelates. 

3851. Will you state the ground of that opinion ?— The Roman Catholic bishops 
have, if I mistake not, petitioned Parliament that those principles may be carried 
into execution by law. 

3852. Was not that petition on the part of the Roman Catholic prelates an 
abandonment on their part of another system, of which they had formerly expressed 
their approbation, and an adoption of the recommendation of that Committee in 
preference to their own views ?— The system which they had, I should rather say, 
expressed themselves willing to accede to, than distinctly approved of, was that 
proposed by the commissioners of education inquiry, and which was, to this 
effect : that schools should be established in Ireland, in which children of both 
persuasions, Protestant and Catholic, should be united ; that there should be 
used in the common course of reading in the school, a work abstracted from 
the scriptures ; that the children should be separated upon two days in the week ; 
that they should then receive religious instruction, the Protestants from a person 
approved of by their pastor, and the Roman Catholics from a person approved 
of by theirs : it was found afterwards impracticable to frame any work from 
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• lures, so as to have it approved by the prelates of the two churches, 
the sC,l P 0 f the plan recommended by the commissioners is not at all 
Th at Pj b y t ] ie Report of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1828 ; 
SU $fer j s that part which provided for the religious instruction of the children by 
nClt te masters. The former plan would have provided in each school two 
se P a ^ rs one a Protestant, and one a Catholic. I conceive myself that such a pro- 
t ® a . c n W o U i(i have been absolutely essential wherever you attempted anything like a 
V, 'xed course of religious instruction. Such was the opinion of the Roman Catholic 
h^hops • hut the Report of the Committee having left religious instruction entirely 
’iTthe hands of the respective clergy, that was more approved of by them ; they did 
1 t conceive to such a principle there would be any objection. 
n <,853. In the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons it is provided 
tl at a particular day shall be set apart for the religious instruction of the children ; 
nd also that the attendance of the children upon divine worship, at their respective 
3 laces of worship, on the Sunday, should be prescribed and made a necessary con- 
dition, and that the scriptures should be provided for the children of both classes, 
at their times of separate instruction : do you consider that that would be more 
satisfactory than the system of having two masters of different religious persuasions? 
__Yes. 

3854. Do you think that it would be more effectual for religious as well as literary 
instruction ? — Yes ; I think it would promote that harmony which is so particularly 
desirable ; it would unite children of both persuasions for the purposes of common 
education, as to reading, writing, and so forth, and would keep religious differences 
out of view. 

3855. Are you aware of any written letter addressed to the Irish Crovernment 
upon the subject of that Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1828 ? — I am quite under the impression that there was a memorial presented to 
the Irish Government, or some application made by the Roman Catholic bishops to 
the Irish Government, expressing their concurrence in that Report. 

3856. Do you consider that the present mode of distribution of the Parliamentary 
grant for the purposes of education has any tendency to excite or x-evive religious 
differences in Ireland ? — It is essential, in order to derive any benefit from any of 
the existing Parliamentary grants, that the scriptures should be read in the particular 
school without note of comment ; that is objected to by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and therefore the system does produce considerable unpleasantness of feeling. My 
own opinion is, that instead of the reading of the scriptures in schools being a bond 
of union between Protestant and Roman Catholic children, it is just the contrary : 
if there be a school established by a Roman Catholic, as is sometimes the case, the 
scriptures used there will be the Roman Catholic version, and the portions to be 
read will be pointed out by the Roman Catholic clergy ; the case may be vice versa 
if it is a school established by a Protestant. 

3857. In the event of any system being struck out and adopted calculated to 
recommend itself to the approbation of all, do you conceive it is politic or expedient 
to continue Parliamentary grants that lead to the perpetuation or revival of religious 
asperities ?— I think, unless Parliamentary grants can be made upon such conditions 
that they will be taken advantage of equally by the different classes of the commu- 
nity, by Protestants and Roman Catholics alike, it would be much better that there 
were no grants at all. 

3858. If there were no grants at all, do you not consider, from the portion of 

children that are to be found in the pay schools compared to those supported by the 
State, the country itself would provide an enlarged system of education ? I should 
doubt whether the country was as yet sufficiently advanced to afford any thing like 
a certainty that it would do so ; I think aid at present very desirable, but aid upon 
the principles of the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons to which 
reference has already been had. . . 

3859. The recommendations of that Committee look at the gradual diminution 
and the ultimate withdrawing of the Parliamentary assistance, except for the model 
schools and the outfit of schools, and to cast upon the different parishes the duty of 
providing and maintaining schools for the poor themselves ; do you conceive that the 
parishes in Ireland might be fairly called upon and advantageously made to contribute 
to the education of the people ? — I think in time they might. 

3860. If a good system of parochial education were introduced into Ireland, as 
has been introduced into Scotland, should you anticipate from such a system an 
improvement of the habits of the people ?— I certainly should, although I think that 
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the moral habits of the people of Ireland now will not suffer by a coinpari 

the moral habits of the people in other countries, if you look at the general J j Wlt ^ 

crime, and the domestic habits of the younger portion of the community. S ate 

3861. In those points you consider that the moral state of Ireland may be 1 

tageously compared with that of other countries ? — I think so. a «van- 

3862. In some particular crimes there has been a very considerable incre 

place of diminution ; take the crime of peijury for instance ; the proport kT’ W 
perjuries in Ireland are infinitely greater than in England : are there any C - Q ° f 
connected with the state of our laws that lead in your mind to the increase of peri* 68 
in the country, or to that disproportion ? The commitments for perjury in End*? 
during the seven years ending in 1828 amount to 86, and the convictions to 4?. 
in Ireland during the same period the commitments were 242, and the convict? ’ 
75 5 are there any circumstances connected with the law of the country or th* 
administration of the law that can account for this disproportion in the crime f 
perjury in England and in Ireland ? — When I spoke of the state of crime I had 
larceny particularly in my view ; the larcenies in Ireland do not amount to an eighth 
of the larcenies in England : as to peijury, requiring oaths to be taken almost upon 
all subjects tends very greatly to the increase of that crime. In affidavits that are 
made with respect to presentments, I understand perjuries are committed verv 
frequently. 7 

3863. Do you not believe that the revenue system gives rise to peijury ?— I do 

3864. Is not there also a system in Ireland that prevails more or less of taking 
and administering what are called voluntary affidavits, in which the deponent 
generally speaking is the party interested, and in which the oath is always taken 
without legal authority ? — I am not aware that it prevails more in Ireland’ than in 
England. 



3865. Are you aware that the administration of oaths at fairs and markets in 
Ireland without any legal authority prevails to a very great extent?— If the question 
refers to the administration of oaths with respect to tolls, I do know that it takes 
place in Ireland to a most pernicious extent. 

3866. Do you not consider that our system of oaths at elections also has the same 
tendency."— I do not know that it has a greater tendency in Ireland than in 
England ; 1 have had some experience in both countries. 

3867. Have you ever witnessed the administration of the long oaths of qualifica- 
tion to the Irish peasants at elections r— I have at quarter sessions. 

3868. Do you believe that they understand one single word of that which they 
are called upon to swear?— I do not believe that they think much about it nor is 
their attention much given to it; but I have observed the long oaths taken by voters 
before commissioners at elections in England, and I verily believe they understand 
and think as little about the matter as the Irish do. 

3869. Have you included in the oaths you have enumerated what are called 
voluntary oaths not connected with legal proceedings ? — I do not consider those 
oaths connected with presentments as voluntary oaths. 

^ 3870. You have spoken only of those subject to the penalty of peijury ?— Only 

3871. Are the oaths administered in courts of justice in a way to impress the 
persons taking them with a sense of their sanction ?— Not in either country 

3872. Have you ever attended the Civil Bill Court in Ireland ? — I have and the 
assizes m England. 



3873. Is the system equally objectionable in either?— Yes, the book is thrown 
about most irreverently ; the Testament being the book. 

3874. Are yon aware of the manner in which the Crown prosecutions operate to 
increase the number of committals and convictions for peijury ? — I believe the pro- 
secutions for peijury and other offences which the Crown in a particular degree 
takes cognisance of in Ireland, are more numerous than they would be if they were, 
as in England, paid for by the districts or by individuals. 

3875 - The question did not refer to expenses, but are you aware that when 
white-boy offences are committed, in those cases where the only question for the jury 
is the identity of the prisoner, there being no doubt of the commission of the 
crime, but it being committed at night the question always is as to the identity of 
the prisoner, are you aware that in all those cases, if any witness once gives a depo- 
sition swearing to the identity of the prisoner, and afterwards for any reason that he 
assigns refuses to identify him upon the table at the trial, he is uniformly com- 
mitted and prosecuted for peijury ? — I was not aware of that fact. 



3876. Is 
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o fi Is the Catholic abjuration oatli among those that are taken in Ireland ? — Anth. Rich. Blake, 
387 • equ ; re( i to be taken by all persons qualifying for the exercise of the Ef "l- 

Yes, n ^ c jjjge ^ 

eleC g-7 Do you think that the Labour Act that gives magistrates a summary 28 April, 

3 J of deciding all cases of labour, and under which the parties are examined, 1 3 °' 
h°tl plaintiff and defendant, on oath, both being made competent witnesses, lias 
tendency to increase the crime of peijury ? — I think all acts that admit of the 
a »ths of parties have a tendency to increase the crime of peijury. 

° 0878. Are you acquainted with the provisions of the Act of the 7th Geo. IV., 
commonly called the Vestry Act? — I am acquainted with it generally. 

o8~q. Do you conceive it would be an improvement upon that Act if the subjects 
non which the vestries were allowed to assess parishes were defined with more 
recision ? — I have not the Act sufficiently present to my mind to be able to 
answer the question particularly, but in all cases precision is most desirable. 

3880. Is not precision of peculiar importance in matters connected with parochial 

levies?— Yes. . . . 

3881. Have you not known instances m which, m consequence of want of preci- 

sion in these matters, considerable heart-burnings and disputes have arisen 1 — Yes ; 
with respect to all Acts that impose rates, it would be very desirable that as to any 
rates of any sort they should fall upon the owner of the land, and not upon the 
tenant. , 

5882. Not only in their mode of levy, but do you conceive it necessary that the 
precise object for which the assessment was to be imposed and the amount of the 
assessment should be clearly defined ? — Yes. 

3883. Does not the want of such clear definition lead to collisions at parish 
vestries, and the possible excitement of religious asperities and differences ? — I can 
only speak to that from information derived from the public prints, and speaking 
from them I should say that it does. 

3884. You have stated you conceive all rates should be thrown upon the owner 
of the land rather than the tenant ?— Yes, as is done under the Tithe Composition 
Act 

3885. Do you apply that to the grand jury levies?— Yes, to all. 

3886. Do you conceive that the grand juries would be more economical of 
public money if they paid it directly? — I think they would. 

3887. If they were limited to the power of deciding upon the work to be per- 
formed, and were prevented deciding upon the individual to perform it, do you think 
that much of the favouritism that now prevails would be extinguished ?—! think 
much of the mischievous part of the system that prevails would be extinguished ; 
whether it is favouritism or not I do not say, but works are undertaken which 
appear rather for the benefit of individuals than the public. 

3888. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the manner in which money is directed 
to be levied for the execution of public works by the grand juries in Ireland ? 

I have a general knowledge upon the subject. 

3889. Are you aware that when the grand jury determine to repair so many 
perches of road, or make so many perches of new road, that the money to defray 
that expense is necessarily advanced in the first instance to pay the labourers that 
execute that work ? — Yes. 

3890. Is it your opinion that it would be an improvement to enable the grand 
jury at the time the work is determined upon by them, to provide for an advance of 
money properly secured that would enable the party undertaking the work to pay 
the labourers that execute it according as it goes on in progress ? I think that 
would be a verv beneficial change ; that it would be a very considerable improve- 
ment upon the' existing system : at present, I apprehend, in many cases, gentlemen 
who get presentments are almost obliged to employ their own tenants in performing 
the work ; they pay them by giving them credit for their labour in their rent account, 
and they are obliged to pay them in this way because they have not money in 
advance. 

3891. If any practicable mode could be struck out to make an advance of money, 

would not that naturally tend to get rid of that inconvenience that is suffered by the 
persons who execute the work, the day-labourers either accounting with their land- 
lords for their wages, or being necessarily postponed in their payment till the work 
was executed? — Certainly. . 

3892. Has it occurred to you, that a plan might be devised to place all those 
presentments of money for the execution of county works in the hands of some 

654. 3 A 2 chosen 
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Anth. Rich. Blake, chosen body, commissioners or otherwise, who, with the assistance of 
x sq ' _y officer, should have the responsibility of executing those county works 

would be possible, I think it might be done through the treasurer but T 
certainly change very essentially the law relating to treasurers ; I should S . d 
each treasurer to keep an account with some branch of the Bank of Ireland o re ? Ulre 
Provincial Bank, and to pay such money as he advanced by a check „i° ^ e 
particular branch. I on ‘hat 

3893- Is it your opinion that such an alteration being made would have a h 
hcial effect in enabling all county works to be executed bv that class of the nonT' 

tion that were ready to work, and who most required to be employed ? I thini • 

would, coupled with other regulations to guard against jobbing. lfc 

3894. Is it your opinion that it would be worthy the attention of this Commit* 

to propose a regulation to that effect, to be adopted legislatively ?— I do not knn 
any point connected with Ireland which requires more consideration than th' V 
grand jury system, or any thing to which this Committee can with more advanta® 
to Ireland direct its attention ; as one improvement in the system, the chano 
suggested in the question would be particularly valuable. ° e 

3895. Might not many difficulties be obviated by causing all the grand i urv 
works to be executed by contract upon advertisement, and sufficient security «[ v l 
by the person contracting for the execution of the work, and under the control 
of a Government engineer ?— I think it would be most desirable that all public 
works undertaken under grand jury presentments should be by public contract that 
they should be subject to the approval of an engineer, and that engineer again to tho 
review or control of some public authority ; it would be through such an arrange, 
ment, and indeed only through such a one, that I should say it would be safe to 
make advances of money before the work was performed ; but this being effected 
then I should say it would be most desirable that advances should be made. But 
I must again say, and I do not speak lightly upon the subject, that it is most 
desirable whatever else may be done, that the treasurers of Ireland should be bound 
to keep their money in some safe bank ; I have had more than one case before mp 
of grievous loss to the public from the default of treasurers. 

3896. Are you aware that by any attempt to make the proprietor of land pav 
the rate, either injustice may be done to that proprietor by reason of pre-existing 
contracts against lus land, or that in future contracts it may be successfully evaded ?-_ 
When I spoke of making the charge a burthen upon the proprietor, I did not mean 
exclusively upon the head landlord, but that the charge should fall upon the several 
pei sons having an interest in the land according to their respective interests • as for 
instance, supposing the landlord’s rent be 1 00 /. a year, and the tenant has an interest 
of 100 /. a year, it would be fair to divide the rate between them. 

3 97. Are you aware that under the Tithe Composition Act, at present, the tithe 
composition rent is m fact introduced into the leases and demises, as so much 
additional rent payable to the landlord ?— Yes, that is in all cases substantially done- 
tlthe P aya .b e out of the land is 20/. a year, and the land, supposing the tenant 
was to pay the tithe, was worth 50/, the landlord would get 70 1. for it f but one of 

topfy 6 includin tS thhe^ ChanSe 1S ^ ^ tCnant kn0WS t0 a certaint y what he has 
3898. Is there not a distinction also between the tithe composition, which is 
Lxat e ion P ?w ent - f ° r r 21 FarS ’ and a Actuating demand like that of grand jury 
taxation that varies from year to year, and upon the experience of past years greatly 

5£SL SST t0 ycar? - N ° doubt ; L ^ 
di S S«JrL“L^ there is — 

39 °°- Would it not be very desirable to give every rate-payer in some way or 

could S" regn at T , “ Biation ?_I tl,ink 11 woukl be ve T desirable if you 
could establish some local body, some baronial body, that should have a voice with 
reference to those impositions. 

in IS, n - e r 1 “'7 e . 0f tl f last Oration of the grand jury laws on that subject, 
m which it is directed that there should be what is called a road session in each 
barony, to sanction each presentment sought for in the first instance, before it went 
jury, and that every person interested was supposed to attend and 
refer. blS objection if he had any ? I am aware of the law to which the question 
nhtabi it contains. m my opinion something like a practical bull; in order to 
sanction for the presentments, it requires that they should be laid before the 

road 
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1 sessions; but though the road sessions may refuse to sanction the presentment, Anth. Rich. Blake, 
r ? a gj-Hud jury may grant it, and in point of fact presentments disapproved of by Es q- 

road sessions are constantly made by grand juries. ^ ' 

* 5qo2. Would it not be a considerable improvement, and go very much to remedy 28 ^P ri1 ’ 
the objection you make, if the decision of the road sessions were definitive ? — I 1 3 * 

should think that if you added a jury composed of the landholders to the road 
sessions, you would then give to the body of the landholders a fair voice ; and 
if you made it conclusive where they refused, you might thus work an improvement 
in the system. 

3903- When you suggest the intervention of a jury, in what manner would you 
propose that that jury should be formed ; should it be one jury for the whole road 
session, or for each presentment ? — I think you might have one jury for each session, 
and that the landholders might serve in rotation. 

3^04. Is not there a remedy now given against improper presentment, open to 
any freeholder in the county, who has the power to traverse ? — You have by the 
common law a right to traverse, but the expense is very great. The remedy that I 
would suggest would stop the presentment in limine. 

3905. If parochial or baronial authorities had power to traverse presentments 
improperly made by grand juries, do you not conceive that that would be a very 
considerable check upon presentments improperly granted ? — My idea in speaking of 
the intervention of a jury at the road sessions is very much governed by the general 
notion of traverse. I should suggest that notice should be given of each application 
to be made for a presentment at the road session, and that any rate-payer, hearing 
the opinion of the magistrates upon the subject, should have a right of desiring that 
a jury of landholders of a particular class, to be summoned generally, should pro- 
nounce upon it. 

3906. You would substitute the power of traverse preliminary to the presentment 
rather than afterwards ? —Yes ; it would be done without the expense that attends 
the traverse. 

3907. Are the Committee to understand that these suggestions you now throw 
out arise upon the present Act of Parliament, and making it part of the baronial 
system you have alluded to in answer to a preceding question? — Entirely with 
reference to that question. 

3908. Are you aware of any difference having arisen in the formation of those 
road sessions from the large qualification required of the magistrates who are to be 
present and take part at them ?- — I understand such difficulties have arisen. 

3909. Do you think it would be desirable that the powers given to the magi- 
strates at road sessions should be extended to landholders, persons paying a certain 
amount of county cess ? — I think so, in the way I suggested, or in any other way 
which would effect the same object. 

3910. Would not that obviate the difficulty that has been alluded to at road 
sessions in consequence of the non-attendance of magistrates ? — Yes. 

3911. Do you think that it would act as a check to prevent jobbing ? — I do. 

39 1 2. Are you aware of the way in which those matters are effected in England? — 

Not particularly. 

39 1 3- Have you visited any of the public charities supported by grand jury pre- 
sentments in Ireland, and have you turned your attention to the laws under which 
they are conducted ? — Yes, I have paid some attention to them. 

39 1 4- Do you conceive under the law as it stands there is adequate relief given 
for the sick in Ireland ? — I think there is. 

39*5* Do you think the laws as they exist as to hospitals, dispensaries, county 
infirmaries, and lunatic asylums, are capable of amendment, and require such 
amendment ? — I think in some of the details they could be amended with much 
advantage. 

3916. Do you conceive it would be advisable to connect with the present system 
of education in letters, in Ireland, education in industry, and above all agricultural 
schools in districts ? — I think it would, and in answering that question I would refer 
particularly to Mr. Locke’s memorable paper upon the subject. 

39 1 7* Do you think there is an anxiety for such instruction in Ireland that 
would lead the farmers to send their children to agricultural schools, and pay some- 
what towards their education ? — I found that wish very general in Ireland when I 
*iad occasion to traverse it as a commissioner. 

^54- 3 A 3 3918. Do 
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391 8. Do you conceive that the introduction of an improved system of agricultu r 
into the country would lead to a larger demand for profitable labour P — Certainly 6 

3919. Have you heard of the establishment of any institutions of the nature v 
have alluded to ? — Yes, I have heard of one celebrated one hi the south of Ireland 

3920. Did you hear of any in the north ? — I was not so much in the north as 
I was in other parts ; I made a rest only in Belfast ; but in communication there 
with persons connected with the Belfast institution, acquainted with different parts 
of Ulster, I heard of some such institutions. 

3921. You stated that the imports into Ireland from England had increased in 
a much larger proportion than the exports from Ireland to England ; in what wav 
do you conceive that the increased portion of imports have been paid for ?— By 
increasing wealth. The balance of trade is still with Ireland ; she exports to 
a greater amount than she imports, though her exports do not exceed her imports 
in the degree they formerly did. She does not however draw the balance ; it goes 
to pay the rents of absentees. 



Jovis, 27* die Man, 1830. 

Mr. George Greer, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. 39 22 - WHERE do you reside? — In the neighbourhood of Lurgan, in the 

George Greer, county of Armagh. 

2 _ May 39 2 3- What is your occupation ?— I am a partner in a distillery; I am also 

1830 . a manufacturer of linens and diapers and damasks. 

3924. As a distiller do you give employment to a considerable number of per- 
sons? — We have in the distillery upon an average about from 40 to 50 men. 

3925. What rate of wages do you pay those persons? — Our common hands 
1 s. a day. 

3926. And the highest? — One man gets 100/. a year; the common men are 
from 1 s. per day to 8 s. a week. 

_ 39 2 7* Is that rate of wages paid to them in money, or allowances of any kind, 
either goods or rent ? — All money. 

3928. Is that about the general average of wages of agricultural labourers in the 
country ? — A shilling a day I think is the general average : where farmers employ 
labourers all the year it is something cheaper. 

3929. In the case of agricultural labourers, is not the payment frequently by 
allowances in rent, rather than by payments in money? — By no means in the 
neighbourhood of Lurgan ; all money. 

3930. You are also a linen merchant ; what do you consider to be the state of the 
linen trade at the present moment ? — I think the weavers are not so fully employed 
as they were some years ago ; they are pretty generally employed, however ; but the 
habit of the weavers there is that they hold small farms also, and I think they are 
spending more of their time on their farms in improving them. 

3931. What wages do you conceive a linen-weaver to be able to earn at the 
present moment ? — On the average I think they can earn is. a day. 

3932. Is the demand for linens as active now as it used to be? — All that the 
weavers bring to market are sold. The demand with us bleachers is by no means so 
active as it was, and the rate of profit is very low. 

3933* Is the eftect of the competition of machinery applied to flax in England 
and in Scotland, felt upon the more simple state of the manufacture in Ireland ? — • 
It has reduced the price of linen yarn I think, and reduced the profit of the spinners, 
but their wages for spinning were always extremely small. 

3934- What are the wages of spinners now upon an average? — I do not think 
a spinner can earn more than 1 s. 6 d. a week. 

, 3935' What was the highest they were able to earn, both weavers and spinners, 
within your knowledge ? — I should say double the present earning. 

393®> Was that before the restoration to cash payments ? — Yes, it was, and at 
the time of the F rench war, when provisions of all sorts, and every article that they 
consumed, was nearly as dear in proportion. 

3937- Within your observation has there been any improvement in the condition 
01 the peasantry generally ? — I think so, very visibly. 

3938. Has 
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,g Has that shown itself in improved clothing? — It has. 

"Lq Do you consider the general character of the habitations has also improved ? 
Jce rtainly. 

3040. Has there been any extension in the use of either bread or oatmeal 
amongst the peasantry ?— The consumption of wheat bread has considerably 

increased. 

3941. Has there been an extension of flourmills within your observation? — 
There has, and it is likely to increase I think. 

3942. Do you consider the agricultural produce of the country to have improved 
in quality, and the mode of fanning to have improved ? — The mode of farming has 
decidedly improved ; as to the quality of the provisions, I do not know that there is 
any improvement. 

3943. You do not know whether Irish wheat or Irish butter now bears a higher 
relative price in the English markets than it used to do, as compared with English 
butter and English wheat ? — I beg to be understood that any information I give is 
confined to the part of the country where I reside : the quality of the butter has 
improved very much in the north of Ireland. Belfast is our shipping port ; we have 
exported very little corn till within these few years past, and I believe some of the 
best qualities of corn come to the English market from that place. 

3944. Has there been within your observation any extension of the consumption 
of colonial produce at Lurgan and its vicinity, such as tea and sugar, and articles of 
that description ? — I am not qualified to answer that ; my owm opinion is that the 
consumption of tea and sugar has increased, as to any other colonial produce I do 
not know. 

3945. Is there any considerable mass of the people out of employment ? — I do 
not know any man that is able to work, or that has been so for two or three years, 
that cannot get work there. 

3946. Are there any charitable institutions at Lurgan, or in that county, within 
your observation and knowledge ? — I do not know any ; we have a subscription in 
the town, a philanthropic society, where we distribute about 6 /. a week to the 
people that were begging about the streets ; it is to suppress the street begging. 

3947. Is it a species of mendicity establishment ? — It is merely that the inhabit- 
ants subscribe a certain sum per month, which is distributed to the poor. 

3948. Is that distributed by a committee appointed by the subscribers ? — Yes. 

3949. Is there not a dispensary at Lurgan ? — There is. 

3950. Is there any fever hospital in the county of Armagh? — There is not any at 
Lurgan ; I believe there is one at Armagh. 

3951. Have you known cases of periodical visitations of contagious fevers in the 
north? — Yes, I have. 

3952. Do you not consider that it would be advisable that a provision should be 
made against fever, by the erection of fever hospitals, in the event of its possible 
recurrence, founded as it seems to be in Ireland upon the failure of the potato crop, 
to which the country is more or less exposed ? — It would be of service, certainly. 

3953. Have you ever considered whether there exists a necessity of establishing 
a compulsory system of relief for the poor by local assessment in Ireland, and 
whether such a system, if introduced, would be productive of benefit to that 
country ? — I am afraid it would not be productive of benefit ; I think if the labour- 
ing poor of Ireland, at least a great mass of them, were to be provided for, that they 
would not work, and I think it would prevent them from going from one part of the 
country to another to seek for work. 

3954- Do you think that the improvement of their condition is rather to be 
looked for from the increase of their own habits of industry, and the application of 
capital, acted upon by natural means, than from the imposition of any tax which 
should provide either for their relief or for their employment ? — I should think 
that their condition is much more likely to improve by their own industrious habits, 
and I am of opinion that capital will increase and flow into the country very much 
now. 

3955- Supposing a fall of prices to occur in linens, which throws a great 
number of linen-weavers out of employment from not being able to procure a remu- 
nerating price for their work, what would be the effect of any charitable interposi- 
tion that should encourage them to continue the manufacture of linens, purchasing 
U P those linens by charitable funds ? — I think it would press very much on the other 
part of the manufacturers, and reduce them still lower ; I do not think it would 
unprove the wages of the manufacturers, but the reverse. 

3 A 4 3956. Would 
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Mr. 3956 . Would it not also introduce a competition between the branch of the 

George Greer. nufacture carried on for charitable purposes, and the branch of the manufact* 13 ' 

v/ J carried on for profitable purposes, which must be destructive to the profit of thpf 

V} May, trader ? — Certainly ; I always conceived, when it was the practice of charitable n * 1 ° 

l8 3 °* to purchase flax and distribute it to spinners for charitable purposes, it reduced tl 
wages of those people, who could barely subsist on it before. 

3957. If persons are thrown out of employment, or in other words if persons a- 
in distress, in any other branch of trade, must not the forced application of canit *1 
for the relief produce the same consequences that you have described in linen, unles 
some new mode of employment should be found out which does not interfere with 
the wages of labour of the free agent ? — Certainly it must ; what will take place in 
one manufacture must in all. 

3958. Supposing that the principle of compulsory assessment for the purposes of 
relief were considered admissible, do you consider that the parishes of Ireland in 
all cases possess the mechanism for assessing, expending and accounting for such 
sums ? — I think not by any means ; I do not know any people in the parishes that 
I am connected with capable who would be willing to undertake it. 

3959. If the fund that might be raised by compulsory relief must be a fund taken 
from some other source, there being no principle of assessment, that will create new 
capital, but only divert it from the modes in which it is now employed, would not 

a compulsory assessment reduce the means of employment which are now existing ? 

Surely ; if the people who have now the means of employing the men extend those 
means to their full capacity, it follows that if they were obliged to give away a part 
of that sum, of course their remaining funds would be less. 

3960. Do you consider that the introduction of compulsory assessment for the 
relief of the poor into Ireland would have any effect either to encourage or dis- 
courage the investment of English capital in that country ? — I do not think it would 
at all tend to encourage it. 

3961. Do you think it would produce any effect upon the emigration of Irish 
labourers from Ireland into England ? — It might ; for if there were a compulsory 
assessment, and those people had a claim upon the parish for support, as I said 
before, they would not go abroad to look for labour. 

3962. Would not that depend upon the fact whether the relief was given to them 
gratuitously or in labour ; because you having already stated that if it is given in 
labour the tendency must be to lower the rate of wages, if you lower the rate of 
wages in Ireland will not the inducement to go to a country where there is a higher 
rate of wages become greater than it was before ? — Unquestionably, wherever the 
higher wages are they will go ; but I stated before, that if our lower class of Irish 
be fed, if they can get the means of existence, potatoes alone, they will not exert 
themselves to look for employment j in fact they are content to live on the lowest 
possible food. 

3963. Then if it were given gratuitously do you not think it would have a ten- 
dency to destroy all the stimulus upon which a fair reliance can be placed for the 
improvement of the condition of the people ? — Certainly. 

3964. Do you consider that capital may be invested with advantage in Ireland 
to a very considerable extent in agriculture and manufactures? — In agriculture, I 
think, certainly ; our land is capable of a very great expenditure yet, and would 
pay for it. 

3965. Are you acquainted with any bog or mountain districts of the country?— 
Not much. 

3966. Is there any improvement going on now in the bog and mountain lands of 
Ireland ?— All the holders of both bog and mountain are improving them very much ; 
partly owing to the linen trade being so much worse than formerly, they spend 
more of their time on their farms, which are in general very small in our part of the 
country. 

3967. Has the effect of the steam intercourse between the two countries been 
felt in Lurgan and its vicinity? — Very much, I think. 

3968. By what effects does it show itself? — A cheap and expeditious mode of 
conveying the produce of the soil and manufactures. 

3969. Has it brought into productive action many sources of industry, and many 
smaller articles of produce which formerly were almost without value to the smaller 
tenants ?• — I am not aware of any. 

3970. Do not the poultry and the eggs of the country now find a sale in England, 
which formerly did not come ? — I am speaking of my immediate neighbourhood. I 
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John Wiggins. 



th se articles of eggs and poultry since the introduction of steam, but I am quite George Greer. 
sure that it has that tendency, and that they would be cheaper but for those conve- v ^ 
niences, and butter very particularly, for it can be conveyed fresh from the Irish 
market to the English. 

3Q7i . Has it not made in the article of butter the difference that now butter can 
be conveyed in its fresh state, rather than its former state, salt r — It has. 

3972. Does not that add a very considerable value to the article ? — Certainly. 

3973- ®oth in diminishing the cost of the production and in increasing the price 
of the article ? — Yes ; in increasing the price more particularly. 

Mr. John Wiggins, called in ; and Examined. 

3974. WHERE do you reside at present? — Late in Sloane-street, but now in 
Tavistock-place, Russell -square. 

3975. You are a native of England? — I am a native of Essex. 

3976. Have you visited Ireland ? — A good deal for the last twenty-two years ; 
always once, and sometimes twice or three times a year. 

3977. What parts of Ireland have you visited ? — Principally Munster ; Cork, 

Limerick and Kerry. 

3978. Have you had occasion to turn your attention to the management of land? 

— Very much ; that has been the object of my visits to Ireland. 

3979. Are you an agent for Irish estates ? — Y es, in Kerry. 

3980. Have you any Irish property yourself ? — Not any. 

3981. Speaking generally, do you consider the lands of Ireland to be capable of 
very considerable improvement? — Of very great improvement, and very easily 
capable. 

3982. When you state that they are susceptible of great improvement, do you 
mean an improvement that would afford an adequate return for the outlay of capital ? 

— I do, and a greater return than in England, generally speaking. 

3983. Do you apply that to the vast mountain and bog districts exclusively, or to 
them iri common with the lands at present under cultivation ? — I apply it consider- 
ably more to the mountain and the bog than to the sound land, which is already in 
a good state of cultivation in some parts of Ireland. 

3984. But in both cases you consider that capital might be employed with a 
profitable return ? — I consider that in no part of these islands can capital be so 
profitably employed as in Ireland under its present circumstances ; certainly not in 
England or Wales. 

3985. You have stated that you consider those improvements are not only within 
the reach of performance, but that they could be easily performed? — Yes, and I say 
easily on account of the local and natural advantages which the country affords ; the 
use of limestone so generally diffused throughout, and its maritime situation, and a 
number of other local points that cannot fail to strike a stranger having an eye to 
those subjects. 

3986. Does not the maritime position of the south-west of Ireland become impor- 
tant not only in its means of access, but also from the sea manure which it furnishes ? 

— Those are features of great importance, the sea manure and the maritime situ- 
ation allowing of all these local advantages being easily employed. 

3987- Speaking generally with reference to the south-western parts of Ireland, 
how would you describe the present state of the people, wfith reference to their food, 
clothing and habitations ? — I should say, with regard to their food, potatoes and 
thick milk, potatoes even without the milk in towns, very cheap food but very poor 
food, liable to great fluctuations in consequence of the loss of crop, and I should 
think the very worst kind of food for people to subsist upon with a view to their 
prosperity and improvement, but I conceive that they have a great desire to change 
their food for better food, I think they would gladly eat meal food and animal food 
if they could get it. 

3988. Has there been any improvement within your observation? — A very great 
improvement within twenty-two yeai’s in all respects ; with regard to the food of the 
people not much change has taken place, but their habits of cleanliness and order 
and regularity, and their clothing and their sense of propriety in all respects; I con- 
ce ive in their moral character and conduct altogether, the improvement has been very 
—iking. 
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3989. Have their habitations improved ? — The habitations have consider Kl 

improved. I find that generally they are not content now with the same miserahl 
hut that they had twenty-two years ago, but they wish now to have three 3ble 
instead of one, they wish to keep the cattle rather separate from the children™ 0 ™,! 
themselves sleep separate from the children, and they wish to have windows 1 
doors, which they had not formerly ; and even when the cabin is built by thetnselve 
they will build it upon a better plan, and with more comforts and conveniences th ^ 
they had before. an 

3990. Have you not seen various instances in which a new house has been built 

upon a better plan, and the old house has been turned into either a barn or a cow- 
house, or some accommodation of that sort? — 1 have seen that in very manv 
instances. ' 



399 Does not this lead to an improved use of manure and economy of manure? 
— It does to a very great extent. 

3992. Under the old system was not the loss occasioned by the waste of manure 
enormous ? — Yes; the manure particularly alluded to, I believe, is what is accumu- 
lated about the house ; it is certainly the case, and they manage that manure 
a valuable commodity as it is, much better than the English farmer. 

3993- Do you think there is on the part of the Irish peasantry a spirit of industry 
and an anxiety to improve that can be relied upon, as a means of eventually bettering 
their condition ? — I certainly do ; I think they are energetic and industrious when- 
ever they see any prospect of their industry tending to their own comfort. 

3994. Does that show itself in parts of the county of Kerry adjoining the sea, by 
the great efforts which they make to procure sea manure by human labour ? — Yes • 
those efforts I have witnessed are really extraordinary, people bringing manure from 
the sea on their backs up extraordinary cliffs, such as an Englishman would not 
fancy to be accessible, and I give them credit for infinite perseverance in those 
ways. I have seen pieces of land cultivated that it would be thought scarcely 
possible to get at here. 1 



3995* Were there any circumstances connected with the old system of managing 

lands that were impediments to the improvement of the country, in your mind '? 

The old system of managing lands appeared tome to afford considerable impediment 
to the improvement of land, particularly from the system of partnership tenantry, 
and the want of intercourse or encouragement or observation between the landlord 
and tenant or any intermediate parties ; they were left entirely to themselves, and they 
were employed or not as they happened to be industriously inclined or not, but the 
partnership tenantry destroyed the benefit of their industry. 

3996. Was not that a general system?— A very general system, particularly in 
Munster, but I believe more particularly in Kerry and the western parts of Cork. 

3997- .Were those partnership tenants jointly and severally responsible, and 
thereby liable to provide out of their own industry for a failure either in integrity or 
industry of another party ?— The rent was generally exacted from the tenants 
collectively, unless it was more convenient to pounce upon one individual who was 
industrious, leaving the idle partners untouched, and in fact no distinction was 
made, the stock and the produce was made amenable to the rent without regard to 
who was industrious and who was idle. 

3998. Do you consider that the want of a feeling of security for the enjoyment 
of the proceeds of industry has been one of the greatest bars to the industry of the 
Irish peasant? — Certainly ; there can be no doubt of that fact. 

3999- Has this partnership system of tenantry been diminished in your obser- 
vation . — Very considerably ; wherever an opportunity occurred of diminishing it by 
the termination of leases, it has been done away with as far as possible, but some 
parts of the country are still so backward that it cannot entirely be done away with, 
but it has been modified and improved in those cases. 

4000. Under the older system of management to which you have adverted, was 
not the tendency great to subdivide farms ? — It was extremely great, and a minute 
subdivision constantly going on. 

4001. What effects do you conceive that subdivision of farms produced upon the 
interests of the tenantry themselves ? — I conceive that subdivision to have been 
convenient to them, so far as it gave the means of the application of a very small 
capital. I have known people hold half a cow upon a farm, or a cow and a half, and 
even fractional subdivisions ; but it was very injurious to the landlord of those farms, 
because the subdivision was such that the population ate up all the produce. 

4002. And in that case, to which the subdivision of farms had always a tendency 

to 
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roximate, what was the result upon the interests of the occupiers them- 
to apR^rj'jjg interests of the occupiers themselves was affected in this way ; that it 
SeIVCS tuated their poverty and wretched mode of living, for they had no means of 
Squiring anything but a bare subsistence, and they looked no further than a bare 

sU ^,ot” C Have the goodness to read to the Committee a short paragraph upon this 
biect, " contained in a pamphlet published by yourself in the year 1814? — “ The 
^ e with which a family is provided with the miserable cabins before mentioned, 
C3 d the simplicity of their ordinary food, which is well known to consist almost 
a tirely of potatoes, induce early marriages amongst the poor ; and these new 
families are scantily provided for by a subdivision of the lands. This subdivision 
's at present a most serious evil, because it tends to the increase and spread of the 
most abject poverty and misery, and burthens estates with a numerous and almost 
naked population, whose utmost industry extends to the raising of sufficient potatoes 
for their daily food, and saving the turf for their supply of fuel ; these accomplished, 
they have little further motive for exertion, since employment in the service of 
others seldom presents itself. No wonder, then, that such families exhibit so many 
proofs that ‘ idleness is the mother of mischief.’ ” 

V 4004. Is not the tendency of the improved system of managing lands to induce 
many of those small cottiers to pass into the state of labourers ?— Certainly, because 
the new system of managing lands, by preventing this minute subdivision, tends to 
create a surplus produce upon any plot of land, whereas that subdivision prevents 
any surplus produce. ... , 

4005. You have stated that it leads to the idleness of the cottier himself ; under 
that cottier system, when he had tilled his potatoes, and when he had saved his turf, 
was not the general system one of inactivity or inaction for the rest of the year ? — 
Most assuredly, not only inactivity but mischief, ; one mischief was whiteboyism. 

4006. Was not the consequence of this subdivision of land very imperfect culti- 
vation, and want of due application of manures, and an increased insecurity of the 
potato crop? — It was most assuredly. 

4007. And thereby had it not the direct tendency of acting most prejudicially 
upon the best interests of the poor themselves ? — Most assuredly, in my opinion. 

4008. Comparing the old system of managing lands with that which now prevails, 
was there not formerly greater disposition than at present exists to let lands to mid- 
dlemen ? — Certainly there was a strong disposition to let lands to middlemen on 
account of the great difficulty of managing those small occupiers, and I consider 
those middlemen became a sort of agent ; the system of middlemen was a system 
of agency, by which the landlord saved himself the trouble of dealing with those 
small occupiers, and allowed a profit to the middleman for that purpose. 

4009. Have you not known cases in which there has been more than one mid- 
dleman interposed between the inheritor of the soil and the occupying tenant ?— 
Several ; I think I have known cases of seven or eight. 

4010. Under the system of middlemen, do you conceive that the occupying 
tenant generally pays a higher rent than he would do if he dealt directly with the 
inheritor of the soil ? — Certainly ; the occupying tenant pays in general a much 
higher rent to the middleman, because the middleman is not content with the same 
rate of rent that the immediate landlord would be content with in proportion to 

roduce ; the middleman would be exacting from the occupying tenant as much as 
e can possibly get, without any reference to future improvement or the prosperity 
of the tenant, or any thing else than the profit he gets out of the land, but the land- 
lord has very different feelings ; he looks forward, and he considers the reversionary 
interest he has in keeping his tenant in a state of prosperity ; the middleman 
looks only to the immediate mercantile benefit, as it were. 

4011. Was not the mode of enforcing rents by middlemen, speaking generally, 
more severe and burdensome and urgent than the mode of receiving the rent by the 
inheritor of the soil ? — Certainly, the middleman seldom had much consideration but 
to get as much rent as he could extract, without regard to the proportion of the pro- 
duce or the price of the produce, but as much as the circumstances of the moment 
would allow him to extract from the occupying tenant. 

4012. Supposing the case of a fall of prices, had the middleman the same means 
of making concessions to the occupying tenant that the inheritor of the estate would 

have had ? I conceive not; he can neither have had the same means nor the same 

inclination, because his interest was a very different interest from that of the land- 
lord ; he had a chattel interest, a determinable interest, and a temporary interest, 

634. 3 B 2 liable 
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liable to the changes of times, and which may be annihilated next year • b 1 i 
it only as a temporary and uncertain thing, out of which he was to scramble °°* S at 
as he could ; I conceive that the immediate landlord has a very different c* 1 V. Uc ^ 
that he looks at the permanent interest. 01 teell Og, 

4013. Supposing an estate of 1,000/. year fee simple, and a fall 
taking place which rendered it necessary that an abatement of 50 per cent P nces 
take place, that abatement could take place leaving the proprietor son / S ° u ^ 
remaining? — Yes. J v • a year 

• /* 01 4 ' Supposing the case of a middleman paying 1,000/. a year rent to 1, 
inheritor, and receiving 1,000/. a year profit, upon a fall of so percent must the 
the middleman be left without any income at all ?— Yes, he must. not 

401 .5. Does not the same principle apply to other cases of middlemen varvin 
according to the amount of profit ? — Certainly, there can be no doubt of that ^ ^ 

40 1 6. Has a diminution of the system of middlemen operated in your mind hen 

hciaily, both to the landlord and to the tenant ?— Though I certainly think 
abolition of the system of middlemen operates very beneficially both to the landliw 
and the tenant, still I think that in some cases the system of middlemen has been 
beneficial to the country ; for m cases where very few resident gentry are to be found 
there was no link of the chain of society between the occupying tenant and the 
nobleman residing in England but the middlemen, and I conceive they have been 
of great use and benefit in some particular districts, though in general we have 
arrived now to that state of society that the system may be lessened more and more 
every year, and the more it is lessened perhaps the better, if it is done graduallv 
and cautiously ; but I should say, that any system that swept away tile middlemen 
entirely would be a dangerous one; all these points are to be taken, I think with 
some allowance, and without violence either way. ’ 

401 7 - Do you consider that it is for the interest of the landlord in Ireland who 
considers the permanent value of his estate, and the amount of rents which he mav 
calculate upon on the average of years, to encourage the subdivision of his estate, and 
its occupation by small tenants ?-I consider that the encouragement of a subdivi- 
sion of an estate by small tenants may in some cases be extremely good policy both 
to the landlord and to the people of the country ; for I can easily conceive; in the case 
of a large tract of improvable mountain-land, that if little colonies be fixed upon this 
mountain-land an estate may grow out of these small occupations by expansion, and 
bringing the industry of the people under encouragement and under proper regula- 
tion ; and in Ireland it appears to me that the subdivision of estates to a certain 

hove your oecu!jati,ms in s ° n,e “ CaSUre P- 

foldin', . Ap f p ! ymg thai l“ estI0 ” t0 the land already in occupation, supposing a farm 
oPle “ se u " d f y°lr management, should yon conceive it advisable to let 
it m moderate farms of from twenty , 0 thirty acres, suited to the capital of the 
tenant, or to subdivide it into a number of minute farmings ?— That would entirely 
depend upon the local circumstances of the country and the state of the population 
i * h f c °“ n , try • ,l " e ;e » mountainous district, in which I found persons P settled 
that had but small capitals I should endeavour to subdivide my estate according to 
the capitals which I found subsisting upon it; but if I could get larger eapitifs I 
should prefer them certainly I conceive generally that the larger bodes cultivated 
land is let in, the more surplus produce arises from the labour bestowed upon it and 
t e more remains both for profit to the tenant and for rent to the landlord 

401.9. Do you not consider that in proportion as the improvement of agriculture 
is carried on, or at least in something corresponding to that proportion thlre will be 

izsjsix 14 "' - 

4020. Although the landlord may find that a number of cottagers would promise 
to pay a larger rent than one single individual, would there not be a difference 
between the rent assumed to be paid and the rent paid, upon an average number of 
tlwr" L . C i ertamI ? j 1 * ouI ‘ I “be"- let large bodies than small bodies of land toge- 

i.:; .iTop^iXtp, be go,emc<i by t,,e io “‘ d — - s. 

nrom ieVors of y r ^ n0 ‘ concei ' re ‘hat there exists on the part of the Irish landed 
. f the fff nt ?“. m . ent an inveterate habit of splitting lands, or any 
are neiSrH P T’°f ‘^.subdivision of land ? — I think the Irish landlords generally 
can gft if Ld'Ih ‘?‘f ests « ‘he application of capital, whenever they 

!, . < hey would be glad to entice it by even taking less rent than they 

could 
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1 1 get from the W“all occupiers ; but they are often driven to let in smaller por- Mr. 
cou U Yi 0 m large capitals not yet existing in the country. John Wiggins. 

tl0DS ’ What is the general mode of letting lands in the south-west of Ireland ? — v — — — 
The* general mode I have found prevalent till very lately has been by cant ; by 27 May, 

method similar to what we call in England tender to the highest bidder, without 1 8:i °- 
9 uch regard to the claim of the occupier for a renewal ; indeed the occupiers 
^ldom make much claim upon the landlord ; they do not expect it, and they do 
S )0t 0 ften endeavour to deserve it by care of the property. 

1 4023. What were the effects of that system of letting by cant?— The effects of 
that system I always found to be extremely injurious, for they give rise to offers 
which are mere promises without any expectation or intention of fulfilment, and 
they lead to an extravagant nominal rent, and to the payment of less rent in point 
of fact than would be paid by substantial persons giving moderate offers. 

4024. What effect did it produce upon the cultivation of farms for the three or 
four years before the expiration of the lease ? — The effect generally was to rack 
them to a state of exhaustion, and that upon principle, from the expectation of 
getting them cheaper, and also upon the principle of the probability of quitting, and 
of first getting as much as they could out of the land. 

4025. What system has been substituted for this ? — The system I have found 
substituted has been the most reasonable English system of a survey and valuation 
of the lands, and a fixed rent proportioned to the produce and the price of produce 
of those lands. 

4026. Have the goodness to read to the Committee a recommendation made by 
yourself upon this subject, in page 1 9 of the pamphlet before referred to ? — I recom- 
mended “ that the fair marketable value of the tenant’s saleable produce be 
ascertained by competent persons, on the probable average of prices for future 
years : that a just proportion of this value be charged as rent, such proportion to be 
fixed according to the existing and probable circumstances affecting this question : 
that of this rent, a certain portion, adapted to the circumstances of the case, be 
stipulated to be employed in forwarding improvements on the farm, and providing 
employment for the tenant.” 

4027. What definite proportion do you consider would be just as between land- 
lord and tenant ? — The proportion varies very materially, according to the local 
circumstances, the nature of the produce, and the nature of the expenses to raise 
that produce : I found in general that three fourths of the produce are paid often 
as rent in Ireland, but certainly, even upon a tillage farm, half the produce is very 
frequently paid as rent ; and I think the tenant could very often pay half the pro- 
duce in Ireland, which is about double the proportion that is paid in England. 

4028. In England does not the tenant employ considerable capital in the 
improvement of his land ? — Yes, and that in a great measure accounts for the 
difference ; and an Irish landlord ought to have a greater proportion, because his 
hazard is greater, and the capital employed by the tenant is less. 

4029. Do you take into account in this valuation the immediate tillage of the 
peasant for his own support ? — No; in a butter district, finding butter the principal 
produce of the farm, we are content to take the full value of the butter for the rent, 
leaving the tenant to make what he can of oats and skins and pigs, and little articles 
of that sort, part of which goes to the tenant and part to the tithes, and still they 
are able to lay by some little, out of the frugality of living they exercise. 

4°3°- Have many of the political difficulties which have arisen in the south-west 
of Ireland, within your knowledge, arisen out of the relation of landlord and 
tenant ? — I conceive the relation of landlord and tenant has given rise to that poli- 
tical commotion which we call whiteboyism. I have found less tendency to that 
commotion where the occupying tenants hold of the immediate landlord under the 
•tew system ; but where there are three or four middlemen over those people, they 
are goaded to become whiteboys. 

4031 . In those cases, has not the high amount of rent been one of the exciting 
causes r — It has; I think it has not been so much the high nominal amount of rent 
as toe exacting of a larger portion of the produce in particular years ; the rent is 
invariable, but the price of produce varies so much that some years a man is more 
injured by half being exacted than he would by the whole being exacted before, and 
I conceive that that has arisen a good deal from the exigencies of the times. The 
middlemen have been pressed to pay their rents, and they have relied upon the con- 
muation of high times in their mode of living ; and then, when the times have fallen 
3 B 3 suddenly. 
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27 May, 
1830. 



suddenly, their means of living have sunk under them, and they have no 

but to be hard and severe upon the occupying tenant. re *our Ce 

4032. Has not this system of middlemen which you have described as b ' 

old mode of managing lands in Ireland under some circumstances, led to 
demand upon the occupying tenant, where the middleman has become insof * j 
I have known instances where the occupying tenant has been distrained u u 
three or four people one after another. P on 

4033. Are you acquainted with the district of Glenbegh, in the barony of I ve 

in the county of Kerry ? — Yes, intimately. ra 8' 1 , 

4034. Whose estate is that district upon ? — Lord Headley’s. 

4035. Have you been concerned in the management of that estate ? — I } lave 

much for 22 years. Vet 7 

4036. What is the local situation of the estate ? — It is in a very mountainous d - 
trict by the sea-side, on the banks of the bay of Castlemain. 

4037' — What is its extent ?— There are about 15,000 acres, English. 

4038. In what year did your acquaintance with the district begin ?— I think ‘ 

1807 or 1808. K,n 

4039. — Do you know what the amount of the population was at that time ?_.r 

am not able to speak to that. 1 

4040. What was the character of that population ? — The population then was an 
extremely wild and savage one. 

4041. Was it not an asylum for criminals ? — It was an asylum for all the offend, 
ers, robbers and murderers in that part, and of the whole county ; it used to be the 
boast of the people that no criminal was ever punished from it. 

4042. Was it pervious to a King’s writ, or to a magistrate’s warrant ? — -Scarcely 
The first time I visited the place a major of the army waited upon me to say he was 
deputed as escort to collect some taxes, the hearth-money, I believe; he requested 
my influence, as the appointed agent, to dispose those people to pay, for lie said 
they had met him upon the bridge, or a small pass between the mountains, and 
they told him they would sacrifice him and his party of soldiers if they stirred another 
foot into that place, and he made a retreat, and called upon me to assist, which of 
course I declined, and 1 believe they never paid anything whilst the rest of the 
country did pay. 

4043. Were there not frequent cases of shipwreck along that coast? — Yes, I 
believe in general once or sometimes twice a year, there have been shipwrecks on the 
coast of the bay of Castlemain, and it is well known at Lloyd’s to be a most dange- 
rous point. 

4044. Did those misfortunes afford any means of employment or occupation for 
the tenantry of Glenbay ? — It called out a great many of their qualities of enter- 
prize, for they were very busy at that time, and they used to build their cabins upon 
the cliff in order to have a good look out for the wrecks ; they considered them as 
part of their means of subsistence. 

4°45- What was the state of their habitations ? — Their habitations were very 
miserable ; the very lowest kind of huts that are found in Ireland, without windows 
or chimneys, and perfectly miserable cabins of the worst kind that you now see 
along the roads in Ireland. 

4046. Had they any cattle ? — They had cattle. I recollect at that time there 
were about 1,200 cows upon those 15,000 acres, and the place was considerably 
overstocked, which is a very common fault of the cottier-tenants of Ireland. 

4047. Did you ever hear the phrase of lifters applied to the cattle in that district? 
— Yes, I recollect that phrase, which meant that they were so starved that they 
could not get up without lifting. 

4048. Were there many quarrels amongst those people?— They were constantly 
quarrelling ; it was a kind of sessions that one held in going there ; they were coming 
to complain of each other ; and constant assaults and fightings were taking place 
amongst them ; that a good deal arose from the partnership tenancy ; there were 
fourteen or fifteen people associated in one lease, and those people were constantly 
squabbling about the division of their little meadows, or the stocking of their little 
holdings. 

4049. In their clothing did they wear shoes and stockings ? — Very few, they 
were extremely ill clothed at that time. 

4050. Were there any roads through the district ? — There was one mountain- 
road which passed at the side of a very extraordinary cliff like Penmanmawr in 
4V ales, and extremely rugged and rough, it was the only road in the whole district. 

405 1 . W r as that a road upon which wheeled carriages could pass ? — Few wheeled 

carriage* 
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nasse j at that time, but it was the only passage to the Barony of Dun- 
carnages^ P_ ch . g the next Barony t 0 Iveragh. 

kerrm, y' ere ca rs or wheeled carriages employed for the agricultural operations of 
4 ?^' ior ? — There was not a single car at that time in the whole district ; they 
! ^ icks placed with cross-bars and drawn upon the ends, but very seldom even 
for back load ; horses with baskets were then used. 
tha ‘ o Is this district at the present moment in the condition that you have 

bribed it ? — At the present moment it exhibits a very extraordinary contrast to 
h condition I have described ; the people are now well clothed, they are extremely 
* , trious and orderly, and I have seen them attending the chapel regularly twice 
in , „ ^ well clothed, and as neat and as orderly and as well conducted as you see 
in a country village in England. 

4054. Has the character. of the houses changed? — The houses are very consider- 
hlv changed ; there are about 1 50 new houses built upon the place, and they are as 
neat houses as you will see almost in England ; they are built of stone walls, 1 8 
inches or two feet thick, they are whitewashed outside, and very neatly thatched 
with the sand-rush, which grows upon the sand-banks on that coast, with windows, 
and three rooms in general : some of them are 60 feet in front, and the old cabins 
are converted into cowhouses and places for the cattle. 

4055. Has the agriculture improved ? — The agriculture has improved very con- 
siderably ; they have got into the habit of using sea-sand, which abounds upon that 
coast. When I first went there they knew of the existence of it, but we were obliged, 
in order to get them to use it, to get a vessel established to bring it from certain 
parts of the sand-banks, which they thought was much better than the dry sand, 
which was accessible, but after some time they found that the dry sand was just 
as good as that which was dredged up from the sea, and they used that. I gave 
them a small allowance for the use of the sand at first, but I gradually reduced that, 
and now they use an immense quantity without any allowance, and that sand 
enables them to cultivate the bog and mountain to a great extent, and we have had 
about 2,000 acres since the year 1808 reclaimed, and considerably improved by the 
application of that sand and sea-weed. 

4056. Have there been roads made ? — The original road has been converted by 
a new line into a fine mail-coach road, but Lord Headley has made, at his own 
expense, about 1 2 miles of the other road, fit for the purposes of the people. 

4057. Have those improvements of the roads led to the introduction of cars and 
wheeled carriages ? — There are now a great number of cars, almost every one of the 
principal farmers has a car. 

4058. Has the use of the rude machine you have described, made of the cross 
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sticks, drawn by a horse, altogether ceased ? — Altogether. 

4059. Having described the state of Glenbay in the year 1 807, to have been 
much worse than the neighbouring district, how does it stand now in comparison 
with the neighbouring districts ? — I conceive it is considerably superior to the 
neighbouring districts, and really to a stranger affording a great contrast. 

4060. Do you recollect the failure of the crop in 1821 ?■ — I do. 

4061. Was there not a very great pressure upon different parts of Kerry at that 
time, from that failure ? — Very considerable, I think, out of a population of 230,000 
in Kerry, 170,000 were' reported to have been destitute of the means of subsistence 
for the moment ; and it ought to be remarked to the credit of the people that not 
a single depredation on property took place. 

4062. Did the condition of the estate of Glenbay at that time afford any test by 
which you could show that it was better than the other parts of the country ? — It 
did ; a most remarkable test ; for instead of suffering from want of food they were 
enabled to sell food to the rest of the country ; of potatos they sold a very consi- 
derable quantity at that time. 

4063. Having described the former state of Glenbay and its actual condition at 
present, will you have the goodness to explain what means were adopted for effecting 
this singular improvement ? — The means adopted were generally an attention to the 
character of the people, and a constant desire on the part of the managers of the 
estate to avail themselves of the disposition of those people to the improvement of 
the lands, and to the improvement of their habits and character generally ; it was 
done with very little sacrifice of rent, or of money, but a constant and earnest at- 
tention to the object of improving the estate by the industry of the people ; and 
whenever any particular instance of good management, or industry, or of care to 
collect the sand or the weed, or to reclaim or cultivate land, or to build a decent 
house, was evinced by any of the people, they were encouraged by some little 

® 54 . 3 B 4 emolument, 
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emolument, or attention or allowance, or something of the kind. 1 thi t 
system was to allow the people half the value of any improvements m 6 ® tst 
their rents, but as those rents were very considerably higher than 3 ? , ou ^ °f 
been paid, we conceived that the allowance was rather nominal than h , 3v ' e 

had the real effect of improving the estate. ’ 10u gh it 

4064. Then are the Committee to understand that the improvements 

hitherto described have been effected chiefly by the people themselves under* 1 j 
system of encouragement and advice from the landlord ?— Precisely so. a due 

4065. You have stated that this has been effected without any considerabl 

flee on the part of the landlord ; has there been any increased value givenV^k' 
estate which has been proportioned to the amount of rent sacrificed by the 1 a 
lord ? — If it were to be sold now, I should say it would sell for many thousand r 
pounds more than it would have done before, even allowing for what would h* 
been the natural progress of the estate without those attentions and urging. i u 5 8Ve 
seeing that the estate had been neglected for many years, and seeing the neces^’ 
of either abandoning it to a state of waste, or of doing something in the way of f ^ 
provement, Lord Headley wished its improvement should be urged, and it yf 1 ' 
urged, and his own personal attention had a great deal to do with it. 

4066. Has there been an improvement in the character and conduct of th 
people ? — A very considerable improvement in the character and conduct, so much 
now, that I conceive the people of Glenbay to be as well-behaved people as an 
others in the county at least ; but there have been some instances of offences in that 
parish, as well as in the rest of the country, and no more, and none of those offend 
have been brought home to the natives. 

4067. Does there exist the same difficulty that you have described of administering 
the laws r Not at all ; every kind of legal process is now carried on there, I think & 
more easily than in any other part of the county. 

• 4068. During the disturbances that occurred, did the spirit of whiteboyism extend 
itself to Glenbay r— Not at all ; on the contrary the inhabitants had a meeting and 
passed resolutions in a style rather of superiority, disavowing any participation in 
those feelings, and stating that the reason they did not participate in those feelings 
was the attention that had been paid to them, and to their improvement for sn 
many years. 



• if?- ‘ comme neement of Lord Headley’s undertaking did he find the 

inhabitants of Glenbay, whom you have described to be wild and savage, were indis- 
posed to labour ?— At first there was a strong indisposition to a deviation from their 
former habits of idleness, but that indisposition to labour was very soon got over 
when they saw the benefits arising from it, and the advantages and rewards that were 
given. I found that a personal attention was very considerably beneficial in those 
cases ; that if you went into a man’s little farm that he had cultivated, and praised 
it’ it urged him very much, but if you gave him a guinea it urged him still more: 
and both those practices used sometimes to be adopted. 

4070. Dunng the interval of time you have referred to was there not on the 
termination of the war a very great reduction in the prices of agricultural produce? 
— I here was a great reduction. The rents of Glenbay were very high at the time 
1 first visited it, even at high prices of produce; it was let out by cant to the 

lghest bidder, but at the time mentioned very considerable reduction took place 
throughout the country ; the reduction was also made there. 

407 1 . In what mode was that reduction earned into effect ?— That reduction was 
made in a certain proportion to the whole rent, one third was taken off. 

4072 Did any accumulation of arrears still arise which rendered it necessary to 
deal with those arrears ?— Yes, there was an accumulation of arrears, but a great 
portion of them were worked out. 



4073- There was a work undertaken by Lord Headley about that time, with 
a view to the extinction of the arrears r — Yes ; a very considerable part of the arrears 
were worked out by a sea-wall. I here happened to be a bay where the tide flowed 
over the shore, and we considered it a fit subject for reclaiming from the sea, an 
operation very common in England, but very uncommon in Ireland, and by the 
building of about three quarters of a mile of sea-wall we got between four and five 
hundred acres of land. The building of this sea-wall was a very difficult and a dan- 
gerous undertaking, but it was carried through by the industry of the people ; we 
iad about five hundred men employed for three years upon that during the summer 
moot is, and nothing could exceed the exemplary conduct of those people during 
1a wo. . 1 here was not a single quarrel among them during the whole time. . 

ley came every morning, and went away every night as regularly as possible, and 

they 
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carried on this work without the slightest assistance of machinery of any kind, or Mr. 

of piles, but it was all done by the labour of the people, and with such resource Join Wiggint. 

eve !j, e y happened to have among themselves, and we have now about four or five v ^ 

h ndred acres of very fine land in consequence of this sea-wall being built. We paid *7 Ma y> 
them no money during the course of that work. We had two pieces of tin for each 18301 

jnan one stamped with W upon it, for work, which authorized him to go on to the 
work in the morning, and then in the evening that was exchanged for another piece 
of tin with B upon it, for book ; that they took to the clerk, and then they were 
booked for a day’s work, and that day’s work went to the account of arrears of rent. 

4074. What was the rate of wages you allowed for that work ? — Tenpence a day. 

4075- Was that the general rate of wages ? — That was not the general rate of 
wa „ eS) but we gave them no diet of any kind, nor any allowances. The general rate 
of wages at that time was about sixpence a day, with diet, which would be about 
equal 'to the same. The amount of arrears worked off was about 4,000/. 

4076. Could that amount, or any considerable part of it, have been recovered in 
money ? — I should think not, it was all considered hopeless before we began ; the 
rest was all entirely struck ofF. 

4077. Has the value of the land reclaimed been proportioned to the estimated cost 
paid by the allowances of rent in arrear ? — I should think the value of the land, to 
sell, would be a vast deal more than the allowances paid for that labour and expenses. 

4078. From your knowledge of the south-west of Ireland, do you think the 
system you have described as pursued by Lord Headley would be capable of appli- 
cation elsewhere ? — I should think perfectly capable of application in any part of 
Ireland, and perhaps with greater facility and ease than in Glenbay, because there 
were so many difficulties to struggle with at Glenbay at first, from the state of the 
people and their backwardness to improvement. 

4079. Was not one part of Lord Headley’s improvement at Glenbay a plantation ? 

. — His Lordship’s plantations consist of about 400 acres altogether. 

4080. Have those plantations been trespassed upon ? — Not the least; even in 
Glenbay, where we were told before we began the plantation, that the people would 
put in their goats and sheep in spite of the stone wall built round it, but there has 
been no trespass ; indeed I can say that in England a plantation would not be so 
well preserved as it has been in those wilds. Those plantations have been extremely 
profitable and highly flourishing, nothing can be more so. 

4081. Has that contributed to the improvement of the houses? — Very much; 
they are now getting their rafters from those plantations. 

4082. Is there an ample supply of turf in that neighbourhood ? — There is ; they 
are very well circumstanced in that respect. 

4083. How do you keep the ground drained that you reclaimed from the sea r — 

It is drained by sluices which carry off the freshes or land-waters. 

4084. What description of trees were principally planted ? — Larch, chiefly ; we 
have planted a great deal of larch, and Scotch fir, oak and ash, but we find the larch 
very superior in all respects. 

4085. In what manner is that land cultivated which has been reclaimed from the 
sea? — The cultivation is but just beginning; it always requires considerable time after 
the salt water has been drained off from the land before you can introduce any cul- 
tivation, but as far as cultivation has taken place upon that part which was before 
green, there has been an application of sea-sand to a bog surface, and that has been 
highly enriched, and some of the bog has been broken up, and it was let at four 
pounds an acre the first year after it was reclaimed. 

4086. What is the substratum ?— It varies ; the substratum is chiefly sea-sand and 
gravel. 

4087. Did Lord Headley adopt any means for the promotion of education in that 
district ? — He did, he instituted parish- schools, and he paid half the price that the 
schoolmaster received for his tuition, the other half is paid by the parents. There 
was a register kept of the days of attendance. 

4088. Has the attendance been considerable upon those schools ? Very con- 
siderable till the works began, but when this system of industry began, we found 
that the children deserted the schools ; they were all employed. 

4089. Had you any difficulties with respect to the attendance of the children 
upon those schools arising from religious causes ? — No, it was all a catholic parish, 
and we made no interference with the persuasion of the people. Lord Headley con- 
tributed one half towards building a new chapel ; there was not a single Protestant 
resident in the parish when we first undertook those things, there are now several, 
and we found that the building of the chapel was a very good measure. 

654. 3 C 4090. Did 
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409°- Did the schools derive any support from any society? — None wh 
the school has rather decayed of late years; children as high as the table are en? i eVer ’ 
in carrying sea-sand rather than getting instruction. m P lo yed 

4091 . Do you think that education has extended, or diminished, in the twem 
years to which your evidence applies ? — I think education has, generally sue w' tW ° 
very much extended in the county of Kerry. In the parish of Glenbay I 

the attention of the children being diverted from it because they had better rn 
as they think, of employing their time, but they are still anxious for education™ T 
once, not many years ago, asked for a list of the books they wished to have in’t/ 
schools, and it was curious to see the list they gave, some of them were books whi h 
one would think they had never heard of, the Spectator was one of them. ™ 

4092. Excluding from the question the district of Glenbay, is there a great want 
of employment in the parts of the south-west of Ireland with which you are 
acquainted r— There is a very deplorable want of employment, and people who are 
willing to work are unable to find employment. 

4093. Do you think that arises from the want of employments that would be 
profi table, or from the want of capital ? — It arises from a vast variety of causes ; the 
fact is, though there is a great want of capital in Ireland in comparison to England 
there is a great deal of capital in Ireland proportioned to the mode of applying it! 
and to the mode of living of the people ; and under all circumstances the capital of 
Ireland is capable of very considerable extension, but then again the want of em- 
ployment arises from the ease with which the means of subsistence are raised 
Potatoes are soon put in, and soon dug out, and then the rest of the year is idle" 
Besides in Kerry the dairy system does not give so much employment as a more 
tillage district. 

4094. Do you think there are modes of employing those persons profitably ?— 
I think there are modes of employing those persons profitably, certainly. The case 
at Glenbay is rather an extreme case, but I consider that in the country generally 
there are the means of employment in draining and reclaiming bog and mountain 
and making roads, and all those things. 

4095. You have stated the good effects of opening the great line of communica- 
tion through Glenbay ; do you know any other district in your neighbourhood 
through which the opening of roads would produce the same effect ? — I do ; there 
has a considerable instance of that kind lately occurred in the direction of Castle 
Island, the road from Castle Island to Abbyfeale, and so on towards Limerick, has 
opened a tract of country, and though it has only been two years opened the 
ettects of it are apparent, even now, particularly on Lord Headley’s estate there, of 
about 1 0,000 acres, whose improvements are in progress on similar principles to 
those of Glenbegh, but varied according to soil and local circumstances ; these im- 
provements embrace draining, limeing, fencing, building, and road-making, besides 
planting to a great extent. 

4096. You consider that by the application of draining to the land upon good prim 
ciples very considerable means of employment would be found, with a great profit to 
the inhabitants r — No doubt of it ; no country requires so much draining as Ireland. 

4097. What causes prevent the execution of this improvement, if that execution 
would be attended with a benefit to the parties concerned ? — I consider the chief 
causes are the intermixture of property, and the difficulty of reconciling conflicting 
interests. If a tract of bog is a good subject for improvement, there would be so 
many difficulties m reconciling conflicting interests that that alone stops it for the 
present, then again the price of produce does not at present encourage much 
outJay of capital. I consider the best capital of Ireland to be the industry of the 
people, it it can once be set a going. 

How would you propose to set it going r— My mode of setting it going 
would be by the introduction of some plan having the same effect in compelling 
labour as 1 conceive the Poor Laws to have had in England. 

4099. In what way do you conceive that the introduction of poor-laws would 
give an impulse to the industry of the people ?— The way in which I conceive it 
would give an impulse would be this, that a compulsory provision for the poor would 
create a necessity for the employment of the people ; persons would not be willing to 
ted the poor and clothe them, and lodge them, without having the benefit of their 
labour m return, and I think their labour would return its expense four fold. 
.1^1°?' j len , e compulsory provision which you contemplate would embrace the 

• , le P 00r r Yes, by their employment ; and I think great advantages would 
a so 10m a compulsory provision for the disabled poor by reason of the in- 
creased consumption and demand, and the consequent employment of people. 



4101 



. With. 
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At oi* respect, first, to the ablebodied poor; front whence do you conceive 
he capita* would come that would create a provision for their relief ?—' The capital 
for their employment I conceive to be in proportion to the capital of England. 
fVccording to the mode of living of the poor of Ireland, I should take the expense of 
their living at about half that of the poor of England ; and I take the capital of 
Ireland, applied to agriculture, to be about half that of England also, as applied to 
any portion of land ; therefore the capital of Ireland appears to me to be as efficient 
for the purpose, as far as regards the employment of the poor, as the capital of England. 

4102. Do you conceive that a compulsory assessment for the poor would create 
new capital ? — Yes ; from the surplus produce of labour, or, in other words, the profit 
of labour ; it appears to me that the surplus produce of labour in England has been 
a very considerable means of increasing the riches and power of England, for every 
hundred pounds that is expended in the wages of labour in England may be said to 
be accompanied with the expenditure of another hundred pounds in horses, imple- 
ments, and other expenses (including poor-rates), which are necessary in order to 
give the labour its full effect; and I conceive that every 200/. so expended would 
produce nearly 400/. The mode I took to satisfy my mind upon that subject was 
this : I took the particulars of the calculation ; to find the rent of twenty farms I 
took twenty farms over which I had made a survey and valuation, and had re-let those 
farms ; I took the particulars of those twenty farms in labour as one head, and in 
expenses as another head, the profits of the tenants as another head, and rent to the 
landlord as another head. Then I took the saleable produce of those twenty farms, 
and I found that upon the average of those twenty farms the wages of labour, and 
the expenses attending that labour, are repaid by produce nearly to double the 
amount of labour and expenses, as stated in the paper I now produce, by which it 
appears that that surplus produce of labour is the profit of the tenant and the rent 
of the landlord. Now if you could apply labour in the same proportion in Ireland, 
and take the benefit of this surplus produce which is created by labour, your rents 
in Ireland would be increased, and the profit of the tenant would be increased in the 
same proportion. 



Result of Calculations made on actual survey of Twenty Farms, and the Rents on which they were actually let. 
The price of Wheat being taken at Sixty Shillings per Quarter, Barley at Thirty Shillings per Quarter, Meat at Six- 
pence per Found : Stated to show the result of Labour employed in Agriculture. 



No. 


Arable. 


Grass. 


Total 


Saleable 

produce. 




Expenses, including 


Tenants 
| profit. 


Rent 
Let at. 


REMARKS. 










£. 


£. 


£. 


Rates. 


10 per cent. 


£. 




1 


172 


73 


245 


1,210 


33o 


330 


70 


200 


350 


Light land, with Marsh. 




235 


33 




1,300 


400 


350 


40 


25O 


300 


Heavy land. 




2 97 


78 


375 


2,000 


600 


450 






600 


Good land. 


4 


156 


5° 


206 


950 


300 


250 




200 


200 


Heavy land. 


5 


235 


145 




1,920 


500 


600 




300 


520 


Essex. 




514 


34 


548 


1,750 


400 


300 


70 


400 


650 


Cotswolds. 


7 


273. 




373 


900 


250 


200 






300 


Cotswolds. 




576 


210 


786 


4,050 


950 


1,650 


1 160 




900 


Suffolk, Marsh, & light. 




200 


.48 


348 


2,040 


35o 


810 


100 






Suffolk. 


10 


208 


9° 


298 


1,470 


350 


480 


100 






Ditto. 




97 


40 


137 


840 


200 


290 






200 


Essex. 




246 


436 




2,500 


400 


850 


100 


500 




Sussex. 




152 


— 


152 


1,005 


260 


285 


60 


200 


260 


Essex Coast. 


H 


120 


— 


120 


700 


130 


220 






200 


Ditto. 


15 


233 


133 


416 


2,000 


400 


550 


120 


400 


650 


Tithe-free. 




254 


203 


457 


1,920 


450 


570 




400 




Norfolk, Tithe-free. 


'7 


432 


204 


636 


2,550 


650 




120 




6lO 


Ditto. 




250 


1 18 


368 


i,355 


350 


360 








Ditto. 




350 


220 


570 


1,630 


325 


540 1 


103 




520 


Wiltshire Downs. 


20 


'74 


30 


204 


810 


250 


200 


20 


150 


210 


Essex. 


Totals - 


5.164 


2,395 


7,569 


32,900 


7,745 


10,075 




6,000 


8,985 






258 


119 


378 


1,645 


387 


503 


78 


300 


449 





There are peculiarities atending some of these farms, such as Stock bought in and Manure purchased, which augment 
e head of expenses, and also the same Stock sold out, which augments the head of saleable produce ; some of them also 
are tithe-free, and making due allowance for these points the averages will probably stand as under : 

Saleable produce £ 1,600. 

Labour - 400! x , , ,, 

Expenses - 45 o [Labour and Expenses £.850. 

Ren/ - 45°} Sur P lu s produce or profit on do. £. 750. 



Mr. 

John JViggim. 

27 May, 
1830. 
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4103* Must not the amount of the assessment be paid by somebody, who u d 
the present system keeps the amount of that assessment in his pocket ?— ^The a ^ 
ment must be paid, but it appears to me that it would be repaid by doubl 
amount ; and that the means do exist for making that payment, and the repay 6 ^ 
being double, the accumulation would be so considerable as to increase 
the value of property. P tdl and 

4104. Do you consider that the wages of labour (measuring the proportion 
between the capital and the number of labourers in the market) is an index of th 
state of prosperity of the labouring classes ? — Certainly the supply of labour and the 
demand for labour regulating wages, constitute an index of the state of the labourer • 
and what I would do would be to create, by something like compulsory employment* 
a demand for labour, which would be always equal, or nearly equal, to the supply as 
is done in England. 

4105. Then the rate of wages, the prices of commodities remaining the same 
would measure the condition of the labouring classes ? — It would. 

4106. It appearing that the rate of wages is higher in those districts of England 
in which no relief is given to the ablebodied poor, than it is in those districts in 
which relief is given to the ablebodied poor, which is shown for example in the 
counties of Northumberland and of Sussex, as compared with each other, would it 
not follow that the refusal of relief to the ablebodied poor produces the effect of 
raising wages, and thereby betters the condition of the poor themselves ? — I am 
aware of the difference of those counties, but I take a good deal of that difference to 
be not real, but nominal. I take a good deal of it to be owing to the wages of labour 
in Sussex being paid out of the poor-rates ; besides, there are great local peculiarities 
in Northumberland — it adjoins Scotland, where are no poor-rates. 

4107. Is not the proposition you have made, to employ the poor by compulsory 

assessment, in other words to pay the wages of labour out of the poor-rates ? It 

ought not to be so. The wages of labour ought to be paid independently of the 
poor-rates ; but it is one of the abuses of the system that the wages of labour are 
paid out of the poor-rates. Now the position, with regard to Northumberland and 
Sussex, appears to me to be this, that Sussex is an instance of the excess of poor- 
rates beyond that portion of assessment which ought, and fairly can be borne by 
landed property, even to its advantage. In Sussex the evil of the poor-rates arising 
from excess happens to be more than in any other county ; and in Northumberland 
less than in any other county in England ; but these are extreme cases, and I would 
argue in favour of some plan of employment like the poor-laws, not upon extreme 
cases, but upon the average cases. 

4108. Will you state the evil of the poor-laws to which you have adverted, and 
which you state to exist in Sussex?— The evil which I allude to is the excess of 
poor-rates beyond that assessment which the land can well bear, and which is repaid 
with advantage, just the same as a tax might be extremely bearable, and even advan- 
tageous to the community to a certain extent, but if it goes beyond that extent it is 
injurious. 

4109. Then the abuse you refer to is the amount of the taxation, and not the 
principle upon which it is levied ? — That is precisely what 1 mean. 

4110. Have you not stated the payment of the wages of labour which prevails in 
Sussex out of the poor-rates to be an abuse ? — Not more in Sussex than in other 
counties. T hat is an abuse, and it is also an abuse which contributes to the evil of 
excess. 

4111. But in Ireland you suggest the relief of the ablebodied poor by a com- 
pulsory assessment. If its being paid in wages of labour leads to abuse in England, 
how can you guard against that abuse, except by giving relief gratuitously in 
Ireland?— I suggest the employment of the able poor; but I should not wish at 
present to speak further than as to the general policy of compulsory employment. 
As to the detail of the machinery of any thing like poor-laws, which I think the 
question involves, that would be quite another question. 

4-112. Having stated that the payment of wages of labour out of the poor-rates in 
England is an abuse leading to mischievous consequences, upon what principle do 
you conceive that the relief of ablebodied paupers in Ireland, out of a poors rate 
could be attended with advantage ? — It is not relief, but employment I aim at ; and 
upon this principle, if you make a compulsory provision for the poor you place the 
persons who are to pay it in this situation, that they must either employ those poor, 
and have the benefit of their labour, or they must pay them this provision without 

their 
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• labour ; now every man, woman and child that they have to relieve they will 
thel j oy t0 the full extent of the ability of those people to labour. 
em P , 3. How do you account for those causes not leading to the same consequences 
• Sussex? — I think they have. 

m ,,14. If they have led to the same consequences by compelling the people of 
Sussex to employ their poor, how can you account for the practice which prevails by 
which the wages of labour are made up out of the poors rates? — The people of 
Sussex do employ their poor generally, but instead of paying them full wages, they 
often choose to have low wages and high poor-rates ; and in particular portions of 
Sussex the number of poor in certain parishes is very considerably beyond the 
average number of poor in other parishes having the same population, so that the 
whole of the poor cannot always be employed ; and I have known 1 20 able men, at 
particular times out of work in a single parish, but this is only at particular periods, 
and short periods, and these are extreme cases ; but these cases are rare, they are 
not general in Sussex or elsewhere. 

4115. Do not the same cases prevail in all the southern counties of England, 
varying more or less in degree ? — I conceive that the cases of excess of poor-rates 
which are mentioned as applying to Sussex, and to other counties, bear but a small 
proportion to the state of the country in general ; that they are exceptions to the 
rule, and not the rule itself. 

4116. Do you consider that the state of society in Ireland is such as to give you 
a more reasonable chance of protection from abuse than that which is found in 
Sussex, in Wiltshire, or in the southern counties of England? — I consider that the 
state of Ireland affords greater difficulties, and that stricter guards and regulations 
would be necessary in Ireland than in England ; but I conceive we have so much 
experience of the defects of the poor-laws in England, and we know so well what 
the errors of them are, that in the introduction of any kind of provision for 
the poor into, Ireland you can avoid those errors and defects ; and that you can 
make a much more perfect system of employment and provision applicable to 
Ireland, than you ever can by amending the poor-laws in England. 

4117. Have you ever seen any consequences resulting from the application of the 
poor-laws in England, under the best possible circumstances, that have led to the 
same improvements that you have described in Glenbay ? — I think the same effects 
have taken place throughout all England, very much by means of the poor-laws, 
gradually and imperceptibly ; but our improvement at Glenbay has been forced and 
urged on beyond the usual measure ; we have urged on the state of society in Glen- 
bay, within these 20 years, to a point, which without that urging it would probably 
not have attained in a hundred years. Now since the poor-laws were instituted in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it appears to me that England has been in consequence of 
the operation of those laws gradually and silently feeling the benefit of the surplus 
produce of labour, which they have created and forced into use, and which has 
contributed to raise the riches and character of this country to their present pitch ; 
and I think the same thing would take place in Ireland by means of a modification 
of those laws adapted to the peculiar circumstances of that country. 

4118. You have described a very considerable spirit of improvement to exist in 
Ireland, showing itself in the improved condition of the people ; has that improve- 
ment within the twenty-two years during which you observed it been as rapid 
m Ireland as any improvement which in the course of twenty-two years you have 
seen effected in the condition of this country ? — I think the improvement of Ireland 
not only in the spot I have been mentioning, but generally, has been very conside- 
rably more rapid than any improvement I ever saw in England in any large tract of 
country. 

4119* Should you rely more upon the improvement which you consider would be 
effected by a legislative disturbance, and an artificial application of capital for certain 
purposes, than upon the natural development of industry in the country, and the 
application of capital in the way that will make it most productive ? — I should rely 
upon both. Few landlords have the opportunity of acting on Lord Headley’s plans, 
either by reason of leases against them, or the nature of their own tenure, or many 
other circumstances. It appears to me that Ireland is just now in that state that some 
arrangement like Elizabeth’s poor-laws would give a stimulus and assistance to the 
natural disposition to improvement and industry, precisely of the nature which they 
seem to me to want, because we see that there is a spirit of improvement and a spirit 
or industry rising in Ireland, but that it wants something to urge it forward and to 
employ it ; I <j 0 not say that poor-laws will best supply that something, but I think 
®S4- 3 C 3 industry 
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Mr. industry and employment will, never be general, as in England, till thev beenm * 
^John Wiggim. reasonable way compulsory, as in England : I would have the attention of land/ 11 t 
assisted by legislative interference, compelling the employment of the poor i ° r< ^ 
way or other. n some 

4120. Do you consider that the system of compulsory assessment introduced i 

the parish of Glenbay, would have led to the same consequences you have desr 
to result from Lord Headley’s exertions? — I think it would have led to similar ^ 
sequences probably in one hundred years as the very thing we have been dob 00 " 1 ' 
twenty years. ^ 111 

4121. With respect to the second branch, of provision for the aged and infirm ‘ 
there not provision now made bylaw for the cases of fever and the relief of sickness 
by dispensaries ? — There is a very considerable charitable provision made for the 
disabled poor in Ireland, but far from general or sufficient. 

4122. Do you think that might be advantageously extended, or any of its nrn 
visions amended? — I think there should be the parochial system or something similar 
in Ireland ; it might require very considerable care and caution in adopting, but 
you would have much less real misery in Ireland, in my opinion, by a compulsory 
provision than you have now, and very likely you have more calls upon your chaff, 
table funds now than you would have upon a compulsory fund then, because the 
compulsory fund would prevent that which you now only cure. It appears to me 
that a rate of 1 s. in the pound on rents in Ireland, would be as effective for the pur- 
pose of compulsory provision as the 3 s. in the pound paid in England. 

4123. Is not the provision now made for sickness a compulsory provision, namely 
one raised by a tax which individuals must pay ? — 1 There are several modes by which 
taxation is made to operate upon that subject ; there are county infirmaries, fever 
hospitals, and dispensaries, and lunatic asylums. 

4124. Do you conceive that they might be carried farther, or that the lawmbht 
be amended upon that subject ?■ — I think the law might be amended in those cases°by 
Something like the parochial system of England by rating. 

41 25. Do you consider that the English system of farming out the poor, which 
frequently takes place, and of relieving them by the parish apothecary, is in itself 
superior to the dispensary system and the hospital system of Ireland ? — That is 
a question of detail which I should be extremely cautious of answering, but it 
occurs to me that the system at present adopted in Ireland by subscription and dis- 
pensaries seems to answer very well for the present state of that country, wherever it 
prevails, so far as regards medical ^relief; but there are still parts of the country 
extremely deficient in medical relief. 

4126. ^ Passing from the sick to the aged, how are the aged now supported in 
Ireland ?— The aged are by no means in a state of destitution in Ireland ; on the 
Contrary there is a kindly disposition of the people that supports the aged. 

4127. Is there any such want of filial duty there which leaves the aged parent 
without support after he is unable to support himself?- By no means; the feeling of 
filial duty is certainly exemplary. 

4128. What effect would be produced upon that feeling were a compulsory pro- 
vision for the aged introduced by law ? — The effect upon this particular branch of 
the subject would perhaps be mischievous ; it certainly cannot be improved, 
because I conceive the attention of the Irish poor to their aged relations to be 
exemplary. 

4129. Have you seen any disposition on the part of the Irish parent to neglect 
the care of his child ? — By no means. 

4130. Is the obligation of the parent towards the child attended to in the same 
manner you have described the obligation of the child towards the parent ?— 
I think not to so exemplary an extent, but there can be no fault found with the 
manner in which the domestic relations are attended to by the Irish peasantry ; they 
have excellent feelings upon that subject. 

4131. What effect do you conceive would be produced upon the parent if a com- 
pulsory relief were to be administered in proportion to the number of children in 
families, as is practised in England?— I think the effect would be bad of such 
a system as that in Ireland, but there are other systems that might be applied. 

4 1 3-* Are there many objects who from loss of senses or loss of limb, or loss of 
sight or of hearing, are left without provision in Ireland, and who require to be 
provided for? — I think there are a very considerable number of those, but I never 
met with any instances of total neglect among the poor of Ireland. 

4133* Is there not a great deal of charity amongst the Irish poor, manifested by 

their 
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• hospitality and kindness to those who are in distress ? — A great deal of charity ; Mr. 
th® ir jjg m oral character of the people great credit to see the charitable feelings John Wiggins. 

IS, v have towards each other. '' ^ " 

ttie y . Do you think it is greater or less than is shown among the peasantry of 2 7 May, 
T„ 4 E tad?-IAink greater. , * i ° 

** Are you speaking of the charity of that class of people who are imme- 
j-.telv above the class of mendicants ? — I am speaking now of the peasantry and 
fheir kindness one towards another. 

4136. How do you think that feeling would be acted upon were there a com- 



ulsory system of assessment for the poor ? — I doubt much whether it would be 
acted upon favourably ; I think certainly that several of the points mentioned in the 
latter questions are drawbacks upon the policy of compulsory provision for the 
disabled poor, but they are not sufficiently strong to supersede the necessity of that 



P 4137. What is the general character of the female peasantry of Ireland as to 
chastity ? — I think they stand very high in point of chastity. 

4138. How do they stand in comparison with the peasantry of England in this 
respect ? — It is a difficult point to form a comparison as to that part of their moral 
character, because of the different situations in which they are placed. In England 
you have a dense population, and in great towns a dissolute pampered population, 
a different sort of population, but in a village in Ireland there is very little tempta- 
tion, and perhaps that may account for greater chastity, but in England I think the 
degree of temptation is so much greater that I can hardly say that the Irish women 
are in point of fact more chaste than the English women under all the circumstances, 
but you see in Ireland in the country parishes very early marriages, which prevents 
the want of chastity. 

4139. What effect do you think would be produced upon the character of the 
Irish females, with reference to chastity, by the introduction of the English laws of 
bastardy and filiation ? — I should say that it would assimilate the chastity of the Irish 
females more to the cases of English females, that marriages would take place less 
frequently and less early, but I think it would leave the female character almost 
the same. 

4140. Do not the laws of bastardy and filiation lead in very many instances in 
this country, as appears by various official statements, to marriages after pregnancy 
and compulsory marriages ? — There is no doubt they do lead to compulsory mar- 
riages, but my opinion upon that subject is that those laws in Ireland would affect it 
but little. 

4141. Would not the effect be to induce a woman, if she had a power of com- 
pelling a marriage under the bastardy laws, to be less careful with respect to her 
moral character than she is at the present moment?— I think that practically 
speaking that would operate but little. 

4142. Does not the misconduct of a woman before marriage in Ireland lead to 
the loss of a husband, and does not the misconduct of a woman in England under 
the bastardy system lead to the acquisition of one? — Not always. 

4143. Speaking generally, is not that the effect ? — It is often the effect ; the 
parish officers compel the parties to marry, but not so frequently as formerly ; they 
now compel the man to maintain the child ; and this modern practice, under the laws 
of filiation, tends to check population ; the other increased it. 

4144- In your acquaintance with the peasantry of Irelaud, do you think many 
cases of marriage occur after pregnancy, or is not a woman whose character is blown 
upon rather degraded and thrown out of society ? — I think that effect often takes 
place in Ireland, especially in the country parishes, and it is so in England in the 
country parishes, but the town parishes are different ; I think there is very much 
the same effect in England as in Ireland, in this respect. 



Thomas Brodigan, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



-4i 45* WHERE do you reside ? — At Pilltown, near Drogheda, in the county of Thomas Brodigan, 
Meath. Esq. 



4146- What is your occupation? — I am residing upon my own land, as a pro- 
prietor. 



4H7* Do you employ many labourers in agricultural work? — I do, in proportion 
to the quantity of land in my own possession. 

4148. What wages of labour do you pay them ? — For children, that is to say boys 
and gi r i s from about the age of 1 2 to 1 6 or 1 7, 1 pay 4 d. per day, or 2 s. a week ; 
6 54- 3 C 4 to 
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Thomas Brodigan, to my able-bodied labourers I pay i o d. in summer in the increased wao- 

the harvest time, and \od. during the winter season; and to those labour ^ n ? 

^iviay engaged all the year round, I pay 1 s. a day. ers * We 

1830.’ 4 1 49- Are those wages paid in money or paid in allowances? — I gene 11 

in money ; if they procure anything from me, of course it is charged to tL;* y P a y 
which is the same thing. r acc ount, 

4150. Have you observed any changes resulting in that part of Ireland f ro 

introduction of the steam communication between the two islands ? j ? t " e 

I think a beneficial change. " llav e, 

4151. In what respect? — In the great increased facilities of communication 
of transmission of our agricultural produce and stock, and the opening of a mat 
for those minor articles of our produce that before were not transmitted to EnguJj 

4152. Has not the latter circumstance more particularly a tendency to im nr 

the condition of the small farmer and of the peasant ? — It has. ‘ 0Ve 

4153. Have you observed that it has produced that effect in any cases?— It 1, 

improved the condition of the peasantry, I should think, by affording them a bett 
price for those particular articles which they are in the habit of producing su „l er 
poultry, eggs and butter. as 

4154. Is not the produce of those articles more likely to add to the wealth of th 
peasant than to act as an additional source of increased rent ? — I think it tends moi- 6 
to the immediate comfort of the peasantry. 

41 55. Have you observed any improvement in the condition of the peasantry 
their clothing for instance?— I think, within the range my observation, the peasantry 
are now in nearly as comfortable a state as they have been, which I attribute in 
a great degree to the concurrence of favourable seasons, to the very low price of 
potatoes for some years past, which with them form the great staff of life. 

41 56. Has there been an extension of manufacture amongst them within your 
knowledge ?- In the parish in which I reside there were formerly a great number 
of weavers dependent upon the linen market of Drogheda, but that trade of hand- 
loom weaving has latterly become very bad. 

4157- Has there been an extension of cotton weaving in the county of Louth 
and in the neighbouring counties?— I cannot say that there has been an extension’ 
1 should think it has rather diminished. 

4158. Since the repeal of the Union duties, has there not been a considerable 
extension of cotton weaving ?— Certainly ; I consider at the present time the quail, 
tity ot hand-loom cotton manufactured is not equal to what it has been durmvthe 
period of greatest extension, for the repeal of the duties gave an impulse and increase 
to the manufacture; the consequence was an over-production, and such a re-actiou 
that the trade is now more limited. 

41 59* Has not the trade of those eastern parts increased very considerably in con- 
sequence of the steam communication ? — Yes, it has. 

41 60. Do you consider the agriculture of the country to have improved ? — I think 
the agriculture of the country is in a course of gradual improvement, by reason of 
the increased facilities that have been alluded to, and by the extensive and beneficial 
market which the ports of England afford. 

4161. Have the habitations of the farmers and of the peasantry improved within 
your observation? — I think there is improvement in their internal comfort and 
appearance. 

4162. Do you think there are more slated houses than there used to be?- No, 
I do not think there is a great increase of the slated buildings. 

4 163. Do you consider that the high duty payable upon timber, and more parti- 
cularly the discriminating duty upon Baltic timber, has the effect of checking the 
building of slated houses in Ireland ? — I think it has, very considerably. 

4 1 64. Do you consider the duty upon coals to have had any tendency to repress 
the manufacturing industry of that part of Ireland ?-I think it has, by raising the 
price of the first cost of steam power. 

— Ve^y ^ ^ taXation within the jurisdiction of Drogheda very considerable? 

4166. How much does it amount to per acre ?— The grand jury assessment has 
been as high, I believe, as from 14 s. to 15 s. per acre, Irish money, but within the 
last few years it has been reduced, I think, to 8 s. or 95. 

4107. What is the value of an acre of land, upon an average, upon which that 
amount ot assessment may have been collected ?— The value varies with the soil and 

situation. 
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• n _ I have a small fee-simple property, which I let at from four to five Thomas Brodigan, 
Sltua g n acre, at one mile from Drogheda, but that land comes within the range Esq. 

we call dairy land, it is applicable to the grazing of cows by dairy-men. v J 

0 '',(38. Do you consider it would be an improvement were the amount of grand 2 7 May, 

• -v taxation transferred from the occupying tenants and thrown upon the land ? — 1 ® 3 °* 

iT conceive that a transfer of grand jury assessment from the occupying tenant to the 

landlord, within the precincts of the county of the town of Drogheda, and perhaps 
jn Ireland at large, would be a matter of great difficulty, from the nature of the 
respective interests which the parties may have in the soil. 

4169. The question referred to future leases? — In future leases I think there 
could be no objection, but to existing contracts I think it would be inapplicable. 

The tenant, of course, in future leases might discharge the assessment in the first 
instance, and hand in his receipt for the payment in discharge of his rent. It comes 
to the same thing, it must fall upon the land ultimately. 

4170. Are not the members of the grand jury, generally speaking, the landlords, 
and do you not think they would be more economical in their administration of the 
public funds if they had to pay the tax directly ? — I should think that would certainly 
be the effect of such a modification ; but as far as regards the town of Drogheda the 
grand jury there are by no means landlords : it is a corporate jurisdiction ; individuals 
are placed upon it to represent the property of the corporation, and doing so, they 
constitute in many cases the whole of the grand jury, to the exclusion of the other 
proprietors of the district, or a fair representation of other interests. 

4171. Is not that felt as an abuse, and one which needs correction? — It has 
always been considered a very serious abuse. 

4172. Is the amount of the local taxation heavy within the town of Drogheda? 

— The parish assessments have heretofore been extremely heavy, but a spirit of 
reform seems to have arisen among the people, and they have watched the charges 
latterly with great circumspection : say within the last five years. 

4173. Do you not conceive that that spirit of reform has been developed and has 
had greater means of application given to it by the appeal which is now given to 
a lay tribunal in case of abuse, in place of the appeal which formerly existed only to 
the bishops’ courts? — I think the appeal to the lay tribunal, which I believe to be 
a bench of magistrates in quarter sessions assembled, has had a decided effect in 
allaying those abuses, because before the lay tribunal the cost of proceeding is very 
small and the redress immediate ; whereas before the bishop’s court it is exceedingly 
expensive and tedious. 

4174. Have you ever attended any of the vestries at Drogheda ? — During my 
residence at Drogheda I have. 

41 75. Do you not conceive that it would be an improvement in the law, if the 
purposes for which parochial assessments may be imposed were clearly defined, so as 
to avoid the present doubts and contentions that arise ? — Certainly it is most 
desirable that the purposes for which assessments are made should be distinctly 
defined. 

41 76. Do you consider that the uncertainty which prevails as to the objects 
of those assessments connected with the parish vestry system of Ireland, has 
a tendency to revive or to continue religious contentions in that country ? — I think 
the greater part of those disagreeable scenes that have taken place at parish vestries, 
may be considered to have arisen from the ambiguity that exists as to the appropria- 
tion of the money. 

4177* Then if the amount of assessment were clearly defined, and the purposes 
of such assessment and its appropriation recognized by law, you do not conceive that 
those inconveniences would recur ? — I think it would have a considerable effect in 
allaying them. 

4178. Has there been an improvement of late in public spirit within your obser- 
vation, as to religious party ? — I think there has been a very considerable improve- 
ment j from the influence of the relief bill, I consider that there has been 
a considerable diminution of that party feeling and separation of interest, which 
heretofore marked the people of the country. 

41/9- Are there any charitable establishments at Drogheda for the relief of the 
poor ? — There are. 

4180. What are they? — The leading charitable institution in Drogheda is 
a mendicity association, which is supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

4181. How long has it been established, and how is it managed? — Although 

1 have been the first treasurer and secretary of it ; I am not able to recollect exactly 
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Thomas Brodigan, the year it was established : it has gone on I believe for the last eight years, and ' 
/ is managed by a committee, a secretary and treasurer. ’ “ 

4182. Can you state the amount of the annual funds ? — The year I was treas 

37 8qc> y ’ they amounted to something about 500 /. ' Urer 

4183. Did those funds have the effect of diminishing or suppressing mendi t 
in the town ? — They have completely suppressed street begging, which was a great 
evil previous to the establishment of the asylum. 

41 84. In what mode have you succeeded to prevent the relief given within the 
town from leading to an influx of paupers from the country, who might be induced 
to come in quest of this relief? — We never could discover any influx of paupers in 
quest of this relief ; on the contrary, there appears to be a very great aversion on the 
part of the paupers, particularly those of the country parts, to subject themselves to 
any thing like restraint. 

41 85. Will you describe the principles upon which the relief is administered, and 
the degree of restraint to which you have adverted ?— -The institution upon its for- 
mation was established with as light a degree of restraint as we could possibly 
devise : all persons found begging in the street were ordered to the asylum, and 
upon being entered upon the books they receive their daily rations and a weekly 
allowance for their lodging, so that every evening they depart from the asylum to 
their respective abodes, and return the next morning as free agents to receive the 
benefit of the institution. 

41 86. Is there any employment given ? — Certainly. 

4187. What is the nature of the employment ? — We have tried various means of 
employment, the spinning of flax, for instance, which has proved very unprofitable ; 
we have tried the breaking up of old rope into oakum, but that was found unpro- 
fitable ; and latterly the streets of the town of Drogheda having been macadamized, 
it has been found a useful and profitable occupation to employ such portion of the 
mendicants as are capable of labour in cleansing the streets, and in breaking lime- 
stone for the use of the public streets and roads. 

4188. Have you had any deficiency of funds for the purposes of this mendicity 
establishment, or have they been sufficient to accomplish the object you have 
described, of the entire suppression of street begging ? — It has had the effect of sup- 
pressing street begging, but at the same time the want of funds has disabled the 
Committee from giving that extensive relief which otherwise they would be 
disposed to do in many cases. We are obliged to go over the list in order to 
discover such persons as are not altogether the most deserving objects, when these 
persons receive notice that they must provide for themselves, and latterly there was 
a large number of poor mendicant children sent abroad from the want of funds ; they 
were to the number of 50 or 70 I believe in one week. 

41 89. Supposing that you had a power of local assessment in aid of the funds of 
the mendicity asylum, do you conceive your subscriptions would have been as ample 
as they have beer. ? — I think the establishment of a local assessment for the support 
of the mendicity asylum would certainly have the effect of lessening the voluntary 
subscription, because an individual who now pays 5 /. a year, if he had to pay 2 1. 
for an assessment upon his house, he would deduct that 2 l. from his subscription. 

41 90. Do you conceive that the good effects of the administration of such funds 
depend upon the moral discrimination of the parties in selecting the objects of 
relief, and upon the economy and good sense with which such funds are adminis- 
tered ? — Certainly. 

4191. Do you conceive that you could rely upon the same degree of prudence 
and good sense and economical discretion in the administration of parochial funds 
raised by taxation, that you find in the case of funds raised by private subscrip- 
tion? — I should think there is a greater attention paid to the distribution of 
funds raised by voluntary subscription than there is of funds raised by compulsory 
assessment. 

41 92. Is there not a greater disposition to jobbing and abuse in the one case than 
in the other? — That has always been found so in Ireland. 

4193. Is there a hospital provision for the sick poor in Drogheda? — There is, 
which is supported by voluntary subscriptions, aided by a county assessment under 
an Act of Parliament. 

4194. Do you consider that the provision which is now made by law for the sick 
poor is adequate to the necessity of the case ? — I think so ; in Drogheda there is 
a dispensary and a hospital to receive patients under accidents. 
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Veneris, 28 ° die Maii, 1830 . 



James Ebenezer Bicheno, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



aiQ 5 - YOU are an Englishman? — I am. 

4196. Have you turned your attention to the state of the poor in this country, 
®d the operation of the poor laws ? — I have ; indeed I once voluntarily served 



the office of overseer, for the purpose of making myself acquainted with the prac- 
tical part of the subject. 

4197. In what parish? — The parish of Newbury, which is a populous town in 
Berkshire, containing about 5,000 inhabitants. 

4198. Have you had any opportunity of considering the state of the poor in 
Ireland ? — I have ; I made a tour in the autumn of last year with my friend 
Colonel Page, who, I believe, has been examined before this Committee. 

4! 99. Was your attention particularly directed to the condition of the poor dur- 
ing your tour in that country ? — It was ; particularly in Munster. 

4200. What parts of Ireland did you visit? — Our tour led us through the 
southern part of Ireland, comprehending a pretty large proportion of the province 
of Munster. We then went to Dublin, and from thence to Belfast. I then went 
across the country to Sligo, and returned to Dublin again, so that I saw a con- 
siderable part of the country. 

4201. In considering the condition of the poor in Ireland at present, did any 
analogy strike you between the present state of society there, more particularly the 
relation of landlord and tenant, and any state of society which has existed in Eng- 
land in former times ? — Yes, it did ; I think that in examining the old authors 
about the period of Elizabeth and James, I should say, that all the facts that are 
stated by them bear me out in saying that the condition of the peasantry in this 
country, in the 15th and 16th centuries, was very similar to what exists now in 
Ireland. 

4202. In what respect do you consider the similarity is to be found ? — Particu- 
larly as regards the cottier system of husbandry, that is, where a family has a small 
portion of land and cultivate it by their own industry ; perhaps, 1 may be allowed 
to say, that I think besides the historical facts of authors, you have also the testi- 
mony of the lands of the country as you see them at present existing, for it is very 
clear that the cultivation of land has been carried very much farther in many places 
than it is at present ; that the tillage system has existed in upland places, and high 
hills, which the fanner does not now find it convenient to cultivate, as they will not 
pay him. 

4203. Do you consider that the analogy would tend to establish the fact that 
Ireland was now in a transition state, the ultimate consequence of which would be 
beneficial to the country, however severe the pressure may be for the time upon indi- 
viduals ? —Certainly I do, because I conceive that the cottier system of husbandry, 
though at a certain stage no doubt contributing very much to the happiness of those 
who pursue it, still it has a strong tendency to create a subdivision of land, until 
at last the quantity becomes too small to support the occupant. That transition 
took place in England about the 1 6th century, and there is evidence of it in the 
statutes which passed at that period to prevent inclosures, others which put down 
cottages, and fixed the rate of wages. 

4204. Did you observe in Ireland any application of the principle which has 
been described to the Committee under the title of the clearing of lands ? — Yes, 
I did ; not very extensively, but 1 did see instances of it and heard of many more. 

4205. Assuming that such an alteration in the relation between landlord and 
tenant to take effect, without creating any very considerable or permanent pressure 
upon the dispossessed tenantry, do you conceive the consequences of the alteration 
to be in themselves beneficial ? — It seems to me that the cultivation of land by 
a tenantry without capital, must be carried on to very great disadvantage, and must 
be a serious injury, I should conceive, to the tenantry themselves, who are always 
growing poorer by their increasing in numbers. I found in very many instances, 
that parents divided their land among their children, who of course could only 
occupy that portion which was their share of the family estate, it not being in their 
power to obtain a larger quantity of land, inasmuch as the competition for land in 
Ireland is such as we know nothing of in England. 

4206. Do you not think that that competition and the consequent high rents 
which proceed from it, may be very much traced in that subdivision of land which 
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James E. Bicheno, turns the attention of the whole community to land as the only means of v, 
Esq. sistence, abstracting them from the other occupations of industry in which tl 

might better their condition ? — It has that tendency without doubt, but then I th'^V 
28 May, we must look also to the education and to the state of gociety which men are ' 

183°. before we can say that they are fit for manufacturers; there is a certain state ^ 

feeling, of education, of progress in society, which fits and disposes men for th°t- 
pursuit in life. at 

4207. Was the system of splitting of farms and subdivision carried almost t 
infinity, persevered in, would there be any reasonable probability of the populati 0 ° 

being ever raised so as to fit them for manufacturing and other pursuits ? 

I cannot see the least hope that it would fit them ; on the contrary, they must 
constantly be sinking from day to day until they are deprived of all subsistence 
whatever : I think that is the tendency of the present cottier system. 

4208. Is not the cottier system, in fact, a substitution of human labour fo r 
capital, and the improved system of managing lands the application of human 
labour in a lesser degree, with capital considerably increased to effect the same pur- 
poses ? — Just so. 

4209. Is that the transition state which you describe to have formerly taken place 
in England, and do you believe it now to be in progress in Ireland ? — Clearly so • 
perhaps I might add, that in Scotland we have still clearer proofs that a transition 
took place during the middle of the last century. We know that the Highlands 
of Scotland were under the cottier system ; that after the rebellion of 1 745 great 
improvements took place in that country ; that landlords could let their lands to 
better advantage to capitalists, and then they cleared their lands, as the Irish land- 
lords are doing at present. 

4210. Do you consider that that change which took place in Scotland, and the 
similar changes which have taken place of later years, more particularly in Suther- 
land, has been productive of ultimate good, both to the people themselves and to the 
nation ? — As far as wealth is concerned I have no doubt they have very much im- 
proved in condition ; but oftentimes it is very difficult to say, when you come to 
balance all the advantages and disadvantages, how much advantage has accrued. 

4211. You allude probably to some moral advantages which ought to be taken 
into account, as a set-off to the economical advantages calculated on the increased 
wealth ? — I do : it seems to me that there are certain virtues which belong to the 
lower state of society, which we lose in a great degree when we come to an im- 
proved state ; for instance, I would adduce the social virtues in Ireland as a proof 
of one great advantage that belongs to that state of society, and which may be lost, 
and certainly is lost to a very great degree, as far as experience goes, in an advanced 
state of society. 

4212. Did the condition of the people in Ireland strike you as being one of very 
great misery and suffering ?— Certainly their habitations appeared to me to be of 
the most wretched description ; their clothing also was so scanty that it could not 
fail to strike an English traveller; but they appeared robust in health, cheerful and 
lively in their conversation, and I should not have judged that they were in deep 
misery, that is, taking the general appearance of the country, but from the wretch- 
edness of their clothing, and the still greater wretchedness of their habitations. 

4213. Was the period at which you visited Ireland one in which the potato crop 
had been abundant, and the price of that article low? — It was. 

4214. How do you conceive that the system of subdivision of land acts upon 
a crop, which, like potatoes, is subject to very great vicissitudes, and occasional 
failings ? Bad cultivation of course increases the hazard of a crop, and when a man 
occupies a very small portion of land, he can scarcely grow more than is absolutely 
necessary for the subsistence of himself and family, and consequently has nothing 
to carry to market ; if, therefore, his crop is small, he is reduced to the most 
miserable subsistence, or scarcely any subsistence at all. His rent appeared to me 
to be paid out of raising a few turkeys, or a pig, or fowls, or something of that kind. 
The potato is not a produce which the cottier tenants carry to market. 

4215. Have you any doubt that upon the cheapness and the abundance of the 
article of first necessity, which in Ireland is the potato, that the comfort of the 
poor must mainly depend ?— None ; and their comfort is rendered more precarious 
m Ireland, because the potato is more liable to failure than a hard grain. It can- 
not be preserved through the year very completely, nor transmitted from place to 
place, readily, in consequence of its bulk. Grain, perhaps, is the most convenient 
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for human food to be in, inasmuch as it lays in a small compass, is easily James E. Bicheno, 
* 0im rved and is transmitted with great ease. Est l- 

P res ^j6 if the enlargement of the size of farms has a tendency to augment the ' 

Entity and improve the quality of the potato crop, and to secure the parties from 28 ^ a y» 

Te effects of the seasons, or to diminish the damages of such effects, must not the l83 °' 
onsumers of the potato be greatly benefited by an alteration of the system ? — Un- 
uestionably ; if you can induce the people, or place them in a condition to raise the 
improved produce, or to purchase it. 

4217- I s n °t the tendency of the change that is going on to make the peasant 
w ho was formerly a cottier, raising produce for himself, and consuming it, a labourer, 
selling his labour in the market, and purchasing with the produce of that labour 
what he requires for his subsistence ? — That is a difficult question ; no doubt it will 
convert some of them into labourers, but I think there must be still left behind 
a very great number who will be thrown upon the public bounty. 

42 1 8. As far as they are converted into labourers, must not the change be for the 
better in those individuals r — I think it will. 

4219. If the produce is augmented under the improved system of managing 
lands, will there not be the same demand for labour that there was under the bad 
system of managing lands, and if there be, must not that labour be procured in some 
way or other r — I think that must be taken with many limitations, because, as soon 
as an improved system of agriculture is introduced, you get the introduction of im- 
proved implements ; and you get machinery in operation to a great extent, which 
supplies the place of men’s hands. 

4220. But as far as machinery is introduced in cheapening the cost of production, 
will it not ultimately tend to an increased production, and thereby create a farther 
demand for labour? — Without doubt. 

4221. Were you able to ascertain whether, in the cases of distress which arose 
in Ireland, there is any relief now afforded for that distress, either by voluntary 
charity or otherwise ? — There is : I had the curiosity to examine a great many of 
these. In the first place, there are infirmaries, houses of industry, foundling 
hospitals, dispensaries and fever hospitals, which are all established by law ; there 
are, in addition, various voluntary societies in the great towns. The houses of 
industry do not at all partake of the character which the name would import. They 
appeared to me to be employed more particularly for the reception of the impotent 
and aged poor. 

4222. Are they not by law at once a mode of punishment for vagrancy and 
relief for distress ? — That appeared to be their character. 

4223. Do you conceive that the union of the two different establishments is one 
that it would be desirable to continue or to sanction ? — I think it very unadvisable 
to confound poverty with crime. It appears to me to be one of the great evils of 
the English poor laws, that that confusion is made, that we do not distinguish cor- 
rectly between poverty brought on by criminality, and poverty the mere consequence 
of misfortune or age. 

4224. Did it appear to you that the provision made for the sick poor in Ireland 
was adequate to the necessity of the case ? — It appeared to me that the provisions 
were larger in Ireland than in England for the sick poor. Their infirmaries, fever 
hospitals and lunatic asylums are often on a magnificent scale. Those which 
I saw at Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Dublin and Belfast were all well managed, 
as far as my cursory observation went. 

4225. Do you consider that the Irish system of making provision for the sick 
poor is as good as the ordinary mode of relieving sickness in the parishes in 
England ? — It is certainly more complete in Ireland than in England, far more 
complete. The infirmaries which we have in England are only erected in very large 
towns and cities ; whereas in Ireland, they are become a system, a part of the law 
of the land. Indeed, they are become far more requisite in Ireland than in 
England, in consequence of the people being more subject to fever there. Fever 
appears to me to have very much increased, as the peasantry have sunk in their 

condition. 

4226. Have you any suggestions to make to the Committee with respect to any 
further extension which may be necessary in the asylums for the sick poor in Ire- 
land ? — I think that my experience would not justify me in giving any advice on 
s °ch a subject. It must depend on local knowledge, which I do not possess. 

_4 22 7. Did you visit any of the asylums for the insane ? — I did ; those at Cork, 

Limerick and at Dublin. 

6 54. 3D3 4228. Did 
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James E.Bicheno, 4228. Did it appear to you that the provisions which were made for the ' « 

v poor in Ireland were adequate to the necessity of the case, and equal to the 1DSai ? e 

^ lishments in this country ? — I can only judge of them by comparing the 6 6 

2 i8^ ay ’ those I have seen in England, and it did appear to me that they were well m a** j 

°' and that there was even a more liberal provision in Ireland for this class thanth ’ 
is in England. there 

4229. Were you able to ascertain whether relief was given to any extent bv 4 
charities of private societies, and even the charity of the poorer classes, tow h 
each other? — With regard to private societies, they appeared to me to be in a J S 
active state. Perhaps it was my good fortune to fall in with humane persons 

I bebeve it to be the character of the country that they are very charitably disposed* 
In the towns there was very great activity among the gentry, who appeared t 
be very attentive to their duties as committee-men, and took very great interest in 
the poor ; but I should say, the most remarkable feature to be observed in Ireland 
is, the charitable disposition among the poor themselves. 

4230. Describe how that manifests itself?— I made it my business to stop p er . 
sons who appeared to be beggars, and to ask them how they obtained their living” 
I found many of them going as roundsmen, from cabin to cabin, sleeping in anv 
place that they chose to select ; and it seemed to me as if every house was open to 
a poor beggar ; if he was in want, he had only to enter the cabin and relief was 
afforded him from the potato ; the potato appeared to me to be almost a common 
food ; as long as it lasts, it is for the benefit of every man who wants it. 

4231- Does there appear to you to be a more kindly and charitable feeling ma- 
nifesting itself by actual acts of kindness in Ireland than there is in Great Britain > 
— I have no doubt of it. I have no doubt parental feelings are much more alive in 
Ireland than they are in England. 

4232. Did you hear of any cases of desertion of children by their parents, or 
neglect on the part of the parents ? — I made it my business to inquire, and 1 do not 
believe that in all Ireland there are as many instances to be found of desertion of 
children by their parents, as are to be found in many single parishes in England. 

4233. Did you inquire also into the relative tie between the child and the parent? 
— The children appeared to me to feel the obligation of supporting their parents 
much more than is found in the same relation of life in England, and they feel it to 
be an obligation from which they can never be released. 

4234. Did you turn your attention to another branch of the subject, to which 
you have alluded in a former answer, viz. the character of the female peasantry of 
Ireland ? F rom all I could collect, the women certainly appear to be more 
virtuous, and conjugal fidelity to be more constant than it is in England. I speak 
of the poor. 

4 2 35 - From the observations which you made, and the inquiries you instituted^ 
do you think that many marriages take place amongst the peasantry, under the 
circumstances which occur in many of the parish marriages here, viz. after the preg- 
nancy of the woman ? — I only repeat the result of numerous enquiries, but I have 
reason to believe it does not take place in Ireland as it does in England. 

4236. Have you considered what might be the effects upon the 1 character of the 
people, and the condition of the poor themselves, was a compulsory system of 
assessment introduced into Ireland, at all analogous to that of the poor laws in 
Eng 1 and ? — In my opinion a compulsory assessment would have this effect : it would 
dimmish the charitable dispositions, both of the rich and of the poor themselves. 
The rich would immediately send the poor to be relieved at the parish table ; the 
poor themselves would excuse themselves from charity, because there would be an 
established provision, and you would by this means, I think, break up what is 
of vital importance to a good state of society, the virtuous exercise of the social 
feelings. 

4237 • Then you do not trace the distress which you have described as existing 
m Ireland, to the absence of poor laws in that country ? — Certainly not ; the distress 
which exists in Ireland, appears to me to be the consequence of the bad relation 
between landlord and tenant. I think the landlord of Ireland, in fact, does not 
understand his business ; the landlords of England, and the landlords I believe 
of every other country, find it their interest to cultivate a good understanding with 
their tenantry ; their consequence is derived from this good understanding ; their 
political importance is increased by it, and they acquire their dignity and consequence 
m the country, by being upheld by a respectable and numerous tenantry; and that 
is done by the landlord treating the tenant with generosity when he is in distress, 

by 
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'ttin 0, a portion of rent, and by doing acts of kindness to him : by these James E. Bichem 

byre 

®jje obtains not only their respect and support, but he even commands their ^ Esq. ^ 

nl ^ a ”ons. I conceive it is by this means that the landlords of England uphold their '' ^ 

^sequence and dignity ; but in Ireland there is no such feeling, all the landlord 28 May, 

looks to there, is the improvement of his income, and the quantity of rent he can 1 3 °* 

a ^ 8 . Supposing that, in the management of English estates, there had been 

system interposing one or more middle-men between the occupying tenant and 
the inheritor of the soil ; do you conceive that these friendly relations, and the 
means of doing good which you have described in your last answer, could have been 
made applicable, or conveyed from the landlord to the occupying tenant ? — The 
ower and consequence of the landlord is no doubt diminished by his acting through 
* middle-man ; yet there are so many instances in England, and in fact all through 
Europe, of landlords acting through middle-men, that I cannot attribute the distress 
of Ireland solely or chiefly to the existence of middle-men. 

4239. Do you not conceive that as far as they exist they offer an obstacle more 
or less to the establishment of a kind and practically useful relation between the 
inheritor of the land and the occupier ? — There cannot be a question of that. 

4240. Do you conceive that the measures which you have stated to be in progress, 
by enlarging the size of farms, and establishing somewhat more of a respectable 
yeomanry as substitutes for the occupying cottiers, will have a tendency to create 
a better relation between landlord and tenant ? — I have no doubt of it, if the land- 
lord will act generously towards this new class of tenants ; but I think you have 
no security that the landlords of Ireland will treat them with generosity, and do 
them acts of justice when it is requisite. 

424 1 . Do you consider that the interest of the landlords would be to adopt 
what you have termed a more generous line of conduct towards their tenants ?■ — 

I have no question of it ; but I think they have a great deal to learn before they 
know how to treat their tenantry properly ; I believe the landlords of England have 



learnt tnai. 

4242. Do you think the introduction of poor laws into Ireland would have the 
effect of teaching the landlords of the country the duties which you have described 
as being essential to national improvement ? — I cannot myself see how it is to pro- 
duce that effect, because I perceive in England, instead of bringing the landlord 
and tenant together, it is the source of a great deal of alienation, rather than of 



union. 

4243. What effect do you conceive would be produced by the introduction of 
poor laws into Ireland, upon the emigration of the Irish poor to this country ? — 
If the Irish poor can find bare support at home, it is very unlikely they will come 
to England to better that which they possess in Ireland ; it would have the effect, 
I conceive, of keeping them at home. 

4244. Could it produce that effect, or be supposed to do so, unless a provision 
was made in Ireland, for the able-bodied poor? — When you spoke of poor laws, 
I took it for granted that you included the whole system of English poor laws. 

4245. Suppose a provision made only for the aged and sick and infirm, would 
that produce any effect, in your mind, upon the emigration of the Irish poor to 
this country? — As far as the parents and the aged are dependent upon their 
children, without doubt it would relieve the children from the burthen of sup- 
porting them ; therefore they would not be called on to use the same exertion as now, 
and would not be brought to England to support their parents and aged relations. 

4246. If they were freed from the tie of supporting them at home, and freed 
from the anxiety which that obligation would impose, would they be not the more 
ready to come in search of higher wages and a better market for their labour ? 

I think they have the strongest stimulus now which they can have, poverty and 
distress ; they come here solely to relieve themselves from these. 

4247. If during their absence they were sure of support for their families, do you 

not think there are many instances in which they would come over to this country 
on account of higher wages, when at. present they remain at home? That probably 
would be the case. . . 

4248. Supposing the further application of the poor laws, which consists in the 
employment of the able-bodied poor in Ireland, do you not conceive that a forced 
employment of persons who cannot find employment only by unnatural means, 
must have the effect of lowering the rate of wages ?— Undoubtedly it must have 
that effect. 

654- 3D4 4 ‘M 9 - Is 
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James E. Bicheno, 4249. Is not the difference of the rate of wages between the two countr' 

, 8< h j exact measure of the inducement which brings the Irish emigrant to E n ~i !i % 

v _ That is the case, taking into consideration their different modes of suit' t r 

2 1830!^' but ^ not P r0 f® ss t0 be well informed in political economy. ,S ence 5 

4250. How do you conceive the introduction of a compulsory system of 
nient would act in the clearing of estates, to which you have alluded • 
induce, in your mind, the landlord to proceed with more rapidity with such clea ' ^ 
or throw an obstacle in the way of making them ? — The inducement for the l^f’ 
lord to clear his estate now appears to me chiefly to be, that he cannot obtain*},- 
rent. The landlord has been tempted to encourage a redundant population up T 
the point that his rents were improved hy creating competition ; but there is a po' ° 
to which when you come the rents are diminished, because the subdivision of l a ^j 
at last becomes so small that it will not support a family ; then no rent can accru 
to the landlord, the occupiers absorbing the whole. 

4251. Might not the necessity of providing for a pauper population, if it remained 
on the land, operate as a penalty on the landlord, and induce him to proceed with 
greater rapidity than at present in dispossessing that pauper population ? — No doubt 
his temptation would be to sweep away all the poor he could, to drive them bv 
every means from his estate, and to dispossess every family that was likely to become 
a burthen upon him. The landlords of Scotland "did that, for they employed even 
force to get rid of the very poor tenantry, and although in many instances they treated 
them with the greatest leniency and kindness, still they found it absolutely neces- 
sary to drive them from their estates, and they established them in some instances 
in towns, in other cases they were driven into the Lowlands : to get rid of them 
was no doubt the first inducement of the landlord. I think if there was a poor 
law, that poor law would have the effect of inducing the landlord to do all he could 
to get rid of his poor tenantry, that he might not have to support them. 

4252. Do you think it would be right to give to the landlord additional induce- 
ments than those he already has, which he acts on, and which lead to the clearing 
of estates r — On the contrary, I should think it was policy to discourage the land- 
lord from clearing, except in the slowest possible way. 

4253- Supposing the principle of the poor laws was to be considered as useful in 
its application to Ireland, as you have considered it in many particulars to be preju- 
dicial, does it appear to you that Ireland has within itself, more particularly in the 
remote districts, the means and the mechanism for carrying a practical system of 
assessment into effect ? — If I might judge from the observations which a traveller 
could make in passing through the country, I should think it impossible to establish 
any system of poor law like our own in that portion of the country which is in the 
most distressed state, and therefore most likely to want poor laws. The 
character of the occupiers of the land is such, that'they will hang all together to 
support each other, and it is completely of a factionary character. There is no 
middle class in the distressed parts, as we have in England, having different interests, 
and also an education. There is no such class in Ireland as appears to me able 
to carry on that system of management which is absolutely essential to the con- 
ducting of a system of poor laws. 

4254. You have described the great charity of the poor one towards another, do 
you conceive that would be affected materially by the introduction of poor laws? 
I think you would find such a measure would destroy the active charity which now 
exists, and this would inflict a serious moral injury upon the country. 

4255. \ ou have described the filial duty which prompts the Irish peasant to 
attend to the wants and necessities of his parent, and the parental duty which 
extends from the father to the child, do you conceive that those feelings would be 
affected by the introduction of a compulsory system of assessment ? — I have no 
doubt you would experience the same extinction of those duties in Ireland that you 
find in England. I cannot conceive any thing more injurious to the morals of 
a country, than that children should be regarded as incumbrances, and spoken of 
as such ; and that parents should be wishing to get rid of them the first opportunity 
that offers. 

425(1. Have any remedies occurred to you to carry the Irish peasantry through 
this transition state, diminishing the pressure which is upon them at the present 
moment ? — Nothing has appeared to me so likely to assist that object as some 
system of emigration, if that system could be carried on in a gradual way so as to 
lelieve parishes as their difficulties arise. The introduction of poor laws will entail 
certain permanent mischief on the country, while the good which will accrue is 

questionable. 
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tionable- What the Irish want is some relief that would be applicable totem- James E. Bicheno, 

emergencies ; and I know nothing myself so likely to afford them relief £s< l- 

f°rn the present emergency as emigration. In that case I think the landlord ' J 

* 10 ht to bear the burthen of it, if not the whole, the greater portion, in order to 28 May, 
check him in carrying on the system to too great an extent. I have very little l83 °‘ 
fear that he would carry it to an unwarrantable length if he paid the cost of it. 

4257- Would there not be an additional advantage connected with the contribu- 

tion of the landlord, that in proportion as he contributed, the public would obtain 
a security that his best endeavours would be used to prevent the recurrence of the 

ev il p -Decidedly so ; because if it was paid for, for instance by England, his 

inducement would be to introduce a better class of tenantry, and then to allow 
this better class to sink gradually into a depressed condition, in order to obtain 
higher rents. Thus the better class would be brought to the same state of depres- 
sion the tenants are now in. But if the landlord paid the cost of emigration, he 
would do it very cautiously and slowly, and would take care he did not return to the 
old system. 

4258. Has it occurred to you that any measures of domestic colonization, in the 
improvement of the waste lands of Ireland, might be made auxiliary to the im- 
proved condition of the people, and the diminution of pressure upon them during 
this transition state? — No doubt, if the landlord will take a deep interest in his 
tenantry, he will do a great deal by that means ; but I think it requires much more 
activity and vigilance than belongs to the character of the landlord in Ireland, to 
make that system operate very advantageously. The relation between landlord and 
tenant, in fact, must be grounded upon interest, and although benevolence and kind 
feelings may come in occasionally to assist in the relation, still these are only of 
a temporary character ; you must at last depend on the interest of the two 
parties. 

4259. What measures, if any, can be taken to give to the two parties (the land- 
lord and tenant) such an immediate knowledge of their interest as will, in your mind, 
lead to the establishment of a better relation between landlord and tenant? — 

I would recommend all the landlords of Ireland to go to school to some of the best 
landlords of England, and I think they would discover such a wide difference in the 
mode of treating their respective tenantry, and in the liberality and kindness that 
subsists between the two respective parties, that the Irish proprietary would soon be 
convinced that theirs is the wrong system ; the English system, although it has 
somewhat, I fear, given way in modern times, still is substantially a good one, and 
a right and just relation between the two parties. 

4260. Finding the system better in England, where there are poor laws, than in 
Ireland, where there are not, may it not be assumed that the poor laws of England 
have had a tendency to the improvement of the system ? — I do not think it has 
depended at all on the poor laws ; but the landlords of England have felt their weight 
in society to be increased by keeping up a right relation between their tenantry and 
themselves ; they, in fact, derive their consequence and importance in the state by 
a right understanding between themselves and their tenantry. The money interest 
they have is not all ; they have, besides, their dignity to uphold, their political 
influence, their rank in the country, and various subordinate objects which come in 
as a portion of the advantage which is derived from their position in society ; money 
is not the only object ; in Ireland money is almost the only object. 

426 1 . Is not political influence also an object in Ireland ? — Without doubt ; but 
it is not pursued in the same way it is in England. 

4262. Is not political influence in the one country rather the influence of autho- 
rity, and in the other of persuasion ? — I think in England the tenantry are led, in 
Ireland they are driven ; that is my distinction between the two. 

4263. Comparing the state of the poor in England, and the state of landlord 
and tenant in those parts of the country where the system of the poor laws has been 
more or less extended ; take, for example, Sussex and Northumberland ; in which 
of these two districts should you conceive the relation of landlord and tenant to be 
ln best position? — I have no knowledge to justify me in drawing the com- 
parison •, but I have no doubt that the relation between landlord and tenant in 
Northumberland is exceedingly good ; indeed, I know it to be so in the largest 
estate in the county. 

. 4264. Are you clearly of opinion that it is not to the poor laws the improvement 
! n state of landlord and tenant is to be ascribed ? — I do not see how the poor 
aws can affect the question. 

° 54 - 3 E 4265. Did 
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4265. Did you not state before, that the poor laws were a source of alie t- 

— I think they are ; they do not affect the question advantageously. na “ on ? 

4266. If you consider the poor laws in England to be a source of al’ 

between landlord and tenant, how comes it not that there is a better under * en j 1 . 10 ® 
in the absence of the poor laws in Ireland ? — If I may be allowed to S 1 ^ 
I think the landlords of Ireland are alienated on other grounds. They aD1 ? aitl ’ 
me to look upon their land as a money interest, and it is certain they arem 
more traders in land than the landlords of England. I think this may be aecou 
for. Ireland was settled, at the Cromwellian period, by persons who were sold' C< * 
and traders ; who had imbibed a mercantile spirit ; who, in fact, seized the count** 
as a profitable speculation. I think that spirit has continued. * 

4267. May not this be very much traced to the historical facts which have mad 

the landlords of Ireland rather a separate people from the tenantry than a part f 
the people ? — I think it might ; religious differences have created a wide separa 
tion, and even to this day the gentry of Ireland speak of the old Irish, as th' 
Irish, as the Irishry, as the mere Irish, in terms of that sort which imply that 
they feel in their own minds there is a difference between them and the natives of 
the country. ur 

4268. Do you think that the system of creating forty-shilling freeholders, for 
the purposes of election, previous to the late Act, had any effect in constituting 
a tenantry between whom and the landlord there was no natural relation, such as 
exists in England ?— They were created for the purposes of the landlord, and to 
carry his own points. It was a bad relation I apprehend, inasmuch as it was not 
a natural one. No relation can be good between landlord and tenant that does not 
arise out of the natural position of the parties, the one wanting land, from which 

j? ,ves b * s . subsistence, and the other taking only a fair portion of rent, and 
affording to his tenant succour and protection in emergencies. 

4269. Is not the natural remedies for this state of things a greater force of 
public opinion acting upon the higher class, and a greater knowledge and intelli- 
gence existing among the lower ?— Indisputably. 

4270. Do you conceive that both these principles are now greatly extending in 
Ireland, an increased force of public opinion among the higher classes, and greater 
knowledge and intelligence among the other P — I cannot speak from any practical 
knowledge ; I have had no means of judging, but I should infer that such was 
the case. 



4271. Did you turn your attention to the subject of education, as one of the 
means of extending intelligence among the lower classes ?— Yes ; I visited a great 
many schools as I passed through the country, both Protestant and Catholic. 

4272. Did you observe among the people a strong disposition for education, and 

a wish to obtain it even at a sacrifice considerable for their situation in life?— 
I should say a greedy and voracious appetite for it, such as I never witnessed in 
-England. Education is carried on to a greater extent there, and with more spirit 
than it is here. r 

4273. Did you visit the model school in Dublin, carried on by the Kildare-place 

Society? — Yes. r 

4274. What was the impression left on your mind by the inspection of that 
school, comparing it with \vell conducted schools in this country ? — Comparing it 
with the best conducted National and Lancasterian schools I have seen in England, 
1 think there was more noise and bustle ; but there was one part of instruction that 
they carried to a greater length than I ever witnessed here: that was, drawing, 
which appeared to me to be really excellent for boys of a humble class ; but I do 
not think the Kildare-street school equal to the best schools I have seen here. 

4275 - Did ^you attend to the instruction of what is called the intuitive arithmetic ; 
te system of Pestalozzi ? —I did; I thought the quickness of the boys very cre- 
ditable; but I have witnessed such extraordinary things in extemporary computation, 
that I have ceased to be surprised at it. 

4276. What was the number the school was capable of containing, and what was 

ie number 111 attendance ? — The whole number of boys upon the books was about 

45 ° > the actual attendance when 1 was there was from 160 to 1 80. 

4277. Were you able to ascertain the proportion between Roman Catholics and 
-rrotestants, so as to judge whether the system pursued was one which afforded 

L tagCS both ’ and was equally accessible to both persuasions ?— It was 
in<T t)i° 0 , th ’ cer . tain Iy> but I could not find that there were many Catholics attend- 

0 ie sc ool ; indeed, I should say, there were extremely few Catholics. 

4278. Were 
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4278. Were you able to ascertain the causes which led to this result, in a popula- James E. Bkhcno, 
tion the bulk of which consists of Catholics, and the poorer classes are also Catholics, Esq. 

conseq uent, y leadin S to t,ie presumption that the number of Catholics in the school v ^ ' 

would be greater than Protestants ?— I can have no doubt from the conversation 28 May, 

I had with several gentlemen of the committee, that the cause of the absence of l8 3 °- 
Catholics is, that the Catholics imagine there is a Protestant spirit prevailing in the 

committee. 

4279. Do you mean a spirit likely to show itself in the conversion of Roman 
Catholic children to the Protestant faith? — Just so ; in an indirect way. Nobody 
would avow their object was the conversion of Catholics ; but it was evidently 
a thing which the gentlemen of the committee desired to see accomplished, without 
their taking any direct steps to effect it. 

4280. Was there any particular rule which was referred to as being the cause of 
difficulty and scruple, preventing the attendance of Roman Catholic children r — 

That rule which obliges them to read the Scriptures appeared to me to be the one 
objectionable to the Catholics. 

428 1 . Did you find that this objection was also felt in other parts of the country 
as to schools of this description? — It was; for though the Catholics do not object to 
the reading the Rhemish version in the schools, they object to its being done under 
the direction of the committees which manage the schools. 

4282. Is the objection, then, to compulsion rather than the matter itself, if 
left to them ? — I have no doubt of it ; the clergy of the Catholic church object to 
the laity interfering with that which they claim to be peculiarly their own province. 

4283. Did you attend any of the purely Roman Catholic schools ?— I did; 

I attended several of those which are conducted by the United Brothers for 
Education. 

4284. At Waterford ?— At Waterford, at Cork, at Limerick and at Dublin : 
but they are established in almost every large town which has a Catholic population. 

4285. What was the system pursued in those schools ?— The system pursued there 
was peculiar : it was conducted by an association of laymen, the number depending 
upon the number of boys in the respective schools. The education which was given 
was of a very limited kind ; the chief instruction being religious and catechetical ; 
devotional pieces being committed to memory, prayers, and so forth, while a con- 
stant attendance in the chapel, which wds in the schoolhouse, is required. The chief 
instruction which was given of the ordinary kind was bad writing, bad reading, and 
tolerable arithmetic, that being a subject to which the Irish seem to me to have 
a strong attachment. I can only account for this by their requiring it in the mea- 
surement of land, and in their little business. The measurement of land appeared 
to me to be often carried to a ridiculous length. 

4286. Does that disposition show itself, not only in the pursuit of arithmetic, but 
in an extension of the elementary knowledge of mathematics? — Yes, I think 
geometry is a favourite subject with them, especially as applied to the measurement 



4287. \ ou are aware that considerable Parliamentary grants are annually made 
for the purposes of education in Ireland ; under the circumstances you have described, 
and the extreme anxiety of the people for education, what do you conceive would 
be the effect of withdrawing the Parliamentary grants ? — I think such is the desire 
of the people for education, that it would still go on, even though the Parliamentary 
grants should be withheld. It seemed to me the desire to obtain instruction was so 
great, that they would obtain it by any means. 

4288. Supposing the Parliamentary grants withdrawn, should you see any objec- 
ion to the establishment of parochial schools, supported by parochial assessment in 
reland, and managed by those who contribute to such assessment ? — I think there 

ra not a sufficiently good understanding at present between the two parties in 
re lgion, so as to ensure their acting cordially together ; and I think they must be 
rought a little closer together before we can at all hope to yoke them in the great 
cause of education. 

4285. There has been a Report from a Committee of this House, which recom- 
mends the union of children in schools for the purposes of literary instruction, and 
separation for the purposes of religious instruction at stated times, such religious 
instruction to be left to their respective pastors on both sides ; what effect do you 
conceive such a system would produce on education in Ireland ?— If there is a suffi- 
int ^ ? ood understanding existing between the two parties, I think a system of 
s ruction uniting all in the same school might be carried on advantageously ; but 
b54 * 3 E 2 ^ where 
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where that does not exist, I think it is much better to let each sect and party ' 
religion pursue its own course. ^ 111 

4290. Have not the differences arisen altogether and chiefly from the relm' 
part of the question. If that was left to the guardianship of the clergy on bth 

sides, would there be any difficulty in combining the literary instruction ? j £ 

it is so difficult to separate the two questions of literary and religious instructio 
that you would have great difficulty in carrying that point ; for instance th * 
Catholics consider that no education or instruction can be good that does not unit 6 
a good deal of religious education with it. Persons who adopt this principle, cannot 
very cordially unite in the scheme which pursues ordinary instruction in the schools 
and leaves religious instruction to be carried on by another class. 

4291. Are you aware that the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland have expressed 
their entire concurrence in the system of instruction which united Protestant and 
Catholic for literary purposes, and separated them for religious instruction? — I am . 
but still I think you would find many practical difficulties. Although men may 
avow a sound principle, yet when they bring that into play they split on the trifling 
detail of it, or are thwarted by underlings who are less liberal. 

4292. If a separate system of education was pursued, which separated the Pro- 
testant from the Catholic, would it not tend to the perpetuation of that difference 
of feeling which would be looked upon as an evil ? — I should certainly hope the 
best from the combined system, but I think it is rather difficult at present to say 
whether or not it would produce that effect. 

4293. Do you conceive the rule of compulsory Scripture reading has a tendency 
to extend Scripture knowledge, and to create additional respect for the Scriptures ? 
— Certainly not; I should say that compulsory reading of the Scriptures has no 
tendency to produce a respect for the Scriptures, nor is it likely at all to unite the 
party who makes any objection to that reading. 

4294. Under a permissive system, do you think there would be a greater progress 
in Scripture knowledge, and a more advantageous pursuit of Scripture information? 
— Certainly ; religion can only flourish where kind feelings subsist between men. 
It never can live or thrive in a state of hostility. 

4295. Do you think a better mode of agriculture, and more employment of the 
poor, could be encouraged by premiums to be given to the best cultivators ? — I have 
no doubt that it would have its effect ; but I think that all such bounties have 
a very limited effect ; and that the great thing to be aimed at is some general 
system which shall operate as a bounty, such as an improved connection between 
landlord and tenant. 

4296. Do you think that improved connection is capable of being created by 
law, or must be left to the improved state of the country generally ? — The law may 
do something. 

4297. In what respect do you think the law could be advantageously made 
effective for such a purpose ? — It might produce its effects by indirect means ; there 
are no direct laws occuring to me likely to have this tendency ; but many indirect 
laws, which might improve the relation between landlord and tenant, such, for 
instance, as giving the tenant a secure holding of his land, relaxing the severity of 
the landlord’s law, encouraging the landlord to reside and repair, and diminishing 
his remedies for his rent if he be non-resident, or at any rate not strengthening 
his hands, which has been the case up to the present time. 

4298. Do you allude to the general improvement of legislation, which will 
increase the prosperity of the country, or any special legislation made as between 
landlord and tenant ? — I suspect that we attribute more power to legislation than 
it really possesses, and that much less mischief is done by a tardy interference than 
by the multiplicity of provisions, which, in the present day, are thought requisite to 
govern all the relations of society. 

4299. Are you at all acquainted with the consequences which the institution of 
the Board of Agriculture had in England ? — That was a consequence itself ; the 
Board of Agriculture arose out of the improved state of husbandry, and the improved 
condition of the country. 

4300. You have said that if bare support was procured by a compulsory system, 
it would keep the Irish at home ; is not bare support now afforded by the chanty 
of the poor to each other, and the exercise of the social feelings you mention ?— - 
Such a bare support as hardly amounts to subsistence, without doubt, is afforded ; 
but the support which would be given by a compulsory system w'ould amount to 

something 
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and would withdraw the strong inducements the Irish now have 



migrate to England. . , . 

?oi . You do not mean to say that the chanty you mention, supplies the place 
c p^or laws in England, and makes them unnecessary ? — Not altogether as to 
°mount, but it certainly supplies relief to a great deal of distress : and I do not 
think it desirable that relief should be obtained readily from a general fund. 

4302. Do you suppose it gives all the beneficial effects which would be derived 
from a beneficial system of poor laws ? — Not all, but it gives many beneficial effects, 
and avoids many evils which are entailed on us by the poor laws in England, and 
which the Irish escape from by leaving charity to act from natural impulses. 

4303. Do you mean to say that with regard to the support of the poor you would 
leave Ireland just as it is ? — As far as a permanent provision is concerned, I would 
leave the poor where they are : but as far as distress is occasioned by the clearing 
of land, that should be provided for by the legislature, because it is a temporary 
evil, and one which no providence or forethought could have avoided, and if it 
were possible to provide for that other temporary calamity, the failure of the 
potato crop, I should be disposed to recommend it, but I fear every compulsory 
assessment for such an object would become a permauent provision. Ireland, at 
present, is not without some support for the poor, because there are infirmaries, 
houses of industry, lunatic asylums, fever hospitals and dispensaries ; and, in fact, 
there is a meagre provision for the impotent and aged poor of Ireland ; imperfect 
I grant, but there is such a provision. 

4304. Generally speaking, is there a provision for the aged and impotent poor ? 
. — The houses of industry are authorized to be erected by Act of Parliament, and 
they receive this class of persons. 

430.5. Do you think, generally speaking, there is a provision for the aged and 
impotent poor ? — Certainly not to the extent which exists in England. 

4306. When you speak of provision made for the aged and impotent poor, you 
allude to the law which authorizes the establishment of houses of industry gene- 
rally, not to the practice which confines such establishments to very few places ? — 
I believe the Irish law authorizes the establishment of houses of industry in every 
county, and in many of the corporate towns in Ireland ; but in practice they do 
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not exist to any great extent. 

4307. When you speak of poor laws, do you consider the law of settlement as 
part of them 1 — A law of settlement must necessarily follow a law of relief. 

4308. Why so? — Because the funds being to be found by parishes or baronies, 
there will always be a question whether the person to be relieved is to be relieved by 
the one parish or barony or the other, therefore questions must be constantly arising 
whether the person to be relieved belongs to this or that place, and whether this 
or that class of persons is to bear the burthen of relief. 

4309. May it not be afforded by any district in which a person may be found in 
indigent circumstances, or unable to work, without fixing any for life on any parish 
whatever? — Then it seems to me that the funds must all grow from one national 
source ; but if you have different funds proceeding from the respective parishes or 
baronies, I think practice will show that one place will become more burthened than 
another, consequently the apportionment of the burthen must be fixed by some 
means or other. England has thought that the best apportionment was the settle- 
ment of the pauper, and that the parish which derived the supposed benefit of his 
labours, was bound to relieve him ; that appears to be a very sound principle on 
which to go. 

4310. Do you consider any system of poor laws must be joined with the law of 
settlement ? — I think so ; at the same time the settlements might be rendered more 
simple than they are in England, which admit of very complicated facts, so that 
a lawyer is puzzled to apply the law to them. 

4311. How do you conceive the application of any law of settlement, which 
restricted the free transmission of labour, would be applicable to people of the habits 
and description of the Irish ? — Tt would without doubt be very injurious to them. 

4312. You have mentioned emigration as one of the means of relieving Ireland 
of its poor, would you not accompany that with some internal measure, to prevent 
the poor from having their places filled up by others ? — Unless you can ha\e some 
security that the gaps occasioned by emigration will not be filled up, it will be in 
Va in to attempt such a measure. 

4313 . Would not the same causes that have now produced that population which 
you state to be redundant, afterwards operate to produce a second redundancy ?— 
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James E. Bichat, jf those causes are left in operation, without doubt you would have a return of tl 

> _ present system, because it is the interest of the landlord that has brought n i' 6 

28 May, present system. n tbe 

1830. . 4314. Do you conceive that the evil has now gained such a height, that th 

interest of the landlord disposes him to reduce the population, and prevent ’ 6 
increase ? — Up to a certain point the landlords have been induced for the sake 
increasing their rents to encourage a redundant population ; just as in the Highland 
of Scotland the landlords encouraged population for the sake of raising regiment f 
when the regiments were no longer necessary, the landlord then discouraged it, an \ 
his interest immediately turned the other way ; he wished to get rid of the surplu 
tenantry ; he knew what to do with them as long as there was a demand for recruit s S 
Government thought proper to withhold this inducement, and then the landlords 
removed their little tenantry, and did all in their power to prevent an increase of 
numbers on their estates. So it would be in Ireland, if the tenantry were to be 
now removed, and the landlords were not to alter their system of management, and 
put it upon such a one that there shall not be an increase of population beyond 
the means of providing for them, then you would only have a repetition of the 
present evil, and probably with exasperating circumstances. 

43!5- But in the contribution of the landlord to the emigration, you would 
obtain a security that the landlord’s exertions would be used to prevent this evil ?— 
If the landlords are to pay for it, they would take care how they returned to the 
present evil system. 

4316. Do you think that any system of emigration to which you can reasonably 
look forward, would diminish the population in proportion to its increase ?— I look 
to it rather as mitigating the evil, than as being an effective remedy. 

43 1 7- Not as a remedy ? — Not as a complete remedy. 

4318. You look to it as a temporary application to meet a temporary inconve- 
nience, and not as any part of a permanent system ? — I do ; the inducement to 
clear is of a temporary nature, and that should be provided for by some temporary 
measure. 1 



Nicholas Fanning , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

Nicholas Fanning, 43 1 9- YOU are one of the Directors of the Grand Canal ? — I am. 

Es *b 43 20 - Have you been for many years a director? — Since 1810. 

4321. Are you conversant with the affairs of the company ? — I am. 

4322. State to the Committee the extent of the navigation? — The extent of 
the navigation is 1 56 English miles, including its off-branches. 

4323. Describe its position ? — The position of one line is from Dublin to 
Shannon Harbour and Ballinasloe ; the other line runs from the main trunk of the 
canal at Robertstown to Athy, and also a branch or extension from Monastereven 
to Mount Mellick. 

4324. Have there been arty extensions of the canal under your superintendence? 

There have been two extensions, one from Shannon Harbour to Ballinasloe, the 

other from Monastereven to Mount Mellick. 

432.5. What is the extent of the two branches ? — The extent to Ballinasloe is 
14 miles, and Mount Mellick 11 £ miles. 

4326. Have you any account of that? — It is included in the 156 miles. 

43 2 7- Have you any accounts that show the progress of the trade upon the 
Grand Canal by the amount of the tonnage ? — I have ; the tonnage of the canal 
in 1800 was 117,156 tons; in 1820, 153,018 tons, 10 hundred weight, and in 
1829, 193,900 tons. 

4328. Have you been able to ascertain whether the increase of tonnage is in 
proportion with the increased prosperity of the country, and in times of depression 
has there been a corresponding falling off in the tonnage of the canal ?— The ton- 
nage of the canal is governed by the times ; if there is a short crop the tonnage is 
reduced, if there is a pressure on the country we also feel it. Supposing generally 
the improvement of the country has increased, the tonnage on the canal has con- 
siderably increased. 

43 2 9- Did you give employment to any considerable number of men in the 
works connected with your canal? — We did; in the progress of the Ballinasloe 
cut rom 700 to 800 men were employed during the space of four years. 

433°. What was the rate of wages you paid ?— We contracted for making the 

canal. 
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I aU j the contractors paid at the rate of 1 s. at some periods, 1 o d. at others, 
but, generaUy speaking, is. a day. 

4331. In money ? — Yes. 

..,02. Have you been able to observe any improvement in the condition of the 
people and the state of agriculture along the line of your canal? — Very consi- 
derable. _ 

no 3. How does that show itself? — The canal on the line from Dublin to 
Shannon harbour runs through a portion of very bad ground ; it also runs through 
. an d to a great extent through the Bog of Allen : that which was unprofitable 
■round before the canal was cut, has now become ground of very excellent tillage, 
occupied by very comfortable farmers ; the bog that was quite impassable, called 
Wet Bog, has now become a great portion of it pasture land, and there are consi- 
derable improvements in other parts of it. 



4334. Has that improvement been effected in any degree by the drainage pro- 
duced by the canal, or by the improved facilities of transit ? — By the drainage, 
and facilities of transit by canal. Allow me to state the effect of the drainage of 
the canal through the different bogs which it has passed. As to ground, the advan- 
tage of the persons who hold ground has been considerable ; they are enabled to 
manure it at a distance of 50 or 60 miles from Dublin, and get it in as good con- 
dition as a man holding a farm within three or four miles of Dublin, who does it 
by carts. We give a bounty to encourage the conveyance of manure by the canal, 
by which the country is much benefited ; of course we get a benefit by the tillage 
that has taken place in those districts. 

4335 . Have the levels of the land varied very considerably ? — Very much. With 
regard to the effect of the drainage on bogs, the first bog the canal runs through is 
the southern and eastern parts of the Bog of Allen at Robertstown, Blackwood 
Graigs, and Woods of Allen, to Ticknavon : the effect of cutting the canal through 
these bogs has been, that the bog at Robertstown has subsided from 30 to 35 feet 
perpendicular ; and that portion of it immediately in the vicinity of Robertstown, 
which originally was valued by inquisition at only one farthing per acre, is now let 
for tillage purposes at from 30s. to 40.?. per acre; and that part which is used for 
the cutting of turf for the Dublin market sets at from 5 s. to 105. the square perch, 
or about 60/. per acre. 
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Jovis, 3 ° die Junii, 1830 . 



Mr. William Stockley, called in ; and Examined. 

*4335. ARE you an extensive Proprietor of Mail and Stage-coaches in 
Ireland? — I am. 

*4336. Can you state to the Committee the progress of the mail-coach business 
in Ireland since 1800?— I have here a statement showing the progress of the stage- 
coach business. 
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*4337* Does your business give you an opportunity of observing the cond't' 
of the country in travelling frequently through it ? — It does ; and in having t '° n 
through the whole course of the country. ° ta ges 

*4338. What is your opinion as to its present condition, as compared with w h 
it was some years ago ? — That it is evidently improving ; and I take this as a • 
terion, that we have many of the peasantry travelling by the coaches now, as outs 0- ? 
passengers, that always used to walk on foot formerly. ’ lcte 

*4339. Do your observations apply to the north and south, or both ?— The north 
and south, and the Wexford line. 

*4340. Does it appear that the general condition of the towns and shoo 
throughout the country has improved ? — It has in the south particularly, particularly 
in Cork. ^ 

*4341. With reference to the condition of the lower orders, what is y 0Ur 
opinion ? — As to the interior of the country, I cannot be so good a judge ; but in 
the vicinity of Dublin, it is very much better. 

*4342. Is there an improvement with regard to dress ? — With regard to dress 
there is ; and in attending all places of country amusements, you see people now 
on jaunting cars that used to come on common cars, with a bundle of straw and 
a quilt over it. 

*4343. How far back do you refer ? — I think 1 2 or 1 5 years. 

*4344. How long have you been in Ireland ?— I have been 26 years in Ireland. 
The facilities of intercourse between England and Ireland that have been given 
have created a description of trader in Ireland that we had not formerly, which is 
the little cattle jobber. 

*4345- Is that sort of small trade carried on in other branches ? — I cannot speak 
to that ; but as to cattle, pigs and horses, and cows, and sheep, it is quite astonishing 
the number of little jobbers that have risen up, and are travelling about now with 
hundreds in their pockets ; men that formerly could not buy more than half a score 
of pigs, or half a dozen head of cattle. 



The Right Rev. James Doyle , D. D. called in ; and Examined. 

Right Rev. 4336. IS there any considerable proportion of the labouring classes in your 
Ooyk, neighbourhood out of employment ? — I think at the present moment nearly all our 

' labouring people find employment, but then the present is a season of the year 

when more employment is found than at other seasons ; and in the town where 
I live, there are some public works going forward, on which account the demand for 
labour is greater than usual. 

4337. Can you state what the wages of labour are in the neighbourhood of Car- 
low ? — I have had occasion myself for the last two or three years to keep employed 
a considerable number of labouring people, to one class of whom I pay 1 s. and 
to another 10 d. a day : not less than 10 d. to any one. 

4338. Is that a payment in money ?— It is always in money. 

4339. Are your payments above or below the general average of wages ? — They 
are not below, nor could I say that they are above the general average. 
Perhaps when I say 1 s. I should add, that I give that to only a select number of 
working people ; it would be right therefore to observe that 1 s. is above the 
average, but 10 d. is not. 

4340. To what district of Ireland would you confine your own peculiar know- 
ledge and observation ? — I am somewhat acquainted with the county of Wexford ; 
I am intimately acquainted with the county of Carlow, the Queen’s County, and 
the county of Kildare, partially with the county of Kilkenny, King’s County and 
the county of Wicklow ; perhaps I might add some others. 

4341. You have spoken of there being a demand for labour at this particular 
time of the year, is that peculiar to a particular season, or are there any periods of 
the year in which a considerable proportion of the people have been out of 
employment? — The demand for employment throughout those several counties 
which I have now mentioned is greater in spring, in the haymaking season, 
in the time of cutting the harvest. In some portions of the district referred to, 

there 
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is a kind of turf harvest, which also gives employment ; then after harvest 
omes the potato digging time, which is a very busy season, after which the 
demand for labour ends. 

° „ . 2. At what period is that?— About the 1st of November ; and the demand 
for labour commences early in March, sometimes in February, if the season be 
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4343* there an y difference in the rate of wages in Carlow and its vicinity 
between the present time and the few last years ? — The rate of wages in Carlow 
bas rather advanced, but that is owing to some public buildings being in progress 
there during the last few years. 

4344. In the other parts of the country to which you have referred where there 
are not those public buildings, do you conceive the rate of wages to have been 
stationary, or to have advanced ? — I should say, without hesitation, that it has not 
advanced. I think it probable that it has declined. I know that in some portions 
of the Queen’s County, the farmers, owing to the distress produced by a variety 
of causes, have changed the mode of treatment of the working people ; and, per- 
haps making some advance in wages, have withheld food from them ; but by that 
arrangement the condition of the labourers became worse and not better. 

4345. About what time did that alteration of practice take place?— That alter- 
ation occurred I should think a little before this time twelvemonths, and it was 
amongst the causes of a kind of rustic insurrection which prevailed in the Queen’s 
County during the latter part of the winter and the beginning of spring. 

4346. Has there been any considerable variation in the prices of the food of the 
peasantry, the potatoes ?— Yes ; I think last year potatoes were generally very 
cheap, and I believe up to Christmas the price continued low ; but just before 
I left the country the price had advanced somewhat; however they are not yet so 
dear in our county as they are in many other parts of Ireland. 

4347. What was the price ? — Fourpence halfpenny a stone. 

4348. Do you consider the condition of the labouring classes to have varied iu 
any respect, within the last four or five years?— I think at certain periods within 
that time great numbers were unemployed. In that answer I do not, however, 
refer to Carlow, which owing to the particular circumstances before mentioned, 
is better circumstanced than other places ; but I think within the period specified, 
the number of people seeking employment, and not finding it, was greater than 
theretofore. 

4349. Is that marked by any falling off in the wages for those descriptions of 
works to which reference can be made for actual payments in money : the question 
refers to the grand jury presentments ? — I think it is not; but that would not be 
a safe criterion whereby to judge of the number of persons out of employment, 
because those who are employed generally get the same rate of wages ; for the 
farmer or person employing workmen leaves many unemployed, but those whom 
he actually engages receive very nearly the usual rate of wages. 

4350. Then you think the excess of labour, as compared with the demand for 
it, is shown not by a fall in the rate of wages, but by a greater excess of unem- 
ployed labour in the market ? — Precisely so. 

4351. Have there been any peculiar circumstances that in your opinion have 

led to the increased mass of unemployed labour ? — Yes, very many causes indeed ; 
I think after the peace, the fall in the price of agricultural produce was amongst 
the chief of those causes. The failure of several banks, and a consequent con 
traction of the circulating medium, occurred shortly afterwards : then arose a dis- 
position, prevailing generally amongst proprietors of land, to consolidate their 
farms, and eject the poor tenantry ; this disposition was encouraged and aided by 
several legal enactments, among which I may specify Sir John Newport s Act, 
which enables the landlord by a short process to eject the tenant : next, the Sub- 
letting Act, and afterwards the Act annexed to the late Relief Bill, which disfranchised 
the forty-shilling freeholders. All those causes combined to throw a great many 
persons out of their homes, and ordinary modes of life, persons to whom no 
resource was left, but that of seeking employment. Thus the stock of labour 
being increased, and the demand lessened, there must of course be a great quantity 
of it unemployed. ... , . , . 

435a. At what time did the system of consolidating farms to which you have 
referred begin ? — I think in the Queen’s County it began at an early period ; 
I could find it in operation in some portions of that county so early as 1815 5 but in 
other parts of the large tract of Ireland before mentioned, I think that system of 
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clearing lands and consolidating farms was not put into operation until 

last four or five years. min toe 

4353- 1“ year 1 825, the period of your former examination, Was n 

system of clearing farms then in active operation ?— In some districts it wa^ h 
I think it went on increasing from that period till perhaps the last year wh ’ w 
great outcry raised through the country against it, checked in some dem-e? 
proprietors in their system of ejection. ® 

4354- To what causes would you trace this system ? — I think the anxietv 
the part of proprietors to improve the value of their grounds, and the gene 0 *! 
feeling produced in the minds of all persons that a pauper population sp re 21 
over the country would go on increasing, and the value of the land at the same tim 
diminishing, till the produce of it would become insufficient to maintain the resident 
population. That evil became so obvious to proprietors generally, that thev 
thought some remedy should be applied ; and they did accordingly apply remedies 
of the principle of which remedies I highly approve ; but I thought and think that the 
enactment of those laws which gave effect to the views of landlords ought to have 
been accompanied by some enactment, making a provision for the poor. 

4355 • Have you been acquainted with the condition of the people upon anv 
of those districts or estates in which the former system of subletting and sub- 
dividing had gone on for a series of years ? — No doubt I have. 

4356. What was the condition of the occupying tenantry in those cases? 

I think at no time has the condition of that description of tenantry been good, but 
I think it was every day growing worse and worse. 

4357- What was the description of farming?— Farms were divided and sub- 
divided, till at length you would find half a dozen families with small habitations 
living upon half a dozen acres. The land originally let to the father or grandfather’ 
was partitioned among his children, whose habitations were most wretched ; the 
land itself was subdivided by ditches into very small compartments, and those 
small compartments very badly tilled. 

4358. Do you think that under that system the quantity of produce was dimi- 
nished, and the quality of the produce deteriorated r — The quality of the produce 
certainly was deteriorated, and the quantity, I should think, also considerably 
lessened ; for ground which is in good heart will give better corn or better 
potatoes than that which is very much impoverished, besides the poorest sort of 
people can rarely find good seed to put into the ground, and the land being 
tilled by them year after year, and not let to rest at all, must become a mere 
caput mortuum. 



4359- Was not the occasional failure of the potato crop, and the vicissitudes 
to which it is subject, peculiarly fatal under that system of cultivation ?— No doubt 
it was ; but should such a failure of the potato crop occur now, we should have 
disease and famine as prevalent as it was in the year 1822. 

4360. So that you trace a contagious fever very much to the failure of the 

potato crop ? In almost all cases I trace it to the want or to the insufficiency of 
wholesome food. J 

4361. Has there been any alteration in the species of potato cultivated by 
a less nutritious potato being introduced ? — I think in the last 30 years, a regular 
series of changes has occurred in the quality of seed potatoes ; so that at present, 
tne sorts ot them are numberless, whereas when 1 was a boy, I recollect but 
three or four. I think, however, farmers generally put into a certain quality of 
soil a certain description of seed, so that in land well manured and well prepared, 
they plant apple potatoes ; in mountain land, or where it is low, and where the 
crop cannot be planted till a late season, they put in another kind of large pota- 
toes, which is soft, and good only for cattle or seed, but not fit for eating. 

4302. Is not that grown upon the worst description of soil cultivated, with less 
manure, and consequently is it not more cultivated by the small cottier than it is 
by the farmer who possesses more capital ?— Yes, that is truly the case : the poor 
tenant, whether he be cottier or of whatever description, if he has no land of his 
own, is obliged to hire a con-acre, or to take such piece of land as his landlord 
assigns to him, which will not naturally be the best ; it will generally be such as 
reqmres to be reclaimed. Then, if the poor man take a con-acre, he takes it at 
a high rent, so high as 6/. or 8 l. or 10/. a year. 

4363. Do you mean that that becomes an annual rent, or that it is paid for the 
use o t c land for a particular season, with the manure ? — For one year only ; 

the land to be manured by the owner. 



4364. Supposing 
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r Supposing this system of subdivision of land to have gone on without Right Rev. 
i k what do you conceive would have been the tendency and ultimate effect of James Doyle, 
j+odo'u the condition of the mass of the people ?— Evils, when they come to a cer- ^ D - p - 
ta n height, always cure themselves ; and the evil was so great in Ireland, that it 

Id n ot have gone much further, for at the point at which it was arrested, it was 1830/ 

c ro ducing vast suffering and misery among the people. Had it gone on further, 
that misery would of necessity have increased. It was indeed essentially neces- 
ar y to the good of the country that that system should be corrected, and every 
wise man applauds those measures which have been taken for the correction of it ; 
but I believe, there are very few people who now witness the sufferings of the 
0 or in Ireland, who would not be inclined to say with me, that along with those 
acts to which I before referred, there ought to have been an Act passed, making 
some provision for the ejected people. It would be impossible for language to 
convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have been 
reduced, or of the disease and misery and even vice which they have propagated 
iu the towns wherein they have settled, so that not only they who have been 
ejected have been rendered miserable, but they have carried with them and pro- 
pagated that misery. They have increased the stock of labour, they have ren- 
dered the habitations of those who received them more crowded, they have given 
occasion to the dissemination of disease, they have been obliged to resort to theft, 
and to all manner of vice and iniquity to procure subsistence ; but what is per- 
haps the most painful of all, a vast number of them have perished from want. 

4365. Was Carlow one of the districts of Ireland in which the contagious fever: 
of 1816 and 1817 raged; was the pressure of that disease very much felt in 
Carlow? — Very much felt; but not so much as in other places, for at that time 
our county was in a better condition than most of the adjoining counties ; we had 
comparatively little fever in the town, and we had better means of relieving those 
affected. I recollect as a proof of what I mention, that there was a gentleman 
in the lower part of our county, who applied to the Relief Committee in London 
for some assistance for the poor in his neighbourhood, and his doing so gave 
umbrage to several of the middling and upper classes of the county, because, 
having the means of supplying the wants of our people, they did not wish to be 
ranked among those who claimed eleemosynary aid. 

4366. Was there not a subsequent visitation of fever? — There was ; but not 
so severe as in that year. 

4367. Were not those two years prior to the passing of those Acts to which you 
have referred, or prior to their being in operation ? — They were prior to their 
being in active operation. 

4368. Have you had any instances of the same description since those Acts 
have been in operation? — No ; we have not been visited since then with any 
thing like epidemic fever, so much so, that at that time we provided a fever 
hospital in Carlow, wherein the patients might be lodged and relieved ; and we 
afterwards found it quite unnecessary to continue that establishment. Last year, 
indeed, we re-established it, and I concurred with the gentlemen who did so, 
more through a wish of gratifying others, than because I was convinced of the 
necessity of it. However, we have re-established it; but since it has been 
opened, there have not been there at a time more, I believe, than two or three 
patients, and those have generally come in from the neighbouring districts. 

4369. Was that done by voluntary subscription? — By voluntary subscription 

in part ; and then a sum equal to or exceeding our subscriptions was given by 
vote of the grand jury. ... 

4370. Has crime increased within your observation ? — I have been living in 

Carlow since 1813, and we have had only on two or three occasions capital 
punishments. We never had a great quantity of crime in our neighbourhood, but 
latterly that quantity is still more diminished ; there is not, I believe, in Ireland, 
an equal population amongst whom there is less of crime than among the inha- 
bitants of the county in which I live. . 

4371. Do you think that has latterly diminished ? — Those kinds of crime which 
come before Judges of Assize are diminished in number ; but owing to the causes 
I have before mentioned, there are frequent disputes arising from small thefts, 
and detractions, and encroachments upon habitations among the poor people. If 
you should class those among criminal cases, I would say there has not been 
a diminution of them ; but if you look to the higher classes of crime, we have 
tad fewer latterly than before. 

654. 3 F 2 4372. Are 
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4372. Are there any charities for the sick in your diocese ? — A great numh 

in the diocese. er 

4373. You have stated that the demands upon the fever hospital have a] 
ceased ; have the demands upon the other charities for the sick increased ^ 
diminished within your knowledge ? — The demands upon the county infirmarv °t 
Carlow are not considerable, because the county itself is small ; but the demand 
upon our dispensary in Carlow have prodigiously increased : I should think there 
are within the last year an increase as of fifty cases to ten at the dispensary. 

4374. Do you think that has arisen from greater sickness among the people or 
from the greater efficiency in the charity, and a greater confidence in the assistance 
it provides ? — A greater efficiency in the charity ; I think there has been of l a t e 
a good deal of disease among the people, but independent of that, the establish- 
ment being better managed than it was formerly, is more resorted to. 

4375- Do you consider that the system of relief which is provided in the wav 
of medicine, and medical attendance for the poor, is adequate to the necessity of 
the case ? — Fully adequate. Perhaps in some portions of those districts to which 
my examination refers, there may not be a sufficient supply of means of relief f or 
persons afflicted with fever ; but making that exception, I am confident the dis- 
pensaries throughout all the country are well managed, that they are more than 
sufficient in number, and that there is no person having a just claim to relief who 
is not attended to. 

4376. Have those establishments all been introduced within your own observa- 
tion? — Nearly all within my memory. 

4377. Are there any alterations in the law, or in the practice, that you consider 
would make those medical establishments more efficient? — I think they do not 
require any improvement. 

4378. Are there any asylums for the insane poor in your neighbourhood? 

None whatever; so much so, that a poor fool who generally lived in my house 
has been provided for in the common gaol the last two years ; but though we have 
not in our county a lunatic asylum, yet, when a person happens to become deranged, 
upon application to the institution in Dublin, we generally obtain admission 
for him. 

4379. Is there not an asylum now in progress in Carlow?— The foundations 
of it were opening at the time I left home. 

4380. Is there another asylum in progress at Maryborough ? — I think there is- 
there was some demur on the part of the builders who contracted for both asylums- 
they, I believe, declined the contract. Another contractor, however, engaged to 
build that at Carlow, but whether a contractor has been found as yet to build the 
one at Maryborough, I am not prepared to say. 

4381. What is the distance between those two places? — Twenty miles. 

4382. Do you consider that the present system of executing public works has 
a tendency to increase the price of labour? — That is a subject on which I do not 
think I could give evidence to be relied upon ; I have of course notions regarding 
it, but my situation in life does not enable me to judge accurately of those matters, 
and I think better evidence could be procured from almost any other witness than 
from me upon that subject. 

4383. You have stated that you apprehend the necessity of altering the system 
of managing land was considerable, and that the ultimate benefit will possibly be 
great, but that in making the change, great misery and suffering is produced to 
the occupying tenantry ? — Misery and suffering which I think no language can 
possibly describe ; it would be necessary to witness it to form a just notion °of it. 

4384. What is the change that takes place with respect to those ejected tenants, 
where do they seek for an asylum when they quit their farms ? — An example is 
very often the best explanation of a subject, and I will take one, not to exaggerate 
the matter, but to illustrate it : it occurred near me the other day. A gentleman 
ejected a few tenants (eight or ten families) some of whom sought an asylum with 
the neighbouring tenantry upon the estate, and it was stated to me upon unques- 
tionable authority, that the landlord prevented those other tenants from affording 
to the ejected people that asylum. They then wandered about for some days or 
weeks, till another gentleman in the neighbourhood, of a very humane disposition, 
afforded them some temporary accommodation, and gave them patches of land, 
upon which to build huts. In other cases, they wander about without a fixed 
residence ; the young people, in some instances, endeavour to emigrate to America. 
If the family have a little furniture, or a cow, or a horse, they sell the latter, and 

come 
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into the small towns, where very often they get a license to sell beer and 
c ° mf j After a short time their little capital is expended and they become 
*1 S n dent u P° n the charities of the town; they next give up their house and take 
“ e P e b u t at present many of them are obliged to take not a room but what 
Vvcall a corner in some house. It may be necessary to state to the Commit- 
that in all the suburbs of our towns there are cabins, having no loft, of sup- 
tee ’ 20 feet long by 12 feet wide, with a partition in the centre. Now, four of 
these wretched families are sometimes accommodated in one small apartment of 
that cabin, and three families in the other, or little kitchen where the food is 
cooked and into which the door leads from the street. I have not seen myself so 
many ns seven families in one of those cabins, but I have been assured by one of 
the officiating clergymen in the town, that there are many instances of it ; I my- 
self found three families in a little compass not larger than what is within the 
circuit of these tables. Then their beds are merely a little straw strewed at night 
upon the floor, and by day wrapped up in or covered with a quilt or blanket, 
jhey are obliged to do it up in that manner by day in order to have some vacant 
space. In these abodes of misery, disease is often produced by extreme want, 
disease wastes the people, for they have no food or comforts to restore them ; 
they die in a little time. I have known a lane with a small district adjoining in 
the town in which- 1 live, to have been peopled by about 30 or 40 families, who 
came from the country, and I think, that in the course of 1 2 months, there were 
not 10 families of the 30 surviving ; the bulk of them had died. 

4385. Is any record kept of the number of burials of the poor ? — No, we 
keep a register of only births and marriages. 

4386. Are the Committee then to understand, that although there are other 
modes in which the ejected tenantry may seek an asylum, a more general one is 
to throw this distressed population upon the towns ? — That is the most general 
mode, but I have known some proprietors, and I could say, of the district which 
I mention, not a few who have made considerable exertions to provide in some 
manner for the tenantry whom they ejected. In some instances, they gave them 
a consideration in money for the little holdings ; in others, they gave them aid 
to go to America. Some proprietors, who had previously opened communications 
through their lands, gave patches of mountain to the tenantry, and thus provided 
for them ; so that many landlords endeavour .to assist those whom they cast out, 
but a good many also have entirely abandoned them. I should add, that dur- 
ing the last year, the outcry raised against landlords for ejecting the poor was 
felt so sensibly that the system has been arrested, and 1 have heard of a very 
extensive proprietor in the county of Kildare, to have made an offer of an acre or 
two of bog to each of his tenantry who had been ejected ; however they have 
disappeared from the country, or they were without the means wherewith to build 
a dwelling, so that I do not know that the offer has been accepted of by any one ; 
however, it was made, and made in the best spirit. 

4387. Have you been able to trace the condition of any of those ejected tenants 
who have been placed upon mountain land in the way you described ? — I have ; 
I travelled not long since through a considerable portion of the Queen’s County, 
I had occasion to pass through some of the most wild and mountainous tracts of 
that county, and found that communications generally were opening, very good 
roads made, and several of the people who had been removed from the low lands 
to have built dwelling-houses, were building out-offices, and preparing land for 
sowing crops. Upon inquiry I was told that their crops of oats and of some other 
kinds of grain were very good ; that they had limestone of the best quality in the 
neighbourhood, and culm not far off ; so that upon the whole, the condition of 
that class of tenantry was rather improving. 

4388. Do you think it was better than it was likely to have been had they 
remained forming part of the superabundant population in the low lands ? — That 
description of tenantry consisted more of persons who had been comfortable upon 
the low lands, upon farms of thirty or forty acres ; therefore I could not say that 

heir condition had been bettered by the removal ; but if there were amongst them 
* n y who§e holding in the low lands consisted of an acre or two acres, I am satis- 

e d the condition of that portion was improved. 

4389. Do you consider that the condition of the population remaining upon 
the lo w land would also be improved ? — That would depend very much upon the 
tent charged upon the land. In various parts of the county I know land to be 

et one hundred per cent over its value. I think, generally, land is let twenty or 
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thirty per cent over its value ; but if the tenant got the land for its rea i 
and had capital, he would become very comfortable in either place. v alue ) 

4390. Have you been able to ascertain whether this accumulation of 
population which has led to the ejectments you have described, had take ^ a i U P er 
generally speaking, under the immediate tenancy of the proprietor of the 1 j Ce> 
where the system of middlemen has prevailed ? — I think more generally unde h* 
proprietor. 

4391. Do. you think that where land has been liejd immediately under the 
prietor, there has been more of a disposition to subdivide land, and to c 

a pauper population ? — My answer does not refer to the disposition, but to th 
-fact ; and it is not owing to the nature of the thing so much as to this, that 
the country to which I have referred we have a considerable number of resid tUi 
proprietors, and not many middlemen. 

4392. Confining your observation to those cases, in which of the two do v 
consider that the population is most augmented ? — I would not like that tl| U 
judgment of the Committee should be influenced by my answer, but I think 
I might say under the middlemen. 

4393. You havestated that a numberof those tenants thatwere removed toamoun- 
tain district were in a state of thriving; have they or not been accompanied by indivi- 
duals having some capital ? — Undoubtedly they had some capital in I believe everv 
case, but besides their own capital they got aid from the owner of the ground upon 
which they settled ; I know that to be the case in the district to which I have alluded. 

4394. Are you of opinion that they could have thrived upon this district unless 
aided by some capital ? — Certainly not. 

4395 - Where the alteration of the tenancy can be carried into effect in the 
way you have described, by the location of the ejected tenantry elsewhere, do you 
conceive that it is productive of good ? — Decidedly. 

4396. You have spoken of cases in which some of the ejected tenantry have 
emigrated to America, and have been assisted by their landlords in that change ; 
as there a disposition amongst them to seek an asylum in America ? — I would say 
a very great disposition ; and I am particularly well acquainted with it, because 
the people generally, of the diocese in which I live, when going to America, think 
that a testimony of good conduct, signed by me, would be of use to them in 
travelling, hence numbers of them come to procure it, so that scarcely any one 
emigrates to America, from the neighbourhood in which I live, who does not 
come to me previously. Owing to this, I have an opportunity of conversing with 
them upon the subject of emigration, and 1 find a disposition to emigrate prevailing 
very generally amongst the unemployed poor, if they only had the means of 
doing so. A considerable number of able-bodied men have gone within the last 
year to Newfoundland or to the Canadas, but I think more frequently to the 
United States, several of whom- told me that they were leaving their families 
behind them, but from the accounts they had received from America they hoped 
in a short time to be able to send home money to enable their friends to join 
them. 

4397. Is there a correspondence going on between the emigrants who go out, 
and their families and friends whom they leave behind ?— Constant and extensive ; 
I am often the medium of that correspondence, and considerable sums of money 
have been transmitted through my hands from emigrants in America to their 
friends at home, sent for the purpose of enabling the latter to emigrate. 

4398. Are the accounts which those emigrants give of their position in 
America such as to encourage this disposition oh the part of the Irish peasantry ? 
— The letters written by them are often read by me ; and I have not known 
a single instance wherein the writers have not given the most flattering view of 
their situation in America, and expressed the most anxious wish that their friends 
in Ireland, who are in distress, should be removed to that country. 

4399. Has this correspondence been mostly from the United States, or from 
British America ? — Mostly from the United States. 

4400. Do similar accounts come also from those who have gone to the British 
colonies? — I cannot charge my memory with having read more than one or two 
letters from the Canadas in the last year, but the tone of them was pretty much 
the same ; however the feeling of comfort, and the conviction that the family on 
removing to America would be happy, has been more strongly expressed in those 
coming from the United States, than in those from our colonies. 

4401 - Do you not consider that the clearances of the estates are carried into 

effect 
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1 v landlords of the country with a view to their own advantage, and the 
■ oved value of their property? — Yes. 

imp r ° j ns tances in which the landlord takes that view of his interest, but 
a ? it difficult to carry it into effect, from the misery it produces to the tenantry, 
■ ht it not be worth his while to contribute to emigration ? — Very well worth his 
°hfle . and I think there are many landlords in Ireland who would not think it 
* grievance to be burdened with some assessment for the purpose of aiding their 
tenantry to emigrate. 

.40 9, Speaking not of the feelings of the parties, but of what would be their 
‘nterest, if there was a system provided by which the contribution of the landlord 
ould be made available for the purpose of the emigration of the tenant, do you not 
conceive that the interest of the landlords would induce many to adopt that course 
of assisting the ejected tenant? — I should hope many would be induced through 
motives of interest to adopt it ; but I know there are a great many landlords who 
micht perform a duty useful to themselves, if urged thereto by some legal provi- 
sion, which duty they would omit for ever to fulfil if left to themselves ; but to 
reply ; I am fully convinced that money contributed by landlords to assist the 
tenantry to emigrate would be well employed for both parties. 

4404. Are not many of those ejected tenants, although not in possession of suf- 
ficient capital to provide themselves in comfort, or to carry their industry elsewhere, 
still in possession of some capital that might be made efficient for the purpose ? — 
There is scarcely any householder who is not in possession of something ; I think, 
therefore, that of those ejected the far greater number have some little capital. 

4405. Hitherto have not the emigrants generally consisted of the youthful and 
robust part of the family ? — In almost all cases except where substantial farmers, 
or families who have some property, emigrate. Almost all the other individuals 
are able-bodied men. 

4406. Then it follows of course that in the mean time those whom they left 
behind increase the general distress of the country? — That is very obvious. 

4407. You have described the state of misery in which those ejected tenants 
are placed ; can you describe what is the condition of the remaining population 
who are allowed to occupy large farms, and to remain upon the land ? — I think 
I could give a pretty just view, though perhaps it would be made much more 
plain by comparison than by a direct statement. I recollect the condition of 
farmers 30 or 40 years ago. At that time, I know that the farmers themselves 
and their working people were better fed than they are now ; I know they were 
as well or better clothed ; the farmers were not as comfortably lodged, but I know 
that at that period they were able to put together and save considerable sums of 
money whereby they settled their sons and daughters in life. On the other hand, 
I know that at present the food of the farmer is very little better than the food 
of the workmen ; both live chiefly upon potatoes and milk ; their clothing is not 
better; the house of the farmer has a greater appearance of decency, but 
not so much solid comfort. They eat less bread and less meat, drink less 
beer, and I know very well they are not able to put by almost any saving for 
their children. 

4408. Comparing the condition of the tenantry who may be left on the farms 
upon the farms being consolidated, with their condition previously to that consoli- 
dation when the same land was overburthened with people, is there an improve- 
ment in the condition of those that are left ? — There is generally an improvement 
in the condition of the farmers so left. However, a general answer will scarcely 
convey to the Committee the precise state of things in that respect. The farmers, 
of whose condition 40 years ago I was speaking, held farms from suppose 1 00 to 
3 °° acres of land, and oftentimes less than 100. Now, when a farm is given to 
a tenant, he gets 100 to 300 acres, and therefore his circumstances in general 
appear better than those of the lesser farmer at a remote period, and I believe are 

otter. It may also happen, in the course of a little time, from the additional 
uowledge of tillage which farmers have acquired, and the more economical 
®odes of living now in use, that they will become a better class in appearance 
an the like description of farmers'had been some years ago ; but the rent of land 
5^ en "here farms are consolidated, is very high, and generally so much above 
e value, that I do not think any class of farmers will be very comfortable. 

] ^° 9 ' What are the peculiar circumstances in Ireland which appear to you to 
I tl ' excess °f rent, over w hat you consider to be the value of the land ?— 
“ n k, when prices were very high, before the peace, landlords saw that the 
54 - 3 F 4 tenants 
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tenants could pay almost any thing for land, and hence they let their land 
high, so much so, that many gentlemen in Ireland who. 30 or 40 year 
were not worth 1,000/. a year, became worth 5,000/. a year. Then wh 
peace came, and the value of lands fell, those gentlemen had establishments k 
could not easily be reduced, for we all know how painful it is for a man to de 
from a certain rank to another below it. They endeavoured to keep up 
establishments. Many of them also entered into marriage settlements, or h° SC 
rowed money, and so created incumbrances upon their property, that they C o °U 
not lower rents or let their land for its value. These I take to be among the ca U ^ 
why rents are over high and the tenant overcharged. 

4410. Rent being a contract between the two parties, and those causes on i 
acting upon one of the contracting parties, to what do you attribute the assent ^ 
the other contracting party to an agreement to pay for land more than the valu 
of the land ? — I am sure the answer to that question must be very well known t 
most of the gentlemen upon this Committee. There is a competition for land i° 
Ireland to such a degree that a landlord may almost name his price for any f arm 
he has to let. 

4411. Do you consider that any means could be resorted to, that would lessen 
the competition for land in Ireland ? — I do not see a remedy that could be appli ei j 
to that particular evil, I think time will cure it; I should hesitate very l 0ne 
before I would point out any thing that would mend that. If the state of society 
were improved, and if time brought men to adapt themselves to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, the thing of itself would mend. 

4412. Will not the private interest of the landlord cure it? — Perhaps it may. 

4413. If the tenant undertakes to pay more than the land is worth, must it 
not end sooner or later in that tenant being incapable of fulfilling his bargain?— 
The inference seems a fair one, that the interest of the landlord will of itself cor. 
rect the evil, but not timely enough ; I knew, for instance, a farmer in the county 
of Carlow who some years past registered a fifty-pound vote, but lately registered 
out of the same holding a ten-pound vote, and he assigned as a cause, that he 
could not conscientiously exercise his former privilege, because the interest of 
50/. a-year, which he formerly had, was now reduced to 10/. or thereabout. 
The interest then of that farmer has greatly diminished by the change of times, 
but he continues to pay the same rent. Now, if lie sink so low as not to be 
able to pay his rent, I dare say an abatement will be made to him, but the landlord 
will keep him to the contract as long as he possibly can. 

4414- Do you conceive that it is practically the interest of the landlord to 
accept the highest rent that is offered ? — I think a landlord who is at his ease, 
who lives upon his property, and consults the permanent interest of his family, 
will always let his land for its real value ; but I think that for every landlord of 
that description to be met with in Ireland, you might find two or three at least 
who are not of that description. 

44 1 5 - Taking the question purely as one of pecuniary interest, do you con- 
ceive that upon an average of years the landlord would receive as much out of 
the land by accepting a higher rent, as if he accepted a more moderate rent ?— 
I think he would receive more rent in the long run by charging a reasonable 
price for his land, than by charging for it exorbitantly. 

4416. In point of fact, within the district your evidence refers to, have you 
observed that the landlords are accommodating themselves to the decreased value 
of agricultural produce ? — Undoubtedly, they are doing so gradually. 

4417* Can you inform the Committee what is the average annual rent of land, 
per Irish acre, in your neighbourhood ? — The soils differ very much in the country 
to which my evidence refers. In some places 4 /. an acre is the average rent, in 
other districts, 2 /. ; and I know a very considerable portion of the county of 
Kildare let for about io$. 

441 8. Have you had any opportunity of observing the relative difference be- 
tween the prices charged for land in Ireland and in England, taking into consider- 
ation the difference between the English and the Irish acre ? — Though knowing 
the difference between the English and the Irish acre, I am not well enough 
acquainted with the rate of rents or the quality of the soils in England to give an 
opinion. 

4419. You mentioned the extent to which the evil of subdividing land had 
reached at a late period ; was not the state of Ireland something of this kind, 
namely, a choice of difficulties with respect to the proper measure to be adopted, 
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. t h a t if that evil had been suffered to go on, a greater degree of misery 
1 l'd’in the end have been the result, while at the same time, a degree of misery 
"°bably would result from a change as to the subdividing of land ?— It is diffi- ^ 
P r ?. t0 compare one degree of misery with another, when neither the one degree 
cU t jj C other has a real existence ; but I know that the degree of misery in the 
n ° nt s y S tem is such in Ireland as, in my opinion, to demand from the Govern- 
ment of the country a remedy ; because I think the first duty of a government is 
t” watch over the lives of its subjects, next over the honour of its subjects, and 
lastly over their property ; and I think where thousands of lives of those subjects 
re sacrificed, Government is called upon to devise means whereby those lives can 
be saved ; and I think that could be done by an assessment to be imposed 
(whether permanently, or whilst this transition lasts), upon the property of th& 

“ 22 . Do you conceive there is a diminution of the population going on at the 
present moment? — As far as my opinion goes, I do not think there is a diminution 
of the people. 

4421. If the evil had not been checked, might not the degree of ultimate 
misery have been much greater than what may be considered as the temporary 
degree of misery that is now produced in the operation of the change of system ? 

I could scarcely form an idea of the degree of misery which might result from 

the former system ; but I know that the evils of that system could not have endured. 

4422. In proportion as the former system was suffered to go on, must not the 
decree of misery in reforming it have increased ? — It is the degree of misery 
arising from the efforts made to reform that state of things which this Committee 
is seeking to devise remedies for the purpose of removing. 

4423. Had the proper system of managing lands been originally adopted, and 
had there been no artificial circumstances to encourage the subdivision of property 
and the accumulation of numbers, do you not think that the distress you have 
been describing might have been averted ?— The distress would have been less 
than it now is ; but we find for the last half century in every state of Europe that 
the population has gone on increasing more rapidly than before ; so that we 
should have had, under any circumstances, an increase of the population in Ireland ; 
but that population would have been better arranged, and the increase itself not 
so great as it has been. Had such been the case, Government might, without an 
effort, have found means of relieving the country of the excess of population, by 
directing emigration to America. 

4424. If the Ejectment Act and the Subletting Act had been passed thirty years 
ago, would not that have tended very much to prevent the misery that now pre- 
vails ? — I think had these Acts been passed thirty years ago, we would not probably 
now be under the necessity of discussing the subject at all. 

4425. You stated that an excessive population was one of the greatest evils of 
the principle of subdivision ; will you have the goodness to state in what way 
that evil was brought about by the subdivision of land ? — When a small farmer 
took 20 or 40 acres of land, and was permitted to subdivide it among his children, 
he did so when they grew up, and hence the subdivision immediately resulted. 
Those children in their turn subdivided it again among their children, until the 
farm of 40 acres was subdivided into pieces not exceeding an acre each. Now, 
if the tenant taking the 40 acres had not been permitted to subdivide his land, he 
would have provided for his children by sending them, one into the army, another 
into the navy, and then left his holding to a third : thus the farm would have 
been continued in its first state ; but the tenant being at liberty to subdivide it, 
availed himself of that privilege, and the landlord encouraged him in doing so, 
because, instead of having one freeholder, he had by the subdivision, four upon 
that portion of his estate. 

4426. Do you think that this principle of subdivision gave rise to many more 
marriages than would otherwise have taken place ? — Undoubtedly ; because it 
those three or four sons or daughters could not remain upon that piece 01 land, 
but were obliged to provide a livelihood by going into the army or colonies, or 
learning a trade, they might have married at some future period, but they would 
not have married upon that spot, and at that precise time. 

4427. Are you not of opinion that the extreme cheapness of food in Ireland 
■will still tend to increase the population of the country, under any arrangement 

you can make ? Unquestionably wherever food is of a very cheap kind, the people 

will the more readily form connections and have families. 

654. 3 G 4428. How 
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4428. How many pounds of potatoes will sustain a man for 24 hours ?— X tw- 

in 24 hours a labouring man will require at least three half stones of potatoes tW 
is 2t pounds. ’ lil at 

4429. What is the price of that quantity of potatoes ? — That quantity of n 0 tat 

at present in our market will cost 6 d. and a fraction. P raXoes 

4430. Are those 2 1 pounds for the consumption of one individual ? — Yes • un i 

the potatoes are of the very best quality ; because a man will eat of them thr SS 
times a day, and he will eat at each time very nearly half a stone ; there is a 
deal of offal, and the food itself is not solid. ast 

4431- What is the common average price of potatoes ?— Last year they seldom 
cost more than 2d. ; in summer they come up to 3 d. Perhaps, if you take the 
average throughout Ireland it is about 3 d. 

443 2 - What quantity of land does a cottager generally cultivate with potatoes 
for the use of his family ? — It depends more upon his means of paying for the 
patch of land when he hires it, than upon any thing else ; if he can conveniently 
pay for an acre, he will cultivate that quantity; if not, he is obliged to content 
himself with half an acre. 

4433- When he cultivates an acre, is not a good deal of that produce for the 
purpose of rearing pigs ? — It is ; though if an acre of land give sixty barrels it is 
reputed a very good acre ; then for the maintenance of a man and of his wife and 
children a barrel a week is necessary ; then the excess, if any, over the 52 barrels 
is only eight, and that allowance is made for a failure of crop or the feeding of 
a pi§>> though the poor man does not feed his pig with potatoes, but only with 
the offal of the potatoes; it is only the fanner who feeds hogs with potatoes. 

4434- In the cases you have mentioned, where a considerable number of 
tenants were ejected, did they go about in quest of work ?— Certainty ; as soon as 
they get a resting-place they offer themselves for work. When settled in towns 
they always go to the market-place at six in the morning, and such of them as are 
wanted are taken ; the others, after standing till seven or half past seven, go home 
to their cabins unemployed. 

4435- You stated that the average rate of wages is about 10 d. a day 1 ; does h 
not seem extraordinary that when there are so many persons out of employment 
they do not offer to work at a less sum? — I think they offer themselves; but it 
would appear that the employer thinks it useless to give less than 1 od. to a man ; 
for if you give less the man cannot be fed, and consequently he cannot work ; so 
that a person who employs a man gives him what is sufficient to provide him with 
sustenance. I recollect sometime ago I employed a poor man to do something 
about my house ; I had three or four others with him, and when these others went 
to breakfast I saw this man still labouring, and asked him why he did not go to 
breakfast ; he said, I have nothing to eat at home, and I cannot procure it till I am 
paid m the evening ; a person knowing this, when he does employ a man, gives 
him as much as will provide food for him. 

4436. Do the people find it easy to get out to the United States, supposing 
they have the means ? — Very easy; the communication with the United States 
rom Dublin is cheap and expeditious ; but very many of the emigrants go in the 
first instance to Newfoundland, and others of them to Quebec. 

4437- Do you know the cost of the passage to those people?— I think I have 
heard it mentioned ; about 50 s. 

4438. Does that include the sustenance on the voyage?— The sustenance is 
a bag ot potatoes, a teg of fresh water, and a little oatmeal, which costs not 
much. 

4439. Is that the rate of payment for the transmission of a family, or is there 
any lesser charge for the transmission of children ?— When I say Js. I cannot 
say but that a man might go there, for less. Perhaps something depends on 
the kmd of accommodation, and upon the number of applications. I have 
a friend in the shipping trade who sends each year from the port of Rosse several 
ships to Quebec and America, and poor people come to me, begging of me to 
recommend them to him that he might favour them with a passage at any price; 

at , . en a P erson having a ship finds the number of applicants large he can 
c arge lgher, and when it is small the charge will probably be less. 

H’V* e,e , r °? curred to that the system of public works, aud the 
thp m.L° r m< ? lvld . ua,s employed upon them, might be made auxiliary to 
p p ses o emigratipn ? — No ; unless by affording money-payments to those 

people 
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and enabling them to save something whereby they might after- 

rou think that the very circumstance of getting higher wages on 
pubbc works would rather induce the labourer to remain at home ? — Whilst the 
•jpployment continued he would probably not be willing to leave home. 

- 4442. Have you ever observed the effect of public works of an artificial nature, 
which have not led to the development of industry, upon the condition of the 
people after they have ceased ?— I have observed, that instead of being serviceable, 
such works have been rather injurious to the place ; for a number of artificers or 
tradespeople come there whilst the work is being carried on, and when it is at an 
end some of them remain, and are exposed to great want. 

4443. But if the temporary increase of wages produced by the artificial 
demand consequent upon that public work were to be made auxiliary to the 
voluntary emigration of the party when the public work had ceased, might not 
that disadvantage be averted, and the good consequences you have described from 
emigration be secured ? — Perhaps so ; I cannot see far enough into the conse- 
quences, as they are represented to me, to give a decided answer. I do not 
know how that result can follow. If you even institute a savings’ bank, trades- 
people and labourers are rather improvident ; but at all events, if they save any 
thing they will not put it into the savings’ bank there ; they would rather carry it 
to one in their own native place ; nor could the employer stop from the labourer 
a portion of his wages, saying, I will form a fund for you to emigrate. 

4444. If a public work were opened, subject to the condition of making a fund 
for emigration, the disposition to emigrate existing strongly in the manner you 
have described, do you not think there would be an anxiety on the part of the 
people to avail themselves of it ? — I dare say there would, if the wages given 
them, besides the reserve for emigration, were sufficient for their support; how- 
ever, that is not now the case. For instance, in the last year some contractors 
opened a piece of canal between Monastereven and Mount Mellick in the Queen’s 
County ; the excavation for this canal was partly executed by contract, and partly 
by day-work ; but I believe in no case was the labourer able to earn more than 
lod. a day. Now these contractors could not withhold a portion of that lod. 
from the labourer ; nor could they probably afford to give him more. I do not 
see, therefore, how a fund could be formed upon those occasions for the purpose 
of assisting emigration. 

4445. Would not a man, under those circumstances, knowing it was intended 
that he should be an emigrant, be deterred from engaging in the work upon that 
condition 1 — I think so ; but many people would be glad to work upon that con- 
dition, if surplus wages were given. 

4446. Have you turned your attention to any remedies for the distress and 
misery that you have described as existing in certain parts of Ireland ? — I must 
say, but with a great deal of diffidence, that I have. With diffidence, because 
the subject is one of great difficulty ; and a person with a limited .capacity, and 
not extensive means of information, such as I am, cannot be very confident that 
his own notions upon so complicated a subject are correct. 

4447. Do you consider that any alterations of law could be made that would 
have a tendency to lessen or to terminate the distress among the poor in Ireland ? 
— I believe no legal enactment could terminate the distress of the poor, for the 
providence of God is, that there will be always poor in the land; but I think 
legal enactments might diminish very much the stock of misery which now exists, 
and provide, in a reasonable manner, for the wants of the destitute who may be 
hereafter. 



people employed, 
wards emigrate. 

W Do not 3 



4448. Is such a legal enactment that to which you referred in the former part 
of your evidence, when you stated that the Sub-letting and Ejectment Acts ought 
to be accompanied by other measures ? — Certainly. 

4449- Will you have the goodness to describe to the Committee what species 
of enactment you refer to? — I think I might say, after all the consideration I have 
given the matter, comparing the state, as far as I am acquainted with it, of the 
poor laws in England with the state of the law in Scotland, with reference to the 
condition of the poor in Ireland, and the probable results of some measure for 
their relief, that I would apply the 43d of Eliz. to Ireland, leaving out only 
mat clause which obliges parishes to find employment for able-bodied persons, 
that is the conclusion to which I have come after deliberating upon the subject, 
and viewing it in various lights, for the last two or three years ; at the same time 
54- 3 G 2 being 
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being fully convinced of my inadequacy to form a judgment not liable to man 
exceptions upon a subject so difficult. J 

4450. Do you consider that that part of the English law to which y 0 u re f 
providing support for the able-bodied poor, would not be applicable without ' ' ** 
rious consequences to Ireland ? — That is my opinion. But to explain more fulj U " 
I would class among the poor, the impotent poor and the poor who are not im* 
potent, but able to provide for themselves. I would give to the body to be 
entrusted with the management of the pauper fund, a power to relieve all the 
impotent poor in such manner as they thought fit and reasonable, and also to assist 
the able-bodied poor, in such manner as they pleased, in times especially of g reat 
distress. 

4451. Would you then, in times of pecuniary exigency, contemplate the giving 
relief to the able-bodied poor ? — I would ; but only a temporary relief. I think 
that would be fully as necessary as the other. 

4452. In either case would you recommend such a law as would constitute 
a right on the part of the poor to obtain that relief? — No ; my opinion upon that 
subject is quite decided. I think that if there were a body constituted in each 
parish or district, as the law would determine, entitled and enabled to levy an 
assessment for the support of the poor, that their feelings of consideration for the 
distress in the midst of which they are supposed to live, would be quite a suffi- 
cient stimulus to their charity, so that it would be quite unnecessary to give to 
the poor of any description a strict right to claim relief from that body. 

4453. Do you conceive that such an establishment of right could be given 
advantageously to the interests of society in Ireland ? — I think not 

4454. Would you propose that such assessments should be conducted upon the 
parochial principle, or with reference to any other districts? — That is a matter also 
that I have thought of very much ; and I differ almost entirely from a great 
number of persons who think that a body could not be found generally in country 
places in Ireland capable of managing providentially and wisely a fund to be 
raised. I think in those parts of Ireland with which I am acquainted, there is 
not one district in which a body sufficiently numerous of active, intelligent, honest 
and prudent persons could not be found to administer a system of relief. Then as 
to a parish. Under that name I presume the Committee will understand either 
the ancient division of parishes, or the unions of parishes as they now exist, 
whether in the Established Church, or in that church of which I am a minister. 
In the diocese of Lochlin and Kildare, in which I live, the number of parishes 
originally was about 200 ; they are now, in the Established Church and in ours, 
reduced to a lesser number than 50. I am quite sure that each of the parishes as 
they now exist would furnish a body fully competent to manage the assessment; 
but I would not say that if the ancient division of parishes were adhered to, that 
that would be the case. I have not, however, the smallest doubt, that taking the 
arrangement of parishes as it exists now, that you could find in every one of them 
practical, honest, prudent men, who feel an interest in the poor, and who would 
be fully competent to administer the funds to be entrusted to them. 

4455- How would you propose that such persons should be selected? — I would 
propose that in each parish every householder, not a pauper, should be assembled 
in vestry ; that they should select six persons resident in the parish to administer 
the poor laws ; that to those six persons should be joined the clergy of whatever 
denomination, residing in the parish, and the magistrate, or the senior magistrate, 
if there was more than one magistrate in the parish ; that this body should hold 
their office for a year, and be enabled to appoint applotters to value the different 
properties in the parish ; that the committee, upon the return made by those 
applotters, would levy an assessment by appoundage upon that property ; the 
assessment to be paid in the first instance by the occupant of the property, or the 
tenant in possession, who would be entitled to make a deduction, when paying 
his rent, or tithe charge, or whatever other burden he might be subject to, of 
three-fourths of the sum total paid by him. The committee thus appointed, and 
thus empowered, should be obliged to meet from time to time, and to appoint 
a treasurer, secretary and collectors, with power to levy by distress the assess- 
ment : that the committee should be entitled to receive all applications for relief; 
to ascertain the justice of such applications, and to give relief in such quantities, 
and in such manner to the distressed persons as they might think proper ; that at 
the end of the year they should account at a public meeting for the administration 
of the funds entrusted to them ; that the accounts should at all times be accessible 

to 
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,V parishioner, and at the end of the year be exhibited to the public at large. Right Rev. 
to of that kind, I think, could be worked in Ireland with great advantage Jam £ jj*"* 

W rl'l'Vould you propose the power of assessment to be unlimited, or to be ' 

trained within any defined limits ? — I should not say that it ought not to be 1830/ 
trained, but I would not undertake to fix either a minimum or a maximum ; 

Twould leave that to the discretion of the committee, for I am quite convinced 
that the parishioners would select for the exercise of that discretion, men of great 
• tegrity, prudence and skill, well acquainted with the circumstances of the parish 
^d the character of the claimants ; and that these persons so elected, being always 
3 tepayers, would be careful to limit the assessment as much as would be necessary, 
at the' same time not to stint the poor beyond what was just. 

AAtyi. Of what description of persons do you conceive those six elected vestry- 
men or commissioners should be composed ?— I should think in towns they would 
be composed for the greater part of commercial people, and in country parishes of the 
resident gentlemen farming their own lands ; or if that description of persons were 
not found in the parish, of the larger and better description of farmers. I have 
observed at meetings of every description which I have attended in former years, 
that there was never a disposition upon the part of the people assembled, to select 
for the discharge of any office any other description of persons than that I have 
just now named. . . 

4458. In the country parishes, would they be formed of the same description 
of persons who generally officiate as members of the vestry for the purposes of 
the Tithe Composition Act?— I think they would be generally taken out of that 
class of persons in country places. 

4459. Would they be in general proprietors of land, or the chief occupants of 
land ? — Where proprietors are resident within the parish, I am quite certain they 
would always be found amongst them ; but I am equally certain that there would 
be other persons, men of intelligence, among the farmers, or of their class, who 
would also be selected. In every parish in the country there are two or three, or 
perhaps four or five or six men, who are at all times prominent in works of charity, 
and in seeking to promote the advantage and interest of those about them. These 
men are known to all the inhabitants of the district, and would be selected, 
because known to be honest, and charitable, and practical men. 

4460. You have spoken of the persons administering those duties being them- 
selves ratepayers ; do you think that that is essential to the success of the scheme, 
and to the existence of an economical check upon the amount of money raised ? 

I would make that condition essential to a man being elected to a place on the 
committee; because when it would be required that the clergy of all descriptions 
should be members of the committee, and as they might be inclined more than 
others to extend relief to the poor, I would make it indispensable that the other 
portion of the committee would be ratepayers, in order that their self-interest 
might act as a check upon the clergy, if the charitable feelings of the latter should 
lead them to be too indulgent to the poor, or too willing to impose a heavy assess- 
ment upon the owners of property. 

4461. Do you not think that the householders electing six vestrymen would 
have a disposition to elect such persons as would carry the system of relief 
furthest? — No. In my former answer I referred to the disposition which I always 
saw manifested at public meetings ; whenever there was a question of appointing 
a committee to manage funds, I found that uniformly the minds of the people 
were directed to that better class of persons whom I before mentioned. It is in 
the nature of the lower classes to put into prominent situations those of a. higher 
rank ; and though they would be ready to put forward zealous and active and 
charitable men, still I know the uniform tendency of every meeting of that kind 
would be to select the heads of the parish. 

4462. You propose that one-fourth of this rate should be paid by the occu- 
pants, and that three-fourths should remain as a burthen upon the inheritor ot the 
soil ; do you conceive that the circumstance of only one-fourth being paid by the 
individual assessing, if he were an occupant, and not a proprietor, might not 
induce him to increase the rate beyond its proper amount, there being a possibility 
of his being benefited by the three-fourths in a greater proportion than he was 
burthened by the one-fourth ? — I have weighed that matter well in my mind ; and 
1 think that if the whole burthen were thrown upon the inheritor, still the tenant 
would be very cautious not to increase it, for he would reason thus : If the land- 

654. 3 G 3 lord. 
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lord finds that the assessments upon his land are heavy, when my leas 
he will secure his own interest by raising the rent, and it is therefore m ^ ^ X P lres 
now to keep the assessment as low as I can ; for though it does not fall ^ mterest 
directly, it will fall upon me in time. But when to that natural check whi h P ° n me 
tained in the institution itself, you add the burthen of one-fourth of the as 1S con ' 
I am sure the principle referred to will never operate prejudicially to the 

4463. Would you propose that this tax should be levied in proportion t °t?' 

value of the land to be assessed ?— Certainly ; nor could I find any other mo°H e 
levying the assessment that would be just or fair. Qe °* 

4464. Taking, for example, a parish in which one half of the land was w 11 
managed, in which the rents were low and the condition of the people prospers 
and in which, upon the other half, a pauper population had accumulated and 
great distress had arisen, would not the ad valorem tax fall upon the one in’ nr 
portion as it had been well managed, for the benefit of the other, in proportion as ih 
management of the land had been abused ?— That question implies a very stron 
objection to my plan ; it is one, however, that I have weighed in my mind, and tliouJ 
I think it will produce inconvenience to a certain extent, I think that incon 
venience will not be so great as might in the first instance appear ; for the owner 
of the improved land, as it is called, will generally have in the parish a propertv 
consisting of some good land and some not so good. The burthen upon the 
entire estate, therefore, would in that case be equalized. Again, it may be that 
the same proprietor will have one portion of his property very much improved 
and cleared of a superabundant population, while a considerable portion of pauper 
population may rest upon another portion of his estate, in which case also the bur- 
then would be equalized. But though some inconvenience should result, that 
inconvenience in a great measure of this kind, must be borne, and we should 
rather say with Pope, “ all partial ill is universal good,” than suffer the poor to 
perish as they now do. We should not have their blood upon us, rather than 
encounter a difficulty which, giving it its full weight, is not very considerable. 

4465- Will not the condition of the poor upon a given spot in Ireland, be either 
greatly improved or deteriorated, according to the amount of rent imposed upon 
them by the landlord ?— Certainly ; I should think so. 

4466 Then under the system you describe, in proportion as the landlord aug- 
ments the rent, will he not augment the claim of his own tenant to relief from the 
parochial fund ? He will augment the charge also upon his own property, it beino- 
supposed to be within the parish. But are there not a thousand resources in the 
administration of a public fund for the correction of a disposition so vicious as that 
alluded to in the question. 

In ,' viia l Way coulc * t,ie administration of the fund produce such a result? 

It there be a. landlord, as is supposed, who suffers a pauper population to ac- 
cumulate upon his estate, and who are to be supported at the expense of the 
inheritors whose land adjoins his, I should think that in the committee and 
throughout the parish there would be an outcry raised against him, and that such 
outcry would operate even upon him ; besides, as I would give to the committee 
a discretionary power to give aid in any quantity they thought just, they, by 
limiting to the minimum of relief the aid to the tenantry placed upon that man’s 
estate, would thereby urge them to remove, and either to go to America or to 
settle elsewhere. The evil alluded to could, I think, be controlled, as I would 
give to the committee a power, not only to give a modified relief to those in 
distress, but also out of the fund raised by them to assist families to emigrate, 
P art u?T rly fam ‘ lies ° f the description now spoken of; so, that though I have no 
doubt the apprehended evil would exist to a considerable extent, I am satisfied 
that m the working of a wise system of this kind it would be corrected, so far as 
human institutions admit of correction, for in all of them we find defects and evils. 

4400. In proportion as you limited the amount of relief given to the tenants 
ot such a landlord as has been described, making their condition, as far as relief 
went, worse than that of other persons in distress in the parish, would not that, in 
tact, be punishing those who were innocent for the selfishness of those who may 
be assumed to be guilty ?-That is true ; but I should only do that which provi- 
e.nce ‘ r „ ef j" ent Jy ^ oes - ^ punishes, in many instances, the children for the 
crimes ot their lathers. The visitations of providence are of that very kind, and 
than ex P ect *° mana ge a limited system of government iii a wiser manner 
tnan the Supreme Being governs the whole universe. 

44 ’9* What check would you interpose for the control of this parochial 

assessment 
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ssessment and expenditure, beyond that which you have already stated, of the 
* blicity of the accounts ? — In order to preserve simplicity, and to free the whole 
P teII1 from litigation and the expenses attendant upon it, wh ich are the greatest evils 
of the system in England, I would prescribe no responsibility beyond that which 
I have already stated, namely, that the committee should exist only for one year ; 
that their proceedings should be all open ; that they should, in a public meet- 
ing, at the ex P iration of the year, give an account to the parishioners, who would 
be at liberty to praise or censure them ; and I think that would be quite suffi- 
cient to guard against abuse. 

4470. To what classes of individuals do you consider this relief ought to be 
confined, if any direct classification can be described ? — First to the impotent poor. 
A poor person is impotent sometimes through extreme old age, sometimes through 
infirmity, sometimes through accident, sometimes through the desertion of friends. 
That is the description of poor to whom in the first instance I would extend relief. 
Next, 1 would have the committee enabled to assist persons to emigrate ; and 
lastly, I would empower them to give relief in cases of extraordinary distress to 
such able-bodied persons as could not find employment, and were in extreme 
want, but always in such manner and in such degree as the committee thought 
proper. Then, I should add, that in my notion of the thing, it would be neces- 
sary that the committee should be restrained to giving - relief to those paupers 
who had a domicile in the parish. So that a kind of law of settlement would still 
be required to accompany the legal provision of which I am speaking. Then as 
to domicile or settlement, I would take the principle of the old Roman civil law, 
which required three years industrious habitation to entitle an individual to a 
domicile in any place. The pauper then should show that he had a domicile 
within the parish, and the committee could relieve him when he had established 
this title, in such a manner as they would prescribe by some fixed rule. Then 
such paupers as could not show this title upon their part, should be sent to find 
a parish elsewhere, and if they did not go, or if, after going, they returned, the 
committee should be entitled to call upon the magistrates to punish them by some 
light and temporary penalty. I would beg to add, that amongst the means of 
relief in ordinary years, I think the committee should be enabled to give to the 
impotent poor, having a domicile, the privilege of begging within the parish. 
If this were done, the relief to be given to that class would, in ordinary years, 
be limited to paying for their lodgings, (a mere trifle), and providing them with 
shoes and stockings, a little clothing, or bedding. Now, that arrangement 
alone, if it were made by law, would cure an immensity of evil in Ireland, 
for at present, amongst our common beggars, we have a great number of 
able-bodied persons, who are of the most vicious character, and the more 
vicious they are, the more effrontery they have, and the more they extort by 
that effrontery from the charitable and humane. Now if you created this 
committee with a right to investigate the claims of the paupers, and if you 
required the title of domicile on the part of the paupers themselves, such a regu- 
lation would expel these bad characters, and secure to the really deserving poor 
that relief which is now often given to the worst class in society. Then another 
advantage is, that by fixing the domicile of the poor, you could free the country 
from those gypsies, and fortune-tellers, and strumpets, and thieves, who go about 
from parish to parish vending all manner of lies, disseminating vice, and troubling 
the minds of the people with false prophesies and stories. But without a measure 
of the kind referred to, you never can have a moral police in the country, whilst if 
you adopt it, you may establish such a police in every part of it. The next ad- 
vantage would be, that the poor people being looked after by a committee, and 
their extreme wants provided for, they will conceive an attachment to the Govern- 
ment and to the law, which has thus provided for them, such as never before has 
been felt in Ireland. I look to a measure of this kind as the only effectual 
remedy whereby the evils in which I myself have been immersed for years past 
can be removed ; namely, nocturnal outrages, combinations amongst the working 
People thrown out of employment, nightly meetings at alehouses, excessive drink- 
,n g, and plunder of the property of honest people, with all the other evils which do 
a nd must necessarily result from the state of society in Ireland, where the popula- 
oon is now hanging unhinged, without any principle of fixedness or cohesion. 

. 4471. Would you propose that the relief should be given in money, or through 

e means of employment? — I think it should be optional with the committee to 
employ the able-bodied, in times of distress, on public works — such as making 
roa s and sewers ; but I would not make it imperative upon them to provide 
54- 3 G 4 work 
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work. I would give them a discretion to relieve the poor in any way they though* 
proper. I would leave to them a great discretion, for I am sure that every P a Snt 
chial committee would be much better judges of what would be beneficial to th' 
parish than the gentlemen here can be. 

4472. Would it be proposed that they should be relieved in workhouses’—. 

1 abominate workhouses ; they would be totally unfit for Ireland, and I am su 
they are very prejudicial in this country. The expenses of such establishments 
alone would be sufficient to support the poor in Ireland for years, for as our 
mendicity associations prove, you can support a pauper in Ireland for 2 d. or 

2 | d. a day ; and a committee of the kind I propose would be enabled to p ro 
vide for the whole of our paupers at a tithe of the expense which would be 
incurred by the establishment of workhouses. I have had myself to provide for 
a few destitute children, and it could hardly be conceived for how very small 
a sum of money it is done. 

4473. Then you do not think that an Act making it compulsory upon several 
counties in Ireland to establish workhouses for the relief of the poor, would be 
desirable ? — If it were proposed to enact a law of that kind, I could not do much 
but I would use every means in my power to arrest the measure. 

4474. What is the mode of relief which you have adopted in the mendicity estab- 
lishment that you have named?— We had a mendicity association in Carlow for two 
or three years, which we gave up because we found it only increased the number of 
our beggars ; we could not exclude vagrants from the town, we had no authority to 
prevent street-begging, and the inhabitants found it too burthensome to support the 
mendicity, and at the same time to support paupers in the streets. But to com- 
mence it we obtained an establishment from the grand jury, which had been for. 
merly an old gaol, in which we set up a couple of boilers, one to boil stirabout, 
and another to boil potatoes ; two persons were hired at so much a week to 
cook, and we gave tickets to the mendicants to go to the institution at certain 
hours of the day, where stirabout, or broth, or potatoes were given to them : we 
endeavoured also to procure some coarse work for them. 

4475. Did that fail from the want of funds, or from what cause? — Our 
funds would have failed from the cause I stated, but they were not altogether 
exhausted when the institution ceased, for we had 70/. or 80/. in hand, which 
was transferred to what is called “ The Ladies’ Institution for encouraging 
Industry amongst the Poor.” This latter institution continues to be supported by 
private contributions, and gives employment, but at the lowest imaginable rate of 
wages, to a considerable number of unemployed poor ; these poor spin wool or 
flax, and manufacture a variety of things, and are paid for them, and get, once a 
year, some clothing at a low price. 

4476. When you speak of allowing certain persons to beg in their own parish, do 
you mean that there should be some law to suppress mendicity generally ? — I would 
suppress mendicity thus far ; by not suffering any individual to beg in a parish 
in which he had not a domicile or right of living ; they who could prove this title 
should get a label on which the right to beg in this parish, would be marked. 

4477. You would not wish that a system of poor laws and mendicancy should 
co-exist ? — Certainly. 

4478. Are you aware that by the law as it stands there is a power both of 
suppressing vagrancy by punishment, and permitting begging by badges ? — I be- 
lieve there is a statute permitting begging by badges, but I know magistrates are 
under the impression that they have not the power to punish street begging : be- 
sides it would be unreasonable that paupers should not, under present circum- 
stances, have the power of begging. 

4479. Should you propose that any part of the parochial committee should 
be paid, or that the services of the whole should be gratuitously rendered ? — None 
whatever should be paid, except the bailiffs employed to collect the assessment. 

4480. When you have spoken of the necessity of an authority being exercised 
by magistrates to remove strangers who were wandering mendicants within the 
parish, do you allude to the compulsory power of sending them to their own 
parishes ? — The compulsory power of removing them from the parish in which 
they have not a domicile ; let the magistrate of the place from which they are 
removed, certify why they are removed. I should not send them home, I would put 
them into the next parish, and let that parish deal with them as the other had done. 

44 ** >• Suppose the pauper contested the matter of fact, and claimed a right of 
settlement, which was denied him, how would you propose that the difference 
should be adjusted ? — I would leave no appeal from the parochial committee ; 

but 
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if W ere thought more advisable to allow such appeal, and if the privileges 
f the pauper were to k e consulted to a greater extent than 1 think necessary, let 
°t e be an appeal to the petty sessions. 

Ul 4482. Were you rightly understood to say that it should be a part of that system 

have an assessment for emigration ? — Not a special assessment for emigration ; 
but I would enable the committee to apply part of their funds, when they thought 
it discreet to do so, to aid families to emigrate. 

* 4483- Would you allow the householders at large to regulate the amount of 
assessment ? — I would leave it entirely discretionary with the committee, because 
they are elected for the year, and at the commencement of the year the constituents 
could not possibly foresee the exigencies which might arise within the year : and 
the committee need not be so controlled, as it would consist of a considerable 
number of persons in whom unlimited confidence might, for one year, be reposed. 
Jf I know any thing of Ireland, and of the dispositions of the people, I think you 
would not find in committees of that kind, any disposition to expend profusely. 
If abuses arose, they would be small and of short duration ; but to expect there 
could be a body of men doing any work into which no imperfection will creep, is 
to suppose that men are more than human. 

4484. Do you think it would interfere with the efficiency of this committee to 
oblige them to come from time to time during the year to their constituents, to 
demand the assessments they might think necessary? — It had occurred to me 
to state to the Committee that the assessment would be better levied four times in 
each year, at the beginning of spring, of summer, of autumn and of winter; that 
previous to the levying of the assessment, the committee should convene the 
parishioners and state their views of the wants of the parish, and of what was 
in their opinion necessary to be done, but upon reconsideration, I did not think 
such precaution necessary, and therefore I did not state it. 

4485. Would not you think it necessary to have some account of the quarterly 
demand? — I mentioned, when stating my plan, that the committee should have 
power to elect a secretary, who should keep a record of all the proceedings, and 
particularly of the receipts and expenditure ; that this book of account should be 
open to every parishioner, and that the account itself should be exhibited at the 
close of the year to the public at large ; I would not require, in the way of account 
to the public, any thing else. 

4486. Inasmuch as that committee would be authorized to employ some of their 
funds either to promote or to provide for emigration, in what way would you 
provide that the levy of money should amount to such a fund as would enable 
them so to provide for emigration ? — I thought, and I still think, that the com- 
mittee, particularly if it met quarterly, might state to the parishioners at large 
its views with regard to this object, and if they found in the meeting a feeling 
that it was just to encourage emigration, or if they were enabled to state that 
there were half a dozen or twenty families anxious to emigrate, they might then 
take a vote of the parish to add something to the assessment, for the purpose of 
assisting those twenty families to emigrate. But my opinion is, that the matter 
might be left entirely to the discretion of the committee, who, if in the course 
of the year they thought it useful to the parish to assist certain families to emi- 
grate, might do so upon their own responsibility. 

4487* Is not the object of your recommendation the relief of pauperism ; is it 
not, therefore coincident with the other measure of relief you propose ? — Cer- 
tainly, it is a portion of the great measure of relief. 

4488. If a disposition to emigrate should be found amongst able-bodied 
persons, how would the emigration of that class of people tend to relieve the 
pauperism ? — I carefully abstained from saying that the committee should assist 
able-bodied persons to emigrate. Whenever I mentioned the subject, I said that 
it should aid families to emigrate ; if, therefore, you remove an able-bodied man, 
you remove along with him his incumbrances, his wife and children ; so that by 
assisting emigration, you do not send away the cream of the people, but you 
send away some good, and some not so good, and so relieve the parochial funds 
of a portion of the burthen upon them. 

4489- Inasmuch as you have stated that the impotent and the diseased were 
a class of persons that were to be relieved, what possible relief could it be to such 
persons to send them away as emigrants out of the country 1 — When I mentioned 
tll e persons to whom relief ought to be extended, I said they were to be the impa- 
tent poor, and the able-bodied poor ; and it is under the latter description that 
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I would class those persons whom I would assist to emigrate, and whom th 
not impotent, 1 would assist in certain circumstances and seasons of distress 

4490. From your experience of the habits of the Irish poor, do you think 
can rely upon the existence of such a charitable feeling amongst them as 

S rompt them to g,ct efficiently in the parochial committees you have described? 

' I were not convinced that you would find in every parish the number 1 h 
mentioned of persons able and willing to discharge the trust I have pron * V j 
vesting in them, I could not, consistently with my sense of duty to the Comniitt 
have suggested the plan which I have had the honour of submitting. ’ 

4491. Do the charitable feelings of the Irish people, and of that class f ro 
whence you suppose these vestrymen to be chosen, show themselves at the present 
moment by acts of kindness and relief one towards another ? — They do ■ ^e 
feelings of that class of people are of the finest description. The farmers of the 
country, to my knowledge, though paying high rents, plant sometimes one, some- 
times two, sometimes three acres of potatoes, which, from the time of planting 
they destine for the support of the poor ; and I have seen farmers holding f ro j^ 
200 to 300 acres of land, distributing on a morning, with their own hands 
assisted by a servant maid, stirabout to upwards of 40 or 50 paupers, and doin? 
so not for one day, or two, but regularly during a whole season of distress 
I have known a farmer in the county of Kildare, not only to continue that prac! 
tice, and to distribute the milk of 20 or 30 cows almost every day to relieve 
mendicants, but to have at Christmas a bullock killed, and boiled in two or three 
large boilers, and distributed amongst the people. I could not, if I were to speak 
till the sun went down, convey a just picture of the benevolence prevailing in 
the minds and hearts of the middling class in Ireland ; but it is sufficiently proved 
by this, that the poor are now supported almost exclusively by them, although they 
form a class not over numerous, and a class subject to great pressure ; still, of the 
million and a half or two millions now expended to support the Irish poor, 
nearly the entire falls upon the farmers and other industrious classes. ’ 

4492. Do the same feelings manifest themselves in the class below the descrip- 
tion of farmers ? — Indeed they do, to the very lowest grade of society ; but when 
you ascend to a higher class you find many individuals of great goodness, of sin- 
gular beneficence and charity ; but you find a much greater number who seem to 
be very anxious to throw the whole burthen upon the industrious people, and who 
seem indifferent to all the wants of the poor. 

4493- Are there cases iu which the benevolent feeling you have described is 
exhibited even by the charity of the poor towards the poor ?— You cannot be 
amongst the poor for a single day, particularly if you discharge the office of 
a clergyman in visiting the sick, without witnessing the exercise of it in the 
most touching manner. In visiting a poor creature in a hovel, where sickness 
and misery prevail, we find this creature surrounded by poor neighbours, one of 
whom brings him a little bread or meal, another brings a little meat, or prepares 
a little broth or soup, and they all comfort him with their conversation and 
society. If the clergyman be expected, they put the little place in order, and 
seek to make it clean, and their expressions of sympathy for the poor creature 
in disease are such as console ones’ heart in the midst of that distress. 

4494- Does the affection of the people show itself in the care of the parents 
by their children, and in the care of the young by their parents? — It does; 
1 do not think that any thing can be greater than the attention shown by the 
children generally to their parents. I have known some instances of children 
having been neglected by parents, but the instances of children wanting in 
affection to their parents have been very rare indeed. 

4495- Does it show itself also in the care which is manifested towards the 
decrepid, the impotent and the sick? — Wherever there is a sufferer you find 
a mass of sympathy collected about him. 

4496. How do you conceive that these kindly feelings, and the good works 
consequent upon them, would be acted upon by a system of parochial relief? 
— By the system I have had the honour of submitting to the Committee, I do 
not think these feelings would be in any sensible degree diminished. 

4497- Do you think there would be the same necessity for their exercise 1 — 
I do not think the same necessity would . exist ; but I think the poor are prompted 
by a kindly feeling, which is not so much the fruit of reflection as the impulse 
ot nature. When the Irish, who are a warm-hearted people, find distress near 
them, they .approach to it and seek to relieve it. 

4498. Do 
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Q g Do you think the same impulse would act under a lesser necessity for its 

cise? — There might be some drawback from it ; but then the proposed relief 
eX uld only afford assistance to the people. 

« Supposing aid were provided by parochial assessment, would there be 
tip same necessity for aged persons being maintained by thqir children, as at 
resent ? — Not the same necessity, particularly if you contemplate the erection 
pf workhouses or poorhouses ; but in my view of parochial assessment you 
would only give to the relatives of the aged and infirm some aid ; for in ordinary 
seasons, and in a great number of parishes, the relief to be given by the com- 
mittee " ill, in my opinion, consist of paying for the lodging of the pauper, giving 
to each of them a pair of shoes and stockings annually, perhaps some linen, or 
a cloak. I think that is all, generally speaking, which will be required ; but even 
that aid, however small, will be of the greatest possible use : for now the poor 
people, hundreds of them in my town, are obliged to pay 6d. a-week, and some- 
times 10 d., for a corner of a house to lodge in. These paupers can subsist 
merely by begging from door to door, but then when Saturday night comes they 
have no resource for the rent ; and the consequence is, they go to the pawn office 
and pledge their coat, or their cloak, and come home naked. They are thus 
disabled to go abroad the following week to beg ; but no man, not conversant 
with the state of the poor, can even speculate justly upon the advantages which 
would result from forming a legal body in every parish to look after the interests 
of those poor, to classify them, to exclude vagrants, and to give a proper direc- 
tion to the benevolence of the people. 

4500. Do you think that funds provided by assessment would be administered 
with the same moral discrimination, and with the same benevolent intent that 
prevails in the charitable relief you have described ? — Perhaps it would be better 
to state a fact which may throw some light upon the notion I have formed upon 
that subject. In the town of Rosse, which is my native place, there was an hos- 
pital founded by a gentlemen of the name of Houghton, who charged his estate 
with 300 1. a year for the maintenance of it ; there is a dispensary annexed to 
it, and the act of foundation requires that the committee managing this fever 
hospital and dispensary consist of 12 Catholics and 12 Protestants, including 
the clergymen of both persuasions at all times to come. I acted as a member 
of that committee the whole time I resided in that town, and I found with 
regard to those 24 persons who had to distribute funds not raised upon them- 
selves, but issuing out of the Houghton estate, and monies voted by the grand 
jury, that in the expenditure of those funds there was more economy used than 
any individual of the 24 would propably have used in the expenditure of his own 
private income. 

4501. Do you think there was the same moral discrimination exercised? — 
There was more. I have been in the habit of giving charity in Ireland, as every 
person is, and I never used the same discrimination, and never took the same 
pains to ascertain the merits of a claim. I never informed myself so well about 
the good or evil that might result from what I gave, as I did when acting as 
a member of that committee, and as all the other members in my opinion did. 
Then there is another advantage which it would be proper to notice as resulting 
from the composition of that committee. There were, as I observed before, 1 2 
Catholics and 12 Protestants who governed it. They agreed by a bye-law to 
breakfast together every Monday morning ; they met and discussed their pro- 
ceedings, and the consequence was, that at all times, and even when Ireland was 
exceedingly disturbed, great harmony prevailed among the different sects of 
religionists in that town ; and I think it was mainly owing to the Protestants and 
Catholics meeting every week, and acting together for a charitable purpose. 
Now though the late Relief Bill has in a great degree taken away dissention 
from Ireland, yet in order to harmonize still more the feelings of men there, and 
to blend and mix together the dispositions of the people, the forming of those 
committees which I have mentioned, and whick would consist of both Catholics 
and Protestants, would be, under God, a most effectual means for the attain- 
ment of that most desirable end. I mention this at length to the Committee, 
because I think it is better to state an example of providential expenditure and 
economical management of a public fund, which had not been raised upon the 
managers themselves, than to give opinions founded only upon theory. 

4502. Did you find that the effect of the charitable establishment at New 
Rosse, to which you have referred, was to remove .the causes of distress, and 
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sensibly to improve the condition of the poor ? — It certainly improved most 
sibly the condition of the poor. Besides giving medicine to the poor, that ' ^ 
tution, on the recommendation of the physicians, sometimes gave a little fl ° 1 
or other aid, to assist poor patients at the time of their convalescence. ne 

4503. What were the annual funds of that hospital ? — The private subs ' 
tions might amount to about 100 l., the grants from the grand jury were latte^* 
1 think, 250 /., and the donation by the Houghton family was 300 1. a year * ^ ’ 



Veneris, 4 ° die Junii, 1830 . 

The Right Rev. James Doyle, D. D. again called in ; and Examined. 

4504. Y OU have described the charitable feeling which subsists, and which 
shows itself amongst the Irish peasantry, you have also described the filial and 
parental affection which is marked in those relations of society ; do you think that 
the parental and filial affections would exist in their present strength, or be proved 
by the same acts and sacrifices, were a provision to be made by law either for the 
young or for the old, in a state of destitution ? — There is a very considerable 
difficulty implied in that question, because I think the feelings of men bear a very 
intimate relation to the state of society which they at any particular period com- 
pose ; and it may happen that in a population rude and undisciplined as the poor 
population of Ireland at present is, there may be exhibitions of feelings at the 
present time which would not appear if society were better formed, if men gene- 
rally had more comfort, and with it a greater degree of selfishness, which in every 
community grows up in a direct ratio with domestic comfort; in reply then to the 
question, I should think that if you had a well organized system of relief for 
the poor, you might not witness exhibitions of charity and kindness exactly 
similar to those which are seen now, but I have no doubt that there would be, at 
all times in Ireland, a display of neighbourly affection and parental kindness, as 
great as would be desirable in any well ordered community. 

4505. Do you not think that those feelings are called forth in proportion as a 
necessity for their active exercise arises ; that, for instance, of the feeling of a 
child for a parent is more called forth according as the age of that parent 
advances, as the difficulty of providing for that parent by his own exertions 
increases, and as the period of life makes him more unprotected and more exposed 
to vicissitude and suffering? — I think the feelings of affection, wherever dis- 
played, bear always a very intimate proportion to the degree of the distress or 
misery which excites those feelings ; and as at present the sufferings of the poor 
are intense, it is therefore but reasonable that the exhibition of feelings on the 
part of parents, or children, or neighbours witnessing these sufferings should be 
also very great: but instead of thinking that to be a desirable state for men to 
live in, I think the state of society would be much better, if exceeding sympathy 
or excessive feeling were not so frequently called into action as it now is in 
Ireland ; for when the hearts of men are moved greatly, even to good, they are 
liable to be easily moved also to evil ; so that I think the extreme feeling which is 
now manifested in Ireland, in affording relief to the distressed, is amongst the 
causes why our people have less of a settled character than the people of other 
countries, in which society is established upon a better frame. 

4506. Do you conceive that the extreme filial affection and parental attachment 
that you have described, can in themselves be indicative of any state of society or 
moral condition of a nation that can lead to evil ? — That they are indicative of 
a certain state of society and moral condition of a people, is what I am fully con- 
vinced of; but that that state of society, or moral condition of a people tends of 
itself to evil, I do not think, nor would I say. 

4507 - Then would any alteration of system which tended to deaden those 
feelings and lessen those sensibilities, or restrict their exercise, be a matter morally 
beneficial to the character of the people ? — I would think it of great advantage to 
remove the excess of those feelings, and the causes which produce that excess ; 
and I do not suppose that any plan which would give more comfort to the people 
would have the effect of deadening these good feelings ; it would only moderate 
them, and subject them to the rule of reason. 

■<-4508. Do you conceive that the interposition of the state by a compulsory 
system of relief can be relied upon as producing the moral effects which 
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have described, rather than applying moral causes by means of education, 
y°" jj jous causes and religious instruction to produce such result ? — I think 
a “ d interposition of the Legislature is required in Ireland, in order to pro- ^ 
“ at t j l0se good feelings in that reasonable degree to which the question and late - 
duC ^ er have referred ; nor do I think that in the present condition of Ireland 
a . nS j s an y moral agency, either in operation, or likely to come into operation, 

•f unassisted by legislative interposition, which will produce that state of society 
* hick all equally desire to see established in that country. 

w -op. Assuming for the sake of argument, that the two elements, the com- 
bination of which would measure the condition of the poor, would be the amount 
of capital capable of being actively and profitably employed, compared with the 
number of people, would the imposition of a compulsory assessment have a ten- 
dency either to raise and increase the amount of capital, or to lessen the number 
of people, so as to make the wages of labour higher, and the condition of the 
people better ? — That a compulsory rate would have the effect of increasing the 
capital to be usefully employed in Ireland, I have no doubt ; that it would tend 
to lessen the number of people, is what I am not prepared to say. That is 
a question to which I have not turned my mind much ; but the opinion expressed 
in the first part of my answer is founded upon this, that capital in Ireland 
consists of a very fertile soil, and an immense quantity of labour which is pre- 
pared to be employed upon it, and that the instrument of application, which is 
money, and moral exertion by the elevated ranks, is alone wanted to put those 
elements of capital into active employment, and thereby to make them productive 
of infinite good to the country. Further, I have no doubt whatever, that a legal 
assessment which would take a certain quantity of money from those who now 
spend it in luxuries, or in distant countries, and which would employ that money 
in the application of labour to land in Ireland, would be productive of the utmost 
benefit to the country at large ; and I think that that benefit, so far from being 
confined to the poor themselves, or to the class of labourers immediately above 
the destitute, would ultimately, and at no distant day, redound to the advantage 
of those proprietors out of whose present income I would suppose the chief 
portion of that money to be taken. The reason of my opinion is, that when the 
proprietors of the soil of Ireland would be assessed for the relief of the poor, 
they would be impelled by a consideration of self-interest to watch over the levies 
to be made off their property, and over the application of those levies ; and that 
the necessity of doing so would induce many of them now absent, and more par- 
ticularly those of moderate income, to reside in Ireland. Then with regard to 
the money thus levied, and with which the committee would be enabled to give 
employment to able-bodied men in times of want and distress, if that money were 
employed, whether in public works, or by the owners of land in useful improve- 
ments, I have no doubt but lands which are now inclosed, would rise very much 
in value, the quality of the tillage be considerably improved, and that of agricul- 
tural produce greatly altered for the better ; so that, in fact, every thing which 
constitutes property in Ireland would gradually become better and more valuable 
than it now is, or than it ever will be under the present system. 

4510. Do you assume that those works and this labour are to be productive, 
so as to afford a return at least equal to the usual rate of profits ? — I think so. 

45 1 1. You do not then suggest as advantageous the employment of capital by 
any forced application in works which are unproductive, or which produce less 
than the ordinary rate of profits? — I think that the employment of money, or of 
capital, whatever may compose that capital, in public works whose utility is not 
connected with the development of the resources of the country at large, instead 
of being a benefit, would be a great detriment to the state, and to individuals. 

4512. Do you think there is the means of employing additional capital upon 
land, or in other improvements in Ireland, at the present moment, yielding profit 
not less than the average rate of profit? — I can have no doubt upon that sub- 
ject ; and I am very decidedly of opinion, that a quantity of capital, which 
I would hesitate to name, might be usefully expended both in the improvement 
°f the lands now inclosed, and in the reclaiming lands now waste. 

45 1 3- If capital can be so employed with a profit, what are the circumstances 
which, in your opinion, prevent it from being so employed, for if it were to 
be so employed naturally, it is presumed, you would prefer such a system to 
any forced application of capital whatever ?— Undoubtedly I would ; but it is 
not employed at present because there are, or there have been rather, in Ireland 
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many causes which deterred men from embarking capital in that countrv 
could be employed with more safety, if not with more profit, in another ^ 
of those causes have ceased, and therefore there is, at present an one • ^ an y 
the employment of capital which did not exist before ; but notwithstamT g i/° r 
I think there are still very many obstacles to the employment of it in the ;' ng 
ment of lands, or the establishment of manufactures in Ireland, the chief of wh‘* > k >Ve ' 
the unsettled state of the population in that country, the nightly combinatinlv are 
outrages which result from that state, as well as the want of character in the 
mon people themselves. All those things operate very much to prevent the i n C ° m ' 
ment of capital in land in Ireland by men who, if society were better arran V6S j" 
would not hesitate so to vest it. I think, therefore, that though there may U’ 
present a prospect that capital could be employed usefully in Ireland it W n, l! 
be the duty ot the legislature to open that prospect wider, and to give ereat ** 
facilities and encouragements to the investment of capital, to hold out info r 
ments to men to settle in that country by preparing for them a quiet and Jji 
ordered population. But those preparations, as I conceive, cannot be made h 
the natural force of things, but to produce them it is necessary that the lepKl/ 
ture should interpose. Again, there are a great many persons, some of whom 
1 know personally, and many by character, who are at present absent from Ireland 
men of limited fortunes, who are invited by the luxuries and ease, and the 
improved state of society in foreign countries, to be absent. If those persons 
were threatened with an assessment upon their property, such threat would uro-P 
them upon one side whilst a better system of society existing at home would 
invite them upon the other, and those two causes thus operating would no 
doubt, produce the effect of leading those men both to dwell at home, and to 
invest capital in that country which they now desert. 

45 >4- When you state that you consider the interposition of the legislature to 
be necessary for the purpose of facilitating and encouraging the application of 
capital in Ireland for the purposes of productive labour, are there any other 
measures to which you allude beyond that of the provision for the poor, the 
plan of which is detailed in your former evidence ? — I think that measure alone 
m its operation, would produce that result in as great a degree as would be con! 
sis tent with the preservation of the moral progress of society in Ireland inde- 
pendently of all other measures. I have heard of an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of encouraging the draining of bogs, sinking the beds of rivers, fixing 
the limits ot estates, and enabling people under settlements to make leases of 
lands 1 know that these measures would be subsidiary to and greatly assist 
the other ! but the other, 1 consider, the main measure, so much so, that without 
it every other act of the legislature that may be passed for the improyement of 
Ireland will, in my opinion, fail to produce the effects that are hoped from them. 

45 ‘5- Have you turned your attention to the operation of the poor laws in 
England ? I should fear to say that I have, lest the Committee would expect of 
me opinions, which in my own mind are not sufficiently accurate. 

451b. Do you consider that the state of society in Ireland presents the same 
gradation and above all, the same mass of information in the middle classes, and 
such an independent yeomanry, as is to be found in England?— No; I have no 
hesitatmn m saying that Ireland, in that respect, could not stand a comparison 
with England ; but with reference to the great question now under consideration, 
,„e»v m T " ,th rela “ 0, ‘ t0 En g la ‘“ i , " hlch is this 1 ‘tat we are now 

r I le T me 5tate in Ireland as the y were i“ in England in the time 

rile mo™ t h ' A j hat , penod tlle cha ”S e of religion, and the suppression of 
™ n , es .V and ‘‘re turning- away the ecclesiastical property from the pu'r- 
P e “ 8 * whlc ! 1 14 had ‘heretofore been app ]; e( j i threw upon society a heavy muss 
o paupers and vagrants, who became a great incumbrance, and presented a picture 

In F s, F**- m “ ch the 5ame as ,hat wl ‘i cl > is now exhibited in Ireland. 
In England at that time, many Acts of Parliament were passed for the purpose 
of collecting those evils, but it was found that none of these Acts was effectual 
till a poor rate was established. In Ireland, you took away at the same period 
' ° v If? 1 ' “ elr resource, and you have left them up to' this period without 
any substitute for it. 1 hey now cover the land, and produce the same dis- 
? f ? 00I , e ‘y ‘ ha ‘ prevailed in England at the period I mention ; and 
f i:]t Ireland at the present day is fully as well able to bear the pressure 
FlE„hoil ln,Sl i 0r l l f hbrthen ot a poor law system, as England was at the time of 
etn, when this system was first imposed ; and if there be in Ireland that 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 4 , 3 

. and that capability, I have no doubt that our poor have now fully 
capaei y> c j a - m to a w a i provision as those of England had at the period 

as ^° ed t0 . 

re 7- If y ou trace the imposition of the poor laws into England to the sup- 

tsion of the religious houses, and the new grants of the revenues of those 
P r blishments, how do you account for the decree of the Cortes in Spain, in the 
es . 0 f Charles the 5th, for the establishment of a system of relief nearly the 
game as that of the 43d of Elizabeth, and which took place without any suppres- 
ion of the monasteries at all, bearing reference to an alteration in the state of 
S oC iety, of which there seems to be evidence in the reign of Henry the 7th, as well 
aS jn the reign of Henry the 8th ? — I should not be prepared to reason upon the 
state of Ireland, and what would be beneficial to it from an Act passed in the 
Cortes of Spain more than two centuries ago, at a time when the state of society 
jn that country was peculiar, the Moors being but lately expelled, and religious 
establishments scarcely formed. 

4518. Having reasoned with respect to the state of Ireland from the state of 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, and having traced the introduction of the poor 
laws to the suppression of the religious houses in England, the question merely 
bore upon the fact of the introduction of similar poor laws without the suppression 
of religious houses ; can you account for that circumstance ?• — I should think that 
if at that period in Spain a provision of that kind was deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of the poor, it was because the church establishment was not as yet 
well formed, or had not considerable revenues ; and I believe that the number of 
monasteries, and the wealth of those monasteries in Spain, increased very con- 
siderably after the period which has been referred to, but it is a proof to me that 
such provision is not necessary where the Catholic church has an establishment, 
because, though that law was enacted in Spain at that period, people found after- 
wards that a necessity of putting it into operation did not exist, and that the 
ecclesiastical establishments were quite competent to the maintenance of the poor. 

4519. You have been asked whether you thought the gradations of society 
and the middling classes were as numerous and as strongly marked in Ireland as 
in England ; do you conceive that public opinion acts as strongly in Ireland as in 
England ? — I stated that I had no hesitation in saying that the state of society is 
not the same now in Ireland as it now is in England, but I also said that the state : 
of society with reference to the levy and management of a poor rate is as good 
in Ireland at present as it was in England at the time such poor rate was first 
imposed. Then, with regard to the operation of public opinion in Ireland, it is 
difficult to estimate its force ; public opinion, during the agitation of the Catholic 
question, had a mighty influence, but that question being removed, I cannot say 
that we have had as yet a trial of what the force of public opinion is, so that a satis- 
factory answer to that question could not, I think be given, until a few years will 
have passed after the settlement of that question, which absorbed all the public 
feeling and all the public mind in Ireland. I might, however, observe, that 
locally, public opinion has at present a much greater force than it had when I was 
younger than I now am. I distinguish between public opinion generally prevail- 
ing throughout the kingdom, and bearing upon public subjects, from public 
opinion operating within a particular district or town, and bearing upon the acts 
of individuals within that district or town. 

4520. Do you conceive, that in the state of Ireland as at present, both with 
respect to public opinion and the condition of the middle classes of society, there 
is a greater security against the abuse of any system of local taxation or local 
expenditure than there exists in England at the present moment ? — I cannot say such 
security exists, or that public opinion, which is a chief security, has more or 
less force in Ireland than it has in England with reference to such things ; but I do 
think it has a mighty force in Ireland, when operating upon private individuals 
within a certain district. In the town where I live, for example, a person since 
deceased, was selected some years past, as treasurer, upon the occasion of some 
public charity ; he did not account satisfactorily to the public for the expenditure 
°f the fund confided to him, and I know that the operation of public opinion with 
regard to him was sufficient to render him very odious, and would have deterred 
even a very bad roan from walking in the same course, had he been placed in the 
same circumstances. That, however, is only one instance, and I think there is not 
to be devised, even by the legislature, any security whereby the abuse of a public 
trust can be prevented so effectually as by the operation of public opinion, when 
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the affairs to be managed are managed in open day, in the face of the publi 
the person managing them made responsible to his neighbours. ’ an d 

4521. If it should be found and considered that the system of p 0or j 
England has, in certain districts, and under particular circumstances, led i*** ^ 
considerable abuse, what are the circumstances of Ireland which, in y 0Ur 
would protect the same principle from the same abuse ? — I think, that in En 

the management of the poor laws is confided to a class too much removed f Q< *’ 
the middle class of society; besides, the proceedings are not open. I 
moreover, that the law of settlement prevailing in England gives occasion t 
constant litigation and very great expense. The various appeals also to which th 
operation of the poor laws are subjected in the country, are amongst the cau & 
of their being deemed oppressive ; and I think the support of the poor 
mixed up with other charges in England, creates additional confusion, and adtf 
to the burthen of them. I therefore am of opinion, that there are inherent in tfi S 
English system, very many causes of evil from which the system which I have had 
the honour of submitting to the Committee would in its operation be totallv 
exempt. * 

4522. What do mean by saying that the persons charged with the manage- 
ment of the poor in England are more removed from the middle classes, do y 0u 
mean that they are above the middle classes, or below the middle classes ? — I mean 
that they are above them ; that is the impression upon my mind. 

4523. You were understood to say that you refused in your plan a power to 
justices which is generally administered in England, that is, the power of order, 
ing compulsory maintenance? — Certainly ; I would give no right of interference 
to magistrates upon the subject of poor laws, except in the case suggested 
during the examination, which was that a pauper, who had submitted his title as 
to domicile to the committee, being rejected, might appeal to the petty sessions. 
Excepting that case, I would exclude altogether the interference of magistrates. 

4524. Is not that admitting the interference of magistrates upon appeal?— I n 
that particular case. 

4525. Do you limit it to the case of an appeal by a particular pauper in 
a particular case of pauperism, or do you say generally, that any pauper that has 
been refused relief by the committee should have the right of appeal to the magis- 
trates ? — Yes ; but in the manner suggested yesterday. 

4526. Then that in fact does give the appeal to the pauper in every case in 
which the committee decline to give assistance ? — No ; it is only upon the question 
of domicile. 

4527. When you say that the persons charged with the management of the poor 
in England are too much removed from the middle classes of society, do you refer 
to the class of overseers and parish officers? — The authority of administering the 
poor laws in England is divided, as I conceive, between the overseer and magis- 
trates ; and it generally happens that both of those are removed from the mass 
of ratepayers ; besides which the ratepayers have no share, or very little, I believe, 
in appointing the one or the other. Those gentlemen, moreover, are not obliged 
to discharge their trust before the face of the public, nor are they accountable 
to the public in the same manner that I would make the committees in Ireland 
accountable to their constituents. I think the whole frame of the system in England 
differs from that which I would submit for adoption in Ireland. 

45 2 8 . If it should be the fact that those officers are elected and chosen by 
the ratepayers, that there is a responsibility of account, that there are in England 
many of those checks to which you have alluded as being the protections that 
you suggest m Ireland; and if, notwithstanding all this, there be abuse fre- 
quently existing in England, what circumstance would you rely upon in Ireland as 
a protection from that abuse ? — I cannot adduce any circumstances of this nature, 
and it is better not to pretend to what is not in my power. However, I think that 
our system would be a very long time in operation before so many abuses could 
accumulate about it as have accumulated about the system prevailing in England. 
The watchfulness of men at present, and the generally prevailing disposition to 
check and correct abuse applying itself to a system just put into operation in 
Ireland, would prevent the formation of those habits which are the causes of 
abuse in England. But admitting the whole evil that exists in England, and 
® u PP°® m g tlie English system with all its evils to be transferred to Ireland, 
1 think that would be a less evil to Ireland than the continuation of the state of 
spcie y which now exists there ; for in that state, the burthen of supporting an 
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ense pauper population is thrown exclusively upon the industrious classes ; 
oWD er of property is entirely exempt from that burthen. We have in short 
disorganized population becoming by their poverty more and more immoral, 
8 d less and less capable of providing for themselves ; and we have besides 
that the frightful, and awful, and terrific exhibition of human life, wasted with 
rapidity and to a degree such as is not witnessed in any civilized country upon 
J, e face of the earth. 

4529. If human life be wasting with that rapidity, how do you account for 
the circumstance of the population being augmenting with a greater rapidity than 
that of Great Britain? — I do not think that the wasting of population in the man- 
ner described is a very considerable check to the multiplication of the species ; be- 
cause, when a child is taken away, or an old or a young man dies, there is 
room, as it were, made for another ; and as we find that in countries sending 
their children to found colonies, that such drain for the purpose of colonization, 
if there be no other check, instead of diminishing augments the population of the 
mother country, so in like manner that waste of human life in the manner that 
it takes place in Ireland, does not retard the multiplication of the people. How- 
ever, the children begotten by the poor in that state of society to which the ques- 
tion refers, become of an inferior caste ; the whole character of the people becomes 
gradually worse and worse ; they diminish in stature, they are enervated in mind ; 
the whole energy and character of the population is gradually deteriorated, till at 
length you have the inhabitants of one of the finest countries in the world re- 
duced to a state of effeminacy which makes them little better than the Lazzaroni 
of Naples, or the Hindoos on the coast of Malabar. 

4530. When you speak of a rate of mortality greater than that of other coun- 
tries, do you not mean that there are a greater number of deaths in proportion to 
the number of births in Ireland, than there are in those other countries with which 
you make your comparison ? — When I spoke of the state of mortality I did not 
refer to the number of deaths as compared with the number of births, but allowing 
that the matter could be so understood, I do not see how that affects the answer 
already given. 

4531. You have stated that there is a greater rate of mortality in Ireland than 
there is in other countries, how do you account for a more rapid increase of popu- 
’lation, if there is a greater rate of mortality ? — I do not see any difficulty in that ; 
as it may be that people multiply faster and die faster in one country than in 
another. 
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4532. Does not a greater rate of mortality mean a greater proportion of deaths 
to the number of births in one place than in another, or if it does not mean that, 
what is the meaning of it? — The other question appeared to be, “ Why was not the 
population diminished, as a great many people died prematurely ?” to which my 
answer was, that though a great many died prematurely, the state of society has 
been such as to give occasion to a great many births. Perhaps I should rather 
have said, that the state to which I refer produces this effect, namely, that the poor 
are more short-lived in Ireland than they are in other countries ; or that they die 
faster in Ireland, where poverty presses upon them with great severity, than they 
do in England, yet the multiplication of the species is at the same time so rapid as 
to keep pace with that mortality. 

4533- Do you think there are any facts in the state of the labouring poor of 
Ireland, that would seem to mark that they were falling into the state of weakness 
or effeminacy you have described ? — Beyond all doubt ; I think within my own 
recollection the labouring men in Ireland appeared to be and were much more 
manly, much more strong, much more animated, and altogether a better race of 
people than they are now. I recollect when a boy, to see them assemble at public 
sports in thousands, and to witness on such occasions exhibitions of strength and 
activity which I have not witnessed for some years past, for at present they have 
»ot either the power or the disposition to practise those athletic sports and games 
which were frequent in our country, even when I was a youth. Moreover I now 
see persons who get married, suppose between twenty and thirty years of age, to 
become poor, weakly and emaciated in their appearance ; and very often if you 
question a man who appears decrepid and old, and ask him what his age is, you 
will find he has not passed fifty. I think that there is no man who has lived in Ireland 
during m y time, who will not say that in that respect the character of the peasantry 
is very muc h altered for the worse ; and how can it be otherwise. Whereas, in the 
farmers’ houses when I was a boy (I could refer to individual cases if it were proper 
654 . 3 I to 
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to do so), but I know that when I was a boy farmers employed their men and f a 
them at their own table for the greater part of the year on stirabout, made of oatm l 
or on bread ; they gave them flesh meat two or three or four times in the we t 
and potatoes were not in general use, except from the beginning of September t'li 
about Christmas ; that was about the year 1793, or before; for it was even th * 
going into disuse. The men at that period were brought up in the houses of th 
farmers, fed upon that species of food, their labour was less constant and ] es 
intense than since rents were very highly raised, and they must of necessity there 
fore have been a better and an abler race of men than now, when their work 
long continued and severe, and their diet very poor if compared with that in U8e 
at the time to which I refer. 

4534. You have stated that the entire burthen of supporting the poor in Ir e 
land is rated as high as from a million and a half to two millions, which is 
defrayed by the industrious and middle classes very chiefly ; does it not occur to 
you, that that amount of burthen, or at least a very considerable portion of it 
must, in point of fact, be borne by the land, and must in one way or another be 
a deduction from the rent paid for that land ? — Indeed, the deduction from the 
landlord’s rent is very remote, because the class of persons who support the poor in 
towns are very generally people engaged in little commerce, such as shopkeepers 
and huxters ; those people have no land, and therefore the expenses incurred 
by them, if they touch the land at all, touch it very remotely. Then as to the 
farmer, and the small farmer especially, amongst whom the poor are constantly 
found, they pay rent for land, but the produce of that land, when it comes into 
their hands, and is in part distributed to the poor, is not so much taken from the 
staple of the land, as it is from the labour of those poor people, or from their 
capital, which, composed of that labour, is employed by them upon the land. 
I think, therefore, that the expenditure at present for the support of the poor 
falls very, very indirectly upon the land, and very lightly upon the landlord, and 
that it falls principally upon the fruits of labour and industry. 

4535- You stated yesterday a case in illustration of the charitable disposition 
of the Irish people, that there were farmers who grew an acre, or more than an 
acre of potatoes over and above what they themselves required, for the purpose 
of charitable distribution. Now, if they distributed that without receiving a 
pecuniary return, must they not have given a rent so much less than they would 
have given if they had brought that produce to market? — Very true; but the 
rent of no one acre of a man’s farm is paid out of the produce of that particular 
acre, but the whole produce of the land, and the whole produce of his industry, 
and the whole produce of his capital is employed to make money, and out of this 
money the rent is paid, and out of it also the man’s family and the poor are 
supported. 

4536. As far as land is turned to these purposes of charity, must not at least 
that proportion of the expense of charity which is measured by the use of the 
land fall upon the land ? — That a certain quantity of the burthen falls ultimately 
upon the land, and reverts to the owner of the land, is quite certain ; but I think that 
proportion is at present infinitely small when compared with what it ought to be. 

4537- What effect do you think would be produced by the compulsory system 
of assessment you have described upon the general rate of wages throughout the 
country ? — That is a very nice point to determine, and I would hesitate about 
risking an opinion upon it ; I think for some time to come it would make very 
little difference, because the system of relief which I propose for adoption is one 
that in country parts, and even in towns, would be in ordinary years extremely 
light, as it would be employed in helping the present disposition to relieve, rather 
than in taking the burthen of relief exclusively, and placing it on the public fund. 
I think on that account the variation in the wages of labour would not for a con- 
siderable time be very material ; but if this system produced an organized state of 
society, and led men to the improvement of land in Ireland, when that result came 
about, as it gradually would, I have no doubt that the price of labour in Ireland 
would rise. 

4538. Do you conceive that men can be as advantageously led to the improve- 
ment of land, or to any application of capital by any legislative measure of a com- 
pulsory character, as by the operations of the ordinary commercial principles of 
employing capital where it can be made productive ? — That is a proposition rather 
abstract, and I should not like either to deny or to assert what is implied in it. 
I know that in the working of human society we frequently find that theories the 
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iust in themselves are falsified in their results, and I would hesitate very 
^ before I would give an unqualified assent to the proposition implied in that 
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Supposing the relief given either in food or gratuitously, what effect do 

u think that would produce upon the industry of the people? — With respect to 
the industry of those relieved, the question supposes that relief would be given to 
ble-bodied persons capable of working’ but I suppose the relief, in ordinary cases, 
to be given to those only who are not capable of exercising any industry ; and 
therefore I think the application of such relief would produce no effect upon the 
industry of a class which, by the hypothesis, is incapable of exercising any 
laborious art. 

.540. Limiting it to the precise case you have taken, gratuitous relief only to 
the old and the infirm, do you not conceive that the support of these old and 
infirm is now one of the excitements to industry on the part of those who are 
young, and whom you have described to discharge their duties in so conscientious 
a manner towards their parents ? — I think if you were to witness the state of the 
poor in Ireland, you could scarcely say what is the impelling cause, why they are 
so anxious to get employment. They are urged to it by distress, and in that distress 
is comprehended very often the wants of the father, the wants of the mother, the 
wants of the child, and their own personal wants ; and I am sure that if one or two 
of those causes were removed, sufficient would still continue to impel a man to 
exercise all the talent, and all the industry of which he is capable in procuring 
means of support. 

4541. Stating that sufficient would still continue, you suppose that something 
would be withdrawn? — If my answer would include that admission, I would be 
anxious to retract it so far, for I cannot discern clearly enough, or separate one 
ingredient from the other, of the impulse which is given to a man seeking for 
maintenance for himself and his family. 

4542. Taking the extreme cases in which you suppose that relief ought to be 
given to the able-bodied poor, if it were given in money, gratuitously, or in food, 
what effect do you think it would produce upon the industry of that class ?— - 
I do not see that it would differ much as to the result, whether it was given in 
money or in food ; because, I suppose that the distress is temporary, arising from 
the failure of the potato crop, or from some other such cause ; and therefore if 
the people be idle, they are so only because they cannot get employment ; but 
when the want ceases, they will go to work, and the relief will also be withdrawn 
from them. 

4543. Then you would see no danger incidental to giving gratuitous relief to 
able-bodied poor in those cases of extreme exigency to which you have referred ? 
— I can see none whatever ; because I have myself been often engaged in dis- 
tributing relief to able-bodied persons in seasons of distress. We employ them 
sometimes in making roads, sometimes in clearing drains, or in doing other works 
of that kind, and the moment the distress ceases we discontinue the aid to them, 
they are thrown upon their own resources to look for employment as before, and 
we find no change made in their habits and dispositions. 

4544. The answer supposes relief given by employment, the question assumes 
relief given without employment ; would there be the same impulse to exertion 
were gratuitous relief, under any circumstances, to be given to the able-bodied 
poor ? — I am convinced that when the able-bodied poor had passed through this 
ordeal of temporary distress, they would be as disposed as they had ever been to 
look for employment, and to work. 

4545. During the time of the temporary distress, when gratuitous relief was 
afforded, would there be the same disposition to industry as under other circum- 
stances ? — Beyond all doubt ; for now, in times of temporary distress, when pro- 
visions are extremely dear, a quantity of oatmeal or potatoes is purchased, and 
distributed to the working people at a very low price ; they earn what they can, 
and with those earnings they are enabled to purchase from us the provisions 
which are bought dear and sold cheap. How, therefore, how can any one inter 
that their disposition to industry will in this case be lessened ? whereas the only 
means the able-bodied have of getting food, is by purchasing it with their wages , 
a nd the advantage that results to them is this, that we, who have the means in 
°ur hands, buy provisions at a dear rate, and sell them at a rate which meets the 
money they have earned from their employers. 

4546 . The case vou have put is not one of gratuitous relief, but one of selling 
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at a price which is suited to the means of the parties ; in those cases if you 
your oatmeal gratuitously, without receiving an equivalent either in* labour 
money, do you consider that that would act upon the industry of the peonl°? 

If I gave relief to a man that could get employment, and supported h ‘ & ’*•" 
idleness, I dare say it would ; but when I suppose the relief to be givenh 
committee that can withhold or give it as they please, how can I suppose th * 
a disposition adverse to labour will grow up in a system of that kind. F that 

4547 . At the approach of a failure of a potato crop, is there not great econom 

used at the present moment by the poor in the use of potatoes ? — Undoubted^ 
there is. a v 

4548. Does not the apprehension of the failure of the potato crop induce the 

at once to limit the number of pigs they rear, and to check all extraordinary com 
sumption of potatoes, so as to enable their store to go as far as possible ? .'f 

is precisely that disposition ; but it is confined principally to the farmers, lar e ! 
and small, who have some stock ; but the paupers generally have scarcely anv 
thing to save, for in the best seasons their stock of potatoes (if they have anvl 
seldom extends beyond Christmas ; so that this provident care which is exercised 
in a year of that kind is exercised by the very class of people who give relief 
rather than by those who require that relief ; for the latter have no property to 
watch, no potatoes scarcely to take care of, and no resources to manage well. 

4549- Do not the cottiers of Ireland grow potatoes ; and is not the bulk of 
their support derived from potatoes grown by themselves? — They do, no doubt- 
but with regard to the greater number of those cottiers, their potato store seldom 
extends beyond Christmas. 

455°; As far as it exists, does not the apprehension of a failure of crop, or of 
high prices, at once induce them to be provident in the use of those potatoes?— 
Undoubtedly so. 

455 1- How would that be acted upon by a compulsory system of relief ; would 
there be either more potatoes grown, or would the same providence be applied 
in the use of those that were produced ? — In giving my answer to all these queries, 
I ever bear in mind, nor can I remove from it the impression, that the committee 
selected to administer relief are not obliged to give relief but as they think proper 
and as such relief is really wanted and merited. Therefore, I think that the 
people who cannot look to this committee for certain support, and who cannot 
claim relief from it, will take good care to make themselves as independent as 
possible of that relief, and that they will watch their little store with nearly the 
same care that they do now. There is, moreover, a matter worthy of consideration, 
which is, that there always has been, and always will be, an aversion in the minds 
ot the poorer classes to seek relief, and that such a disposition will urge them to 
husband their little resources, and to put off the evil day of claiming parish alms 
as long as they can. 

4552. Are there many of the poor in your own neighbourhood who pass over 
to England tor the purposes of labour? — Very few, except tradespeople, weavers 
particularly, who go to Manchester and the north of England occasionally : but 
trom the county of W exford, the county of Carlow, the county of Wicklow, and 
the county ot Kildare, few or none of our poor labourers go to England at all. 

4553- Has it occurred to you to consider the effect that would be produced 
upon the emigration of the Irish paupers to this country by the introduction of a 
poor s rate into Ireland?— I have considered it; I think that at first there would 
De little or no variation in the number of emigrants of that description who come 
to England, because the same causes that now exist would continue to exist for a 
certain time; but I am sure, that as soon as society in Ireland becomes well 
organized, and when more employment is found at home, when a prospect arises 
of somewhat more of comfort and less of suffering, the emigration to England of 
labourers would cease to a great degree, notwithstanding that there might be a 
higher price for labour in England than at home. This is not only theory derived 
consideration of the natural attachment which men have to their own homes, 
and the reluctance which they feel to quit their wives and children and go into a 
lorexgn land, but it is founded upon this, that the coast of Ireland which is oppo- 
site to this country, because it is more advanced in civilization, and the habits of 

e people more domestic, sends forth very few comparatively to seek for employ- 
TCpt- m j? a , ’ w hereas the west of Ireland, the mountainous districts of 
thp m j 11 , e barren tracts of Cork, send over swarms to this country. Like 
n enng Arabs, who go into the Desert to seek for prey, and then come 
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and devour it amongst their kinsfolk, so those people, who have scarcely 
and scarcely a country, do not hesitate to traverse the whole extent of 
T land,' and come here to seek for work ; but if their country could be brought 
- degree of civilization, and that these wandering people had a home and 

mething like comfort, I think they would be attached to that home, and that 

should find as few of them come to England from the poorest parts, as now 
come from the more cultivated and civilized parts of Ireland. 

4554- Among those cultivated and civilized parts of Ireland, in which the state 
of society has checked that emigration, do you include the district of Carlow and 
Wexford ? — Indeed I do ; and notwithstanding the great distress prevailing there, 
f e w or none of our labourers think of coming to England. 

4555. Are you aware whether the fact is, that the great bulk of the emigrants 
come from the county of Cork, and from Kerry, and not from other parts of 
Ireland ? — I am fully aware that they come from the west of Ireland, from Cork, 
and Kerry, more than from any other parts ; for I have travelled the great western 
road leading from Dublin to Connaught very frequently, and at different sea- 
sons of the year, and I have scarcely ever travelled it that I did not meet hordes 
of these people either coming from England or going to England. In like man- 
ner I know from the accounts I have received, both from people resident in 
England, and from people resident in Cork, that the number of labourers from 
the south who go and come to and from England is very great ; whereas I know 
that the county of Wexford, which is just opposite to this coast, scarcely ever 
sends labourers to this country ; the same is also the case with the other adjoining 
counties ; nor can I attribute that to any cause save what I have mentioned. 
I should except a great number of weavers from the north, who go to and from 
Scotland to seek employment, and also weavers of the Queen’s County, where 
we had formerly a considerable cotton manufacture ; but then those weavers are 
a kind of roving and unsettled population, who have no resting place, and who 
think very little of going from one country to another. 

4556. Then the check which has been put to emigration from the county of 
Wexford and the eastern coast of Ireland has taken place without the introduction 
of any principle of poor laws, and independently of any considerations derived 
from thence? — I could not so well designate that as a check put to emigration, 
because I have never known that disposition to emigrate to England existing in 
those counties upon the eastern coast. 

4557. When you stated that the parochial committee to whom you would 
intrust the administration of the fund for the relief of the poor should be elected 
annually, did you mean, that those who had served in the past year, should be 
excluded from serving in the succeeding year ? — By no means. 

4558. You have stated that one of the important benefits which you expect 
will result from the introduction of a compulsory system of provision for the poor 
in Ireland is this, that it will lead to the return of the absentee proprietors, who 
will be obliged to watch over their estates with more care than they hitherto have 
done, in order to prevent the abuse of law from absorbing a large portion of their 
income ; are you aware, that at present in Scotland, a compulsory system of provi- 
sion for the poor is making its way in different parishes, and in parishes where 
there is a want of resident proprietors, and that being the case, are you aware 
whether the effect which you anticipate from the introduction of a compulsory 
provision for the poor in Ireland, has in fact resulted in Scotland ? — I am not 
prepared to reason as to what is good in Ireland, from what may have happened 
in Scotland; for Scotland is a peculiar country, peculiarly situated, and the 
habits of its people very different from those of the people in Ireland and 
England ; and I should hesitate long before I would draw any inference as to 
what would happen, or what would not happen in Ireland from any state of things 
which may be supposed to exist in Scotland. 

4559- Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee the particular cir- 
cumstances which you conceive make that marked distinction between the situa- 
tion of the parishes in Ireland and in Scotland, and what would prevent a similar 
result from recurring in Ireland to what has already taken place in Scotland ? — 
I am not well acquainted with Scotland, but I am under an impression that there 
a re in it a great many more small inheritors of land than there are in Ireland, 
and that in general, those inheritors dwell within their own parishes and upon 
their own properties. Moreover, the Scotch people, since they have become 
civilized, have a great attachment to their own country, and a kind of pride in 
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promoting its interests in every kind of way, in speaking of it better than othe - 
speak of it or think of it. Altogether, I am little acquainted with Scotland • I rf* 
not admire that country so much as I admire England or Ireland, and I 
not draw from their institutions any rule whereby to regulate my own country ^ 

4560. Reverting to the principle itself, do you conceive it likely that 
absentee proprietor will find it necessary to return to his estate for the purpose^ 
performing all those manifold duties and little attentions which, even if he was 
resident, he must necessarily devolve upon inferior agents? — I think there is no law 
which can possibly be enacted, and no system which can possibly be introduced 
into Ireland that will ever lead back to us great numbers of those who are now 
absentees, for our relation with England is such as to make us a province, and 
in the nature of things men of large property will always congregate in the capi- 
tal, and seek for the luxuries and pleasures, the improvements and employments 
of life in those places where they can best be found. Ireland is not that country 
nor can it become that country. Therefore, I think you must have at all times 
a great number of absentees ; but I do think there are a great many persons of 
moderate income who are now away because they can live cheap, and who would 
return if there was a well organized system of poor laws in Ireland, in order 
that their presence at home might save their property from being burthened with 
assessment, or if the poor rate would tend of itself to the improvement of their 
property. So far, I think, that measure would bring back a certain class of 
absentees. Then, with regard to gentlemen of large fortune, who are habitually 
absentees, and whom I should not blame for being so (for if I was one of that 
class I would be an absentee myself), they will not return. However they will 
be careful to appoint better agents than they now do, and will visit their estates 
oftener than they now do, and be more anxious than they now are that these 
estates are providently managed. If, therefore, we cannot have their constant 
residence, we shall have some portion of that superintendence which ought to be 
exercised by the great over their own properties, and over the poor who inhabit 
upon these properties. 

4561. Do you think that the introduction of capital into Ireland, invested in 
the purchase of land, and which would probably lead to a further investment in 
the improvement of waste lands, would lead to the employment of those persons 
who at present are destitute of work? — No doubt it would tend very much to 
produce that result ; but I think, if you wish to hasten the investment of capital, 
you must produce a better organization of society than exists now, which organiza- 
tion cannot, in my opinion, be introduced without some system of the kind 
I have submitted to the Committee. If large quantities of capital were in- 
vested, no doubt it would create employment ; but in order that men may be 
encouraged to invest capital, it is necessary you should regulate the state of 
society, and produce more social order than exists now, or than is likely to exist 
if the present system should continue. My lights to be sure are very dim, and 
I cannot see very far into futurity, but if I had a capital of 100,000/. to invest 
in lands, and was sure that an arrangement would be made for maintaining the 
poor, and putting an end to the present system, I would forthwith purchase. If 
I thought, on the other hand, that arrangement was not to be made, unques- 
tionably I would not purchase land in Ireland. 

4562. Do you think that the circumstance of its being probable that a system 
of compulsory assessment, which might lead to all the abuses of the English 
system, being about to be introduced, would tend to deter individuals from 
investing their capital in land in Ireland, or would have a contrary effect ? — 
I think a wise man, viewing the matter as it stands before the public, would 
say, that the establishment of a compulsory rate would tend to pacify the country, 
to organize the people, to give security to property, to ensure peace and comfort 
to individuals, to increase and to improve the tillage of land, and to enhance the 
value of property of every kind ; so much so, that land, which now could be 
bought in Ireland for less than twenty years purchase, would probably, if a system 
of poor laws, even liable to abuse, as every system must be, were adopted, would 
rise nearly to the same degree of value as land now bears in England. 

45 ^ 3 - You have stated that you look to the knowledge that lias been acquired 
by experience as one of the principal safeguards against the system of poor 
laws degenerating into a state of abuse which has been experienced in this 
country ; are you aware that the system of poor laws is making its way in 
Scotland, and in some of the southern parishes it is burthened with a great 
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0 f the abuses which are experienced elsewhere ? — I am aware that it is 
P\ ■ its way into Scotland ; but I am not aware that it is making its way 
* nied by the abuses which are complained of in England ; besides which, 
the system proposed to be adopted in Ireland, would have in itself many safe- 
ouards against those abuses. Then as to the operation of public opinion, such is 
t|j e force of it, that it is able, in many cases, to correct old and established abuses, 
and to render men engaged in public trusts more honest than heretofore. If such 
then be the force of public opinion, as to correct inveterate habits, reform old 
abuses, and prevent the establishment of new ones, as well in governments, as 
among individuals, should we not expect that the force of that opinion would, in 
a new establishment of this kind prevent, or retard very much the introduction of 
whatever may be abused. 

4564. You stated yesterday the mode in which the extreme subdivision of land 
in Ireland had led to an increased population, and to much of that misery which 
js at present experienced ; you stated that the subdivision of land afforded a 
small though a certain provision against absolute want ; and that in that way it led 
to early marriages, and to a great increase of population ; do you not think that a 
pecuniary provision to the same amount would be productive of the same mis- 
chievous consequences? — No, it could not, because the assistance to be given 
would be always given under the control of the committee ; therefore it is the 
common sense of many experienced persons that would have to regulate its appli- 
cation, whereas the division of land was made because it was willed to be made 
by the poor man, who was led thereto by parental affection, and he, incapable of 
foreseeing the results that would arise from his conduct ; there could, therefore, 
be no reason to apprehend that the same inconveniences would arise from the 
system of relief that have arisen from the subdivision of land. The causes are 
totally different, and the results could not be the same. 

4565. Is then the distinction that you would draw between the two cases this, 
that in the one case the provision was certain, and in the other case it is not 
certain ? — N ot at all : I say that under the system of parochial relief the people 
could not be multiplied as they were under the system of subdividing land ; 
because the means whereby they could be multiplied would be vested in the 
hands of provident men, and taken from out of the properties of those men, and 
the properties of their neighbours ; whereas the multiplication of the people in 
the other case resulted from a piece of land being held by a father, who was led 
by natural affection to subdivide it among his children, he being incapable of 
foreseeing the evil results likely to arise from such subdivision ; whereas the com- 
mittee in each parish would both know the result likely to arise from a misappli- 
cation of their own funds, and would have no stimulus to lead them into the 
wrong way, into which the poor man was led by his natural affection and his 
ignorance ; I do not therefore see any link to connect those two cases together. 

4566. Do not you think that the circumstance of there being this compul- 
sory system of provision established by the law, would lead to expectations 
which, in certain cases, would not be realized, and so a great deal of hardship 
arise ? — In reply to that question I would ask, is it because the unfounded and 
unreasonable expectations of an ignorant band of paupers cannot be realized, that 
we are to suffer thousands of men to perish from want, and not to relieve them to 
the extent of our ability, or not to distribute the burthen equally upon all those 
composing society, according to their respective abilities to bear it? 

4567. You have stated that the reason why the subdivision of land has led to 
such an enormous increase of the population is, that a certain provision, though 
a very small one, was afforded, and that that led to early marriages, then why 
would not a pecuniary provision, if it were also certain, lead to the same results ? 

I think there is very little, if any analogy between the cases. In the first place, 
the relief that 1 propose to be given is not, by the hypothesis, to be certain ; it is 
to depend upon the discretion and good-will of the body administering the parish 
fund ; that, therefore, is one very great difference between the one case and the 
other. In the next place, the person who had the power of increasing the popu- 
lation, and extending pauperism, was the father, who through ignorance thought 
that in subdividing his land he was doing a service to his children, and therefore 
was led by the impulse of his feelings to act in a manner prejudicial to his family, 
ai »d injurious to society at large. But here you have a state of things the very 
converse of that ; you have in place of the father a committee of men who are 
su Pposed to assist, out of their own means, the multiplication of paupers, who 
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are to do so with a full view of the evil which they would be producing, atl( i 
have in their own hands at the same time the power, by withholding the m *° 
to check that evil. I therefore think there is scarcely any analogy between 
cases ; and that if there be causes operating in both cases, these he 

altogether different. s are 

4568. Then you think that a pecuniary provision, although certain, would 
produce the same effect with respect to the increase of population that a cert*^* 
provision made out of land would do ? — I did not admit that the provision to^ 
made for the relief of the poor was certain ; I removed that condition from tl) 6 
question, because I thought it was better to argue upon a state of things whi h 
may possibly occur, than upon a state of things which no one contemplates. If 
then no one contemplates making the relief certain, why should we argue up on 
that supposition, and not upon the supposition which is generally admitted, that 
the relief, if given at all, should depend upon the good will and discretion of the 
parochial committee. 

4569. Are the Committee to understand that the circumstance of the provision 
not being certain is that which alone constitutes the difference ? — By no means 

4570. Setting aside that consideration, will you explain what other considera- 
tions create the difference ? — I am very sorry I did not succeed in conveying to 
the Committee the notions in my mind. I think that the multiplication of paupers 
and the subdivision of land in the case stated, resulted from this cause, that 
a father who had many children, was led by his natural affection to provide for 
those children in the way he thought best, and he did so by subdividing the land 
among them ; he was thus led, by ignorance of his real interests, and by his 
parental fondness, to do that which over peopled the country and produced the 
worst results. On the other hand, according to the system I have submitted 
you have a committee of persons to provide for paupers, and that committee is 
a body of experienced men, chosen by the public, who give out of their own 
property relief, and who are enabled if they please to withhold that relief, men 
who forsee, unlike the case of the poor man, the evil consequences that would 
result from the multiplication of the people if encouraged by parochial aid, and 
who therefore are not led by any consideration of interest or natural affection to 
act so ; on the contrary, they are prompted by private interest, by a view of the 
public good, and by all the other motives which influence the judgment of men 
to prevent instead of accelerate the multiplication of the poor. 

4571. Are marriages very early in your diocese ?— So early, that I have had 
occasion to use every means within my power to check them ; they sometimes 
take place when the parties have not arrived to the age of 20, and I think much 
the greater number of marriages are contracted by persons who have not ex- 
ceeded 30. 

4572. Do you conceive that there is any tendency among the peasantry in 
Ireland to be more provident, and to marry at a latter period than was formerly 
the case?— I believe it is true, and universally known, that amongst people who 
have acquired a little property and some degree of comfort in the world, mar- 
riages do not occur so early as amongst the poor people who have no means of 
subsistence. These latter are thrown together in the same huts, form intimacies 
that are often very criminal, and then seek to escape from that state of criminality 
by entering into marriage. This sort of people are, from ignorance and other 
causes, incapable almost of estimating the consequences of their own acts. 

4573- Do you think that those causes have led to any alteration of habits in 
the people of Ireland, and that the habits of the poor are either more provident 
or less so than they used to be ? — If by the poor is understood the lowest class of 
people, that is, labouring people, and mechanics, and paupers, who live by beg- 
gary, I cannot say that I have noticed any material change, certainly, amongst 
that class there has been no check, if there has not been an augmentation of 
marriages. It is unnecessary to add, that I am particularly well informed on the 

, subject ot marriages taking place amongst all classes of people who are subject 
h> my jurisdiction within the diocese over which I preside. 

4574- ^ ou have stated that you have felt it your duty in many cases to use your 
influence against those improvident and premature marriages ; on what grounds ? — 
On account of the misery that resulted from the excessive number of paupers in the 
country, and the want and hardships which I always observe to follow upon those 
improvident marriages. 

457 5- Do you find any support in this interposition on the part of the parents 
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. v0 ung people? — Very often I do. When the banns are published between 
°l * vouno - people to be married, it happens frequently that the parents of one 
1 the other, generally of the young man, come to remonstrate, or to assign ^ 
0F ses why the parties should not be married. That interposition shows a dis- 
C o sition on the part of the parents to check marriages of their male children. 

P a c 76. Have you known any cases in which where there has been an interpo- 
ition to prevent those marriages, measures have been adopted by the parties 
themselves in order to effect a marriage ? — 1 have known some ; and if the Com- 
uiittee be anxious to know the state of the discipline prevailing, both with regard 
to the laws of the country, and the laws of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
with regard to marriages, I have no hesitation in stating it, because it is from 
that state of things that those persons whose wishes have not been acceded to 
have sought for a remedy by having recourse to other ministers of religion than 
those who usually officiate for them. 

4577. Have you known many cases of deserted children, or cases of infanti- 
le? — I have known a good many. I cannot say very many cases of deserted 
children. Upon the subject of infanticide I would greatly prefer that the Com- 
mittee would seek for information from a person not a clergyman. I know 
more than an ordinary person upon that subject, but my ministry is such that 
I think it would be prejudicial to its interest if I were to give the evidence 
sought for, and if the Committee would indulge me, I should rather not give it. 

4578. As the cases of desertion of children are matters of publicity, the Com- 
mittee would particularly direct your attention to those ? — I have known a good 
many cases of children being deserted, but I do not know that the number is greater 
in late years than it was formerly. 

4579. How are these children provided for? — Whilst the Foundling Hospital 
was in being, they were placed in the hands of the churchwarden, and he sent 
them to it. Now they are committed to his care, and he hires a nurse amongst 
the poor people of the parish, and places the child in charge of such nurse ; 
she is paid out of the parochial assessment 

4580. Do you think it desirable that a provision should be made and con- 
tinued by law for deserted children ? — That is a subject which formed part of a Bill 
lately introduced by the Right honourable the noble Secretary of State for our country. 

I received a copy of that Bill, and my opinion of it was sought for. I hesi- 
tated before I gave that opinion, but the result was that I w'ould prefer the Bill, 
with very little alteration from its original state, rather than to have no Bill ; 
for though I saw it would be an encouragement to vice and immorality upon 
the part of females, I saw that it would also be a great check upon the part of 
young men, and I thought it would prevent infanticide. 

4581. Do you conceive that the benefit of the check upon infanticide to which 
you have alluded would be commensurate to the mischief that might be created 
by holding out a premium on desertion ? — I believe a politician would be more 
competent than I am to form a just notion upon the subject. I have such 
a horror of infanticide, I look upon that crime as so great, so unnatural, tending 
to harden the heart of the mother, as well as to destroy an infant, and send its 
soul away from the sight of the Redeemer, that I would leave society open to 
many evils in order to prevent the committal of such crime, though it were to 
be committed in only a few cases. I think, therefore, that something of my 
feelings and peculiar opinions might bias my judgment on this subject. I would 
not, on this matter, confide in my own opinions, still less would I wish that 
others should adopt them. 

4582. Would those principles lead to the establishment of foundling hospitals ? 

~ By no means ; I think the congregation of children, or of paupers, in one house 
is most destructive. Whilst nothing is easier than to provide for children in the 
manner I have described, leaving them when deserted to the care of an overseer, 
and obliging him to provide a nurse. Then the child is brought up in a cabin in 
the same manner as other children ; it is accustomed from its birth to the habits 
and companions amongst whom it will afterwards live, so that when it is grown 
U P it is like one of the other poor : but when you put it into a foundling hospital, 
or bring it up in a charter school, if it escape disease which prevails so much 
among children so cooped up, it is like a tender plant reared in a hothouse, and 
liable to dancer upon the first exposure. Hence the females become corrupt, as 
is known to be the case without almost any exception, and the boys are unnatural 
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Right Rev. 4583. You are aware that the Bill that has just been referred to was introduo ^ 
James Doyle, under the contemplation of the suppression of the present system of foundli 
^ ' / hospitals ; do you conceive that it would be possible, with any attention tn 

4 June humanity in Ireland, to leave deserted children unprotected by any legislativ° 

1830.’ provision ? — I believe it would not ; but I believe at present when a child • 

deserted the parish takes charge of it, whether the doing so be warranted h* 
law or not. 

4584. Under the present law is not the child provided for by the power which 
the parish has of sending it to a foundling hospital ? -I was under the impression 
that the foundling hospital did not now receive infant children ; and I know that 
in the parish in which I live infants have been taken charge of by individuals. 

45 ^ 5 - Do not you consider that any encouragement which can be supposed to 
be derived to the practice of the desertion of children from a legislative provision 
for them, exists equally, or more, under the system of the foundling hospital, than 
it would under the provisions of the Bill ? — I should think so. 

4586. You spoke of the waste of human life in consequence of the poverty 0 f 
food upon which the pauper population of Ireland subsists ; have you ever heard 
of any instance of absolute starvation, or death, from the want of food, clo tiling 
or shelter, in the part of Ireland with which you are immediately connected 

I knew but of one case to have occurred in the town where I live ; but I have often 
read in newspapers instances of deaths supposed to have happened from inanition. 

4587. Have you not also read in the newspapers cases of death in like manner 
from inanition in England ? — I have. 

4588. Is there not a growing disposition on the part of Irish landlords to dis- 
possess the pauper population on their estates at the present moment? — I can- 
not say that such a disposition is growing ; I think that the influence of public 
opinion has rather checked it than otherwise in the county with which I am best 
acquainted. 

4589. You were understood to state in the development of your plan, that 
a domicile of three years in the parish would be required before a pauper would 
be entitled to relief ; as the cess is to be divided between the landholder and the 
landowner, would it not be the interest of each, and particularly of the landlord 
who is to pay three-fourths, to get rid of such paupers on his estate as are not 
entitled to such relief by three years residence? — Undoubtedly he would so consider 
it. And besides other advantages resulting from a proof of a domicile being 
required, I think one great advantage would be, that it would relieve the towns 
now of a great proportion of the population which press upon them, and throw 
back the population upon the parishes from which they were expelled, for many 
of those have been expelled within the three last years. 

459 °- Where do you consider that persons, not qualified by three years’ re- 
sidence to parish relief, could find a domicile?— I think they could in all places 
find a domicile of some sort ; besides I do not see why those paupers should 
not go back to the places from whence they come. 

459 1 ' How would you provide for the exigencies of persons who were not 
entitled to relief by that qualification ? — I would suppose the committee to have 
a discretion of assisting them to return to their own homes. I would give to 
such persons as were to be removed from a parish only 1 s. each, with a ticket, 
stating that they were removed from such a parish, that their domicile was in 
such a parish, then let them apply as they passed on for relief. Such relief 
would not fail to be given to them, for the operation of forcing the population 
their proper residence throughout the kingdom would require but a very 

459 2 - Would there be an indisposition to receive them in the parishes in which 
they were born ? I think not so much ; for I find that very many paupers now 
begging abroad leave their own parishes, and would be assisted at home, but go 
to other places through a motive of shame to beg where they are known. 
Then, if paupers have been forced out of their own parish into another, I do 
not think they would, on their return, be coldly received in their native place by 
those persons who would form the committee. I think their old neighbours would 
be glad to give them lodging, especially if they could accept the slightest remu- 
neration for it, and that the feelings of benevolence which always exist would 
come in operation to their advantage. In reducing a chaos to order, for now it 
?ffi te n lly a C ^ aos ’ n Deland, we must calculate upon meeting with a great many 
QUncuUies and inconveniences ; but having made up our minds to meet these, 

I think 
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I tVi'nk they cou ^ b e overcome, and that a little time would put every thing, 

• 1 order; so that the first suffering would be almost the only suffering the com- 
munity would have to bear. 

. cqo . Allowing that there is a wish under existing circumstances, on the 
art of landlords, to get rid of the pauper population upon their estates, would 
not the circumstance of their being subject to assessment for the relief of the 
0 r enhance their objection to the residence of the paupers on their properties ? 
Undoubtedly it would ; and that would be one of the great advantages that 
would result from this measure : because then proprietors would take care that 
the number of paupers upon their estates should not be unduly multiplied, and 
the parochial committee, having the power of assisting families to emigrate, 
would combine with them in seeking to preserve a due proportion between the 
numbers of the labouring poor and the employment to be found for them. 

4594. Although eventually it would have such a tendency, would not the pre- 
sent consequence be that the distress of the vagrant poor, who have no fixed resi- 
dence would be increased? — I think not; if you require a pauper claiming 
a domicile, to prove a residence for three years, and contemplate passing next 
session an Act of the kind that is under consideration, you show to all landlords 
that any effort they might make henceforth would be fruitless, for though they 
mio-ht get rid of the pauper population for a day, it would be turned back upon 
them in the course of the next year. 

4595. Y ou were understood to say, that you were not aware of any particular 
increase of disposition at the present moment on the pai’t of the landlords or others 
to dispossess the pauper population on their properties ; have you heard of any 
particular instances of the kind within your diocese? — I have heard or known of 
some landlords who for two or three years past were active in removing their 

t tenants, and who have been stopped in their career, or have desisted from doing 

so ; and the few who are actually engaged in dispossessing the poor, are certainly 
subject to a great deal of odium throughout the country. 

4596. Have you heard of any instances lately of persons being dispossessed ? — 

: I have. 

4597. Are not they of frequent occurrence? — Of very frequent occurrence, but 

: not so frequent as they were a short time ago. 

• 4598. Have you turned your attention to the state of education of the poor in 

Ireland ? — Very much so for several years. 

1 4599 - Is there on the part of the Irish poor a great anxiety for education, and 

on the part of the parents a great anxiety to procure it for their children? — A great 
anxiety on the part of both parents and children. 

4600. Does this manifest itself by sacrifices made even out of the property of the 
parents to obtain education for their children? — It does ; of which at present, in 

i my mind, there are countless instances. 

4601. Are the schools in the parishes which are under your care as bishop, 
numerous? — The number .of schools in the diocese of Lochlin and Kildare are 
very numerous, some of them are not of the best description ; but since I have 
been bishop, I have directed my own attention and the attention of the clergy and 

1 people very much to the advancement of education, and by our joint efforts we 

have succeeded in building very good school-houses in every parish in my diocese ; 
when I say in every parish, I do not mean the unions as they are held now by one 
incumbent, but I mean each parish composing the union. For instance, one parish 
priest often holds three or four parishes united, but within that district he has two 
or three chapels, and as many chapels as there are, so many school-houses have 
we succeeded in building; but from our limited means, and from the many other 
1 charges upon the people, we have not been enabled to make those houses of the 

best description ; and in general we have been unable to furnish them in a proper 
> manner. We find some difficulty also in supplying masters capable of instructing 

the children upon an improved system ; and the expenses attendant upon those 
schools are such that we cannot well bear them with our other burthens ; they 
require very much to be aided in some way by Government. 

4602. Are the Committee to understand that in the several parishes which are 
under your care, schools have been built at your suggestion, and through the 
agency of the Roman Catholic clergy ? — Precisely so. 

. 4603. From what funds were those schools built ? — From voluntary contribu- 
tions by the clergy and people, aided sometimes by donations from proprietors 
, resident within the parish, or having properties within the parish, 
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Right Rev. 4604. Were they altogether built by voluntary contribution, or did th 
receive any assistance from public funds, or from the funds of any charitabT 

^ . associations for education ? — There were very few of them indeed that received a 6 

aid from societies or other bodies having public funds at their disposal ; I receiv d 
1830/ myself on one occasion, I think 120/. from some public fund that was tli 
at the disposal of Commissioners for promotion of Education in Ireland and 
I know of two or three other schools which obtained aid from some publi 
bodies, but the number receiving such aid was so small, as scarcely deserve to 1)° 
mentioned. 

4605. Was the fund from which you received the 120/. that fund which i 8 
generally called the Lord Lieutenant’s Fund, which was voted for schools without 
any distinction of a religious character ? — It was from that fund. 

4606. What description of persons have been appointed the masters of those 
schools ? — I have selected three schools within the diocese, and I have appointed 
these as model schools ; the persons conducting these schools have been well 
educated, and conduct them in an excellent manner. Every master whom 
I recommended to take charge of schools in the other parts of the diocese, shall 
spend three months at least under one of these approved masters, and bring a 
certificate of competency from him. 

4607. Do you know where those masters who are employed by you as instructors 
and masters of the model schools were educated ? — They were educated at Kildare- 
place. 

4608. What system of instruction is given in those schools ; the question 
alludes particularly to the literary instruction ? — The children are taught to spell 
and read upon the system of Lancaster, with the improvements that have been 
lately introduced into that system by Pestalozzi and others ; they are taught also 
book-keeping, mensuration, geometry and a portion of algebra ; some of them 
learn various branches of mathematics. In most instances the masters are capable 
of teaching what I have now mentioned. 

4609. Is there a great disposition amongst the Irish peasantry to apply them- 
selves to exact science ? — It is very remarkable how great a proportion of them 
seem delighted with mathematical knowledge, and to have a particular turn of 
mind and fondness for it. 

4610. Are the children who are in these schools received gratuitously, or do 
they pay anything towards the expense of their education? — In each of the towns 
there is a free school. In the country parishes the children generally pay, but 
paupers are sent to the school by the priest who pays privately to the master a 
certain sum for them, and they pass among the other scholars, not as paupers, but 
as persons paying; so we seek to screen from the children the wants of their 
fellows lest one class should look down upon the other with something like dis- 
regard. 

4611. Do you conceive that, as far as the system can be made applicable, the 
pay system is a better one than the system of mere charity ? — Vastly better, where 
it can be made available ; but in towns where the population is considerable, and 
the number of poor great, you must have a free school. 

4612. Can you state about the number of children in the course of education 
in those schools ? — It is always in proportion to the population of the place ; some 
districts are thickly peopled, others are not so ; some chapels have large districts 
attached to them, others have a smaller district. 

4613. Is there any system of religious instruction connected with the literary 
instruction of the children? — Always. It is a rule with me, and with alb the 
bishops of the Catholic Church, that literary instruction ought always to be united 
with religious instruction ; in fact, we make the teaching of religion the first con- 
sideration in the education of youth. 

4614. Is there any regulation in those schools that excludes the children of 
Protestants wholly from the benefit of education? — None whatever; from the 
commencement of my sharing in the management of schools, I have been very 
careful to exclude all rules that would make a distinction between children on 
account of their religion, and to encourage the union of children of different 
religious opinions as much as I could in the same schools, but unfortunately 
my views have not been the views of men of influence. 

4615. Then, if a system of common education for children of the different reli- 
gious persuasions could be adopted with the assent of the different sects, do you 
consider that that would be more advantageous than a separate system of education 

for 
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I 1 j do not see how any man, wishing well to the public peace, and who 

Ireland as his country, can think that that peace can ever be permanently 
hlfehed, or t h e prosperity of the country ever well secured, if children are sepa- 
eS 3 1 at the commencement of life on account of their religious opinions. I do 
ra know any measure which would prepare the way for a better feeling in Ireland 
n0t un iting children at an early age, and bringing them up in the same school, 

1 d'nff them to commune with one another, and to form those little intimacies and 
fVndships, which often subsist through life. Children thus united know and love 
r 'rh other, as children brought up together always will ; and to separate them is, 

[ think, to destroy some of the finest feelings in the breasts of men. 

.616. Have you seen any experiment of united education of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, which has led you to think that the system is practicable as well 
a s desirable ? — I do not know any difficulty attending it. I recollect, when making 
return to the Commissioners of Education Inquiry from Carlow of all the schools 
in it, I do not recollect there was one found wherein there were not Catholics and 
Protestants educating together, although the majority of teachers and scholars were 
Catholics. 

46x7. Did that apply to the schools under your own superintendence; — 
Certainly. 

461 B. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what is the descrip- 
tion of religious instruction which is given in the schools under your superintend- 
ence ? — I drew up, and caused to be printed and circulated amongst the clergy, 
1 believe in 1 822, a year or two after I became bishop, and as soon as I had time 
to turn my attention to the subject, a number of rules, which are, I believe, 
observed generally. These rules require that the school commence with prayer, 
unless where Protestants and Catholics happen to be united, as objections are taken 
to their joining in prayer. Next, that the Catholic children be instructed in their 
catechism, which is an abridgment of Christian doctrine whereby they learn the 
Gospel morality and truth, in the way of question and answer. Then the literary 
instruction of the children proceeds. In the afternoon prayer is said, and a lec- 
ture read by the master, or by one of the scholars, out of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and an exposition of that passage also read from some approved religious 
book, one or two of w hich books I named as fit to be used in the school for that 




purpose. 

4619. Is this religious instruction you have described, given by the master of 
the school ? — The catechetical instruction is thus given ; the children are assembled 
in class, the master holds the catechism in his hand, and questions each of the 
children. Then the religious instruction for the afternoon is commenced by a joint 
prayer, after which the master himself or some boy who has made a proficiency in 
reading, reads a chapter out of the Old or New Testament, the children all standing 
while it is read ; they then resume their seats, and the master reads a chapter of 
comment upon the scripture, or an exposition, whereby the morality of it is 
explained and inculcated in language suited to the capacity of the children. 

4620. Is there any thing in your system which renders it imperative upon the 
Protestant children to attend this religious instruction if it should be considered 
inexpedient? — No, if the parent or child objects. 

4621. Then are the Committee to understand that there is in fact a scripture and 
religious class in every school, but that it is not compulsory upon any person to 
attend that class if he has a conscientious objection to do so ? — Those who have 
a conscientious objection to do so, are not obliged to attend, but as all the children 
of Roman Catholics are bound to learn the Christian doctrine, and I have charge of 
them, I desire that all those children do attend ; but with regard to persons of another 
persuasion, I do not interfere at all with them. If they or their parents be unwil- 
Hng, or if any objection be made to it, such children are not required to attend. 

4622. With this religious instruction, is there coupled necessarily and essentially 
[he reading of certain parts of Scripture? — It is prescribed as a part of the religious 
•nstruction to be given each day to all the children. 

4623. And in each school throughout your diocese? — And in each school over 
"hich I have control, for I printed the rules before mentioned in 1822, and sent 
copies of them to each clergyman, or gave to them that general circulation which 
a Regulation emanating from the bishop of a diocese ought to have, and at my 
visitation of the parishes, I inquire into the state of education in the several schools, 
an d the clergy report upon it to me. Sometimes the rules are not so regularly 
observed as I would wish, but however, such is the rule, and such is the observance. 

054- 3 K 3 4624. Are 
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4624. Are there any lending libraries connected with any of those schools ? 

I cannot say connected with any of the schools ; but I have had in each ch 
throughout the diocese, from the same period, a parochial library, as it is call j 
and this consists of a great number of volumes of religious works. After di ' ’ 
service on Sundays, a person appointed to that office by the parish priest on* 06 
his bookcase and distributes to such of the parishioners as apply for them,' one 
more of those books ; he takes down the names of the borrower and leaves tlT 
book with him a- fortnight or a month, and then receives it back and lends anothe^ 
They who can afford to do so, pay 1 d. per month for the use of each book a \ 
this forms a fund for the purchase of additional books. They are lent to the n 0 
gratis. 0r 

4625. At whose expense were those libraries formed ? — At the expense of the 
parish. On my first visitation, I explained to the people at considerable length 
in every chapel, the great advantages of a library of this kind, how necessary it Wa j 
to diffuse widely religious knowledge, and that the establishment of libraries was 
amongst the best means of doing so. I then desired, that upon the Sunday aft er 
my visitation, the priest would make a collection of money from the parishioners 
and from the sums so collected purchase a stock of books, thus the libraries were 
originally formed ; they have since received additions in consequence of monthly 
contributions, and I do not know any institution which has produced so much moral 
good in the country. 

4626. Has the description of books improved within late years in Ireland, avail- 
able for such purposes? — Yes, there is at present a great facility of procuring 
religious books ; they are now sold at a price so low as to place them within the 
reach of the poorest person. 

4627. Have you ever made use of any of the books that are printed by the 
Kildare-place institution? — Until latterly when another institution was formed, with 
which I am personally connected, and which supplies books at a cheaper rate, I often 
recommended that purchases of school books should be made at Kildare-place 
such purchases have been frequently made, so that their books are found every 
where throughout my diocese. 

4628. Did you see any objection to the use of those books in the schools of 
the country ? — I have looked into a great many of them as a matter of course, to 
ascertain whether they contained anything that was not consistent with the religion 
of Catholics, and I never met with anything to which I could reasonably object in 
any one of them. 

4629. Do you not conceive that the books for the use of schools in Ireland, 
might be advantageously extended to give instruction in matters of domestic economy 
and improved agriculture, and a knowledge of the practical arts of life, w hich are 
calculated to raise and excite the industrious habits of the people ? — There is nothing 
I am more desirous of at the present moment, than to see such books put into the 
hands of children at school. I once took the liberty of applying to the Honourable 
Chairman of this Committee, begging to know whether there could be in Ireland 
a reprint of some of the tracts proposed to be published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which might be used in our schools. I found that 
was not practicable. I did myself intend to compile some small works of that 
kind for the use of schools, but finding that they were likely to be published by 
persons much more competent, I gave up that notion. I refer to this only to 
show my great anxiety to see such books in use in schools in Ireland. I think 
small treatises, which would explain to children the principles of agriculture, the 
mode of planting trees, of cleaning land and corn, the keeping and cure of cattle, 
the management of bees, and the internal economy of a house, but particularly 
containing exhortations to sobriety and incessant labour, illustrated by domestic 
examples. Tracts compiled with these views, and for these objects, and used in 
schools, would be of exceeding great value to the rising generation. 

4630. Do you not think that one of the desirable objects that would also be 
obtained by those means would be that of illustrating to the labouring classes and 
particularly to artizans, the evil effects of those combinations which have so much 
retarded and checked industry in Ireland? — If artizans particularly could be 
so convinced, very great advantages would result both to themselves and to the 
community at large, for their combinations are most injurious to the public interest. 
Ihe week before I left home, I spent a few days in Kilkenny, on a visit with the 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory. They were at that time disposing in that city oi a fund 
of 300 /. or 400 1 . raised for the relief of the poor. There was a question of setting 
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ork the unemployed weavers, which led to my inquiry into some particulars Rig |, t Rev . 
t0 . '' re(Tar d to them. It was the opinion, however, of these gentlemen then con- James Doyle, 

Wlt • c that the combinations amongst that description of tradespeople were the D. D. 

V h^f cause of the almost extinction of the blanket manufacture in Kilkenny ; and V 

c . 1 I, t he citizens were then obliged to relieve them out of the public funds, these 4 June, 
Veavers themselves were the cause of their own misfortunes ; for as soon as they 1 3 °‘ 
discovered that a manufacturer had obtained a contract for making blankets, or 
that there was a demand for goods, they immediately struck, and would not work 
unless for very high prices : hence the manufacturers were unable to enter into con- 
tracts lest they should be disappointed, or that too high wages would be extorted 
from them, and the consequence was that the manufacture went down altogether. 

4(531. Do you consider those combinations amongst the artizans and manu- 
facturers one of the most serious difficulties to the extension of manufacturing 
industry in Ireland ? — It is one of the great obstacles to it ; and I am very confi- 
dent that the diffusion of knowledge before mentioned would tend very much to 
remedy the evil ; I say this from some experience, because at one time, in the county 
of Kildare, there was a number of weavers who had struck, and were at variance 
w ith their employers. I, who felt a great interest in their welfare, went to the place, 
and a deputation from those weavers waited upon me. They submitted to me 
their rules and regulations ; I reasoned with them for a long time, and explained to 
them their own interest, they entered into my views, and from that time, (four or 
five years ago) to this, there has been no combination in that district. There was 
also a colliery in a remote and mountainous district of the county of Kilkenny, 
where a like disagreement occurred. I went to it and reasoned with the labouring 
people, endeavouring to show what their real interests were, and both they and 
their employer immediately acceded to my proposal, and from that time to this 
there has been no interruption to the works in that place. The result in both these 
cases was not owing to any personal influence I had with these people, half so much 
as to my making them understand what their true interests were ; and if the people 
had been well educated, I am sure my interposition would have been quite 
unnecessary, as the evil which that interposition removed would never have 
existed. 

4632. Is not there a combination among them called the L^nion of Trades, which 
enables them to accumulate funds for a provision in times when they stood out 
against their employers ? — There is a union of trades ; that is, each trade is 
united, and sometimes the different trades unite with each other, and raise consider- 
able funds, which funds are often employed for good as well as for bad purposes, 
and therefore I think it would be right to let the union subsist. 

4633. Is not that fund, though it may be available for useful purposes, some- 
times diverted to purposes of another nature, namely, to enable them to carry their 
combination into effect by standing out against their employers, at times when they 
strike for wages ? — Very often that does happen. 

4634- Do not you think that the effect of such combinations would be assisted 
if there was a compulsory system of assessment for those who were out of employ- 
ment; and would not a compulsory system of assessment lead to some of the same 
consequences that you have described as resulting from the fund w-hich is collected 
by those societies ? — I think a compulsory system of assessment, such as I have 
submitted, is free altogether from that charge, on this account, that it carefully pre- 
cludes the poor from having a claim of right to support, and leaves them entirely 
dependent upon their own good conduct, and upon the good-will and discretion of 
the committee. 



4635- Are you acquainted with the system on which the Kildare-place Society 
curry on their schools ? — Yes, tolerably well ; I witness it as it is exemplified in my 
°wn schools every day. 

4636. In the schools which are managed under, your superintendence, and 
conducted upon your rules, do you consider their system to be applicable to the 
education of both Protestants and Catholics equally ? — Their system of course is 
not ; because their rule excludes religious instruction, which we require as an essen- 
bal part of education. Then as a substitute for that religious instruction, their 
system requires the reading of the Sacred Scriptures by children who have acquired 
suitable proficiency, without note or comment. There are in that system two 
inconveniences, as they regard us : the first is, that it excludes religious instruction 
ln tlla t shape and manner in which we think it necessary to have it given to young 
n< tender minds, namely, catechetical instruction by way of question and answer ; 
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and in the second place, it is inconsistent with our notions of conveying scrinf 
knowledge, to give the Scriptures to a child to read, leaving him to form uponrtT 
sacred text what notion he pleases. Therefore, as their rule excludes all comm ^ 
whether oral or written, upon the Scriptures, we who maintain that the Div' 01 ’ 
Revelation is to be interpreted by the Church, cannot at any time agree with th 
Whilst those rules therefore exist, the one excluding catechetical instruction, 
the other prescribing the reading of the Scriptures without note or comment' 111°' 
system can never make any progress in Ireland ; but if it were freed from tho»! 
inconveniences, it would be hard to devise a system better calculated to e ff p S ? 
good. ect 

4637. Then your objection to that system is not to the reading of the Scriptm> 
as such, but to the mode in which, and the discipline under which, Scripture reading 
is given ? — Most certainly not to the reading of the Scriptures themselves, f 0 j 
I prescribe that they be read in all our schools ; and the various memorials' p r J 
sented by the Catholic bishops in Ireland to successive Lords Lieutenants there 
and the various petitions presented on their behalf to Parliament, show that they 
have at all times wished for religious instruction, as the basis of education in 
schools, which religious instruction, in their opinion, should consist in part of 
reading the Sacred Scriptures ; so that upon that subject there can be no doubt 
what our doctrine and discipline is. We have laboured very much to make it 
known to every one, and to remove the impression which unfortunately prevailed 
generally in England, that the Catholic priesthood and prelacy were opposed to 
Scriptural education, than which no greater calumny was ever sought to be affixed 
upon the character of men. 

4638. Have there been any late editions of the Scriptures published in Ireland 
under the superintendence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy? — Yes, one very 
lately ; a stereotype edition ; which has enabled booksellers to vend a very excellent 
edition of the Bible at so low a price as 16$. bound. 

4639. W as that edition printed in a cheap manner, for general circulation, under 
the superintendence of the Roman Catholic bishops ? — Most certainly, with their 
approbation ; for we had previously to that many editions of the Scriptnres, but 
some of these editions were in a large shape, having notes appended ; but we had 
no one of them so cheap as to place the whole of the sacred volume within the 
reach of the poorer people ; therefore this edition was procured in order that the 
whole Bible might be accessible to persons of verv limited means. 

4640. Has the sale ot this edition of the Scriptures extended ? — Very much 
extended, certainly. 

4641. You are aware that in the Roman Catholic editions of the Scriptures there 
were many notes, some of which were considered to be objectionable and offensive 
to persons of another persuasion ; in the late edition to which you have referred, 
have any of those notes to which such objection was taken been expunged ? — All 
the notes to which objections were at any time taken, have been expunged, not only 
from this last edition, but from several previous editions, from the time when those 
notes were first brought under the observation of the Catholic bishops ; they were 
expunged before I was bishop. I heard of an unauthorized edition of the New 
Testament being published by some person, wherein some of those notes were 
preserved, and which caused a great outcry ; but, however, we were no more 
responsible for that edition than if it had been printed in Calcutta. The discipline 
of our church requires that no printer shall publish the sacred Scriptures unless 
with the approbation of the ordinary of the place ; and no ordinary of ours in 
Ireland has granted a license for the publication of the Scriptures with these objec- 
tionable notes for a time long previous to my being of that body. 

4642. Have you seen a Report from the Select Committee of this House on the 
subject of Education ? — I have. 

4643. What is your opinion with respect to the practicability of the plan recom- 
mended by that Committee ? — The plan in all its detail is not now present to my 
mind ; but I read the whole Report with a great deal of attention, and thought 
much upon it; and though there were several points in it which did not meet my 
views, still I w as very ready to accede to the plan of education proposed in it, if 
Parliament had been pleased to adopt it. 

4644. Did not the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, in a subsequent session, 
petition the House to carry the principles of that Report into effect, as being likely 
to lead to a tranquillization of the public mind upon the subject, and to extend 
beneficially the school education amongst the poor ? — They did ; and I was oue of 
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• hops whose names were signed to that petition. But in doing so, I might, as 
the bisn ^ t j lin k t h ere were some matters in it which did not fully coincide with 
I salt ? . but, at the same time, it was as free perhaps from defects, and contained 
my vl< fr V a ’ s ma ny useful provisions as could be proposed to Parliament with any 

in itse c c ndi a measurp thmncrh. considering the state of narties in 

pros | 



SC ct of carrying such a measure through, considering the state of parties in 
P 1 tUat time 




t* land at that time. . 

R e, V - H as the present system under which the Parliamentary grants are admi- 
• f ed, in your opinion, tended to promote the cause of education generally in 

? I believe it is well known to every member of Parliament, that the public 

fds that are now, and have been for years past, given to a certain society in 
nblin to promote the education of the poor in Ireland, are applied to the building 
d improving and supporting of schools which are frequented by few or none of 
a “ Ro man Catholic population. Then, no doubt, those funds have contributed to 
Ihe advancement of the cause of education amongst people who are not of our 
hurch • but to us they have been useless : indeed, if they had been merely useless, 
t do not think we should have complained ; but they have been sources of number- 
less jealousies and conflicts between inferiors and superiors, sometimes of persecution 
bv landlords of their tenants, and of ill-will on the part of the tenants towards the 
landlord ; altogether, they have been productive of so much evil and discord, as 
I think it would be most desirable to put an end to. 

4646- If the parochial vestries, constituted either upon the plan you have described, 
or upon some other plan that Parliament might approve of, had given to them the 
power of building and supporting parochial schoolhouses throughout Ireland, do you 
think that that would be a more advantageous system for the purposes of education, 
than a system of education founded upon Parliamentary grants, assuming that the 
tax should be defrayed by the landlord ? — I must premise, that I think a fund 
issuing immediately from the Treasury, and not levied off the parishes, might be 
better°applied if it were put in a course of good management ; but leaving out of 
view that question, upon which the Committee are much better judges than I could 
pretend to be, I think, if the vestry of the parish was elected in the manner that 
I have mentioned, the fund would, of necessity almost, be well managed. But if 
the fund were to be raised and applied, suppose, only by those who have now votes 
under the Tithe Composition Act, under which Act I find that one man in a parish 
very often can influence all, or nearly all the votes, then the plan ot maintaining 
schools by vote of vestry would not be good ; for if those only who have a right to 
vote under the Tithe Composition Act, had the power of assessing the parish for the 
support of schools, abuses would inevitably arise ; but if you multiply the electors 
in the parish, then I think that system would be very good. 

4647. Supposing that in those schools you have described in your own diocese, 
a similar mode of instruction were adopted for the Protestant, namely, that he had 
the means of being instructed in his catechism as the Roman Catholic has in the 
catechism of his church, if this system were strictly applied to Protestants, combined 
with similar advantages to the Roman Catholic children, should you see any objection 
to such a provision ? — I see no objection whatever to a provision being made tor the 
same kind of instruction being given to the Protestant child which is now given to 
the Roman Catholic child ; and if any measure of that kind was adopted, I do not 
think it would meet with objections in Ireland from almost any quarter. 

4648. Would you propose that the same person should give religious instruction 
to the children of both persuasions ?— No ; that never can be done with advantage ; 
the professor of one religion is never fit to teach another religion. In many schools 
I find it useful now' to have a master and an assistant ; wherever that happens, you 
might have one of them a Catholic and the other a Protestant ; so that when the 
master happened to be a Protestant, I would have the assistant a Catholic, and by 
that means all the difficulty would be obviated ; but where that arrangement could 
not be made, if the master happened to be a Protestant, let the Catholic clergyman of 
the place appoint either a boy from amongst the scholars, or some other person, 
to give the religious instruction to the Catholic children ; and where the master 
happened to be a Catholic, let the parson of the parish appoint either a boy lrom 
amongst the scholars, or another person, to give the catechetical and religious 
instruction to the Protestant children. 

4649. Do you think that would be a convenient course to pursue, to appoint a 
c bild to instruct other children in spiritual matters? — In our system of education we 
find that monitors often teach fully as well as the master, and I have no doubt that 
in almost every school, when once well established, you would find monitors as 
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capable, or very nearly so, of teaching the catechism, and conveying relit,- 
instruction, as the master. J ° u & ,0 Us 

4650. Do you combine with these schools, Sunday schools in your parish k 
pels? — Yes; then all the children from the different districts of the parish c a ' 
together, and, after Divine service, are arranged in classes, and a society 

we call “ The Society of the Christian Doctrine,” and which exists in every parkk 
teach the children under the superintendence of the clergyman. V Is ”> 

4651. Therefore, in addition to the instruction by the Catholic monitors upon tu 

school days, according to the hypothesis you have proposed, you would have a forth 
religious instruction on the Sunday under the superintendence of a spiritual ad vis* 
— Certainly. ber • 

4652. Would you confine spiritual instruction in the school to the catechisms f 

the respective churches? — No ; in the morning the catechism is taught ; and in t k 
afternoon a chapter of the sacred Scripture is read, with the commentary. With 6 
the school begins with prayer and catechetical instruction; where there is an objectio** 
to prayer, on account of children of different religious opinions composing the school 
the prayer is omitted. Then the roll is called, and the boys go to their reading and 
writing. At three or four o’clock, or at whatever hour the school is broken up the 
children assemble to hear the Scriptures read, and to hear comments upon that 
Scripture also read. c 

4653* Would there be any difficulty in forming a prayer that would be unob- 
jectionable to both churches ? — I saw a copy of a correspondence which seems to 
have taken place between a gentleman now in this town and the Catholic archbishop 
of Tuam, and Sir Francis Lynch Blosse ; it would seem that these gentlemen have 
agreed upon a mode of prayer, and hymn, to be used by all the children in their 
schools ; whether a plan of that kind could be universally adopted or not I should 
take time to think before I could give an opinion. 

4654- Have you ever heard that a similar plan was adopted by the bishop of 
Limerick, Dr. Jebb, and the Roman Catholic bishop in the same diocese? — I did 
not hear that. The whole of the Protestant liturgy is, with some exceptions and 
alterations, a transcript from ours ; in fact the liturgy was formed from the old liturgies 
of Durham and Lincoln, and some other old liturgies, I believe, those of York and 
Bangor, all which were previously in use in the Catholic church ; so that there is 
nothing in the present liturgy of the English church which is not taken from ours 
with some modifications. 

4655. Do not you think that the difficulties and jealousies which have existed 
and which still to a certain degree exist, upon the subject of education, are diminishing 
m their nature, and that the tendency is that they should disappear as public opinion 
advances and as religious differences diminish ?— They have diminished as to schools, 
but it is by a total separation of Catholics from Protestants. 

4656. Therefore you do not think that an ultimate extinction, under the present 
system, can be looked to from the mere progress of opinion ?— It can never happen 
that a difference in the religious instruction of Catholic and Protestant children 
can cease, unless we cease to be Roman Catholics, or unless the other party cease 
to be Protestants, because we differ upon principle, and a principle which, with us, 
is as sacred as our religion. 

4657. Then the manner in which the inconveniences of the present system are 
corrected seems to be by a separation of the children, and the consequence of an 
improved system would be a union of the children in the course of education ?— 
Certainly. 

4658. Would it be impossible to allow all the children to read the Scriptures 
together in some early part of the days’ instruction, leaving the respective teachers 
to enforce it afterwards according to their respective duties ? — I fear, if that rule 
were adopted, it would give occasion to much inconvenience, and perhaps disputes ; 
for this reason, that the authorized version of the Scriptures in England is not 
admitted by us as correct, and our version of the Scriptures differs from it in some 
things, and therefore we might not agree. Protestants might not be satisfied to 
have our version used, and we might be unwilling to have the Protestant version 
used ; therefore, I think the better way would be to separate the children at the 
time of giving religious instruction. 

4659. Is not the Protestant version used in many schools now, where Catholic 
children attend ?— As far as my knowledge goes, no Catholic children attend at that 
part ot the instruction where the Scriptures are read in schools conducted by Protest- 
an s. t present the Catholics and Protestants of my diocese are mixed very much 
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aY-schooIs, scarcely at all in the schools under the Kildare-place Society ; but 
in 1 ver they are united, Catholic children are exempted from reading the Pro- 
w ^ ere . vers ion of the Scriptures, and vice versd the Protestant children are 
te ^ te( , f r om reading the Catholic version where the master happens to be a 

^ at fi6c) C In those cases, in which the Roman Catholics and Protestants are united 
a r the Kildare-place system, is not the tendency rather to leave the Roman 
r” tholic who withdraws from the Scripture lesson without any means of religious 
• struction at all ? — Certainly ; and as catechetical instruction is excluded, if he 
lD ‘thdraw from the reading of the Scriptures, he receives no religious instruction. 
wl 4.661. As you would have no school without religious instruction, and as you 
ould wish that the Roman Catholic and Protestant children should be educated 
t aether, and neither to interfere with the faith of the other, how can spiritual 
instruction j n Slic h schools be given ? — It could be given ; because the children 
might be separated for the religious instruction, and to so separate them would be 
feasible. If it could not be done otherwise, the Catholic children could 
receive religious instruction three days in the week, and the Protestant the three 
other days. There would be always means found to obviate inconveniences of that 



Right Rev. 
James Doyle, 
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4662. As in a great part of the country schools you could not expect to have 
more than one master, would not, in such schools, the spiritual instruction of one 
denomination be left to the monitors ? — It certainly would, in that case, be left in 
general to monitors, or to such persons as the clergyman would appoint to give it. 

4663. In the plan you proposed yesterday, you stated that the relief to able- 
bodied persons should be given at the discretion and in the form which the parochial 
committee might think fit ; if you found that in England the relief to able-bodied 
persons had been granted in different forms, in some places in the form of money, 
and in others in the form of work, and that when it was given in the form of 
work it had acted beneficially, that the poor had seldom come except in cases of 
extreme want, but that when it had been granted in the form of money it had acted 
rather as an inducement to the people to seek it, and had caused many abuses ; 
would you not say, that it was preferable to confine the given relief to the able- 
bodied in the form of work ? — Whenever work could be found I would think it 
a duty, and I would have no objection to make it imperative upon the committee to 
give it in the form of work ; but it might happen, that in some cases no public 
work could be had, and that there would be no means of relieving the poor unless 
by giving them money, I would not, therefore, disable the committee from giving 
relief in money if employment could not be found. 

4664. You contemplate then, that in all cases they should, in the first place, 
direct their minds to endeavour most assiduously to obtain work, and merely to give 
it in money in cases where it w ? as impossible to obtain it? — Yes. 

4665. Leaving the relief to be afforded by the parochial committees entirely to 
their discretion, would you feel assured that that committee would execute their 
duty, and would give all the relief that might be reasonably required?— Upon that 
subject, I for my own part have no doubt ; I think the committee, in all cases of 
real distress wherein the feelings of humanity or of public interest required it, would 
relieve those who ought to get relief : and I also think that their discretion, and 
their interest, would lead them to withhold relief in all cases, and from all persons, 
to whom it could not with prudence be given. I would confide so far in the com- 
mittees, considering the persons who would elect them, and the class from which 
they would be elected. Considering, I say, the composition of the committee, 
consisting of the clergymen and senior magistrate, with six other resident rate- 
payers; considering their knowledge of, and personal acquaintance with the 
claimants, also their personal interest in preserving good order in the parish, and in 
sparing their own properties from excessive taxation, I would, I say, look to those 
committees, on account of their composition and character, as capable of admi- 
nistering wisely and providently any funds that would be entrusted to them. 

4666. Would you oblige every parish or district to appoint such a committee 
invested with such a power of assessment? — Unquestionably; I mentioned before 
that I would not pretend to say whether it might be better to appoint a committee 
for every parish, as the parishes originally stood, or as they are now united, or whether 
>t would be better, in one town or city comprising several parishes, to have one 
committee for the whole town, or to have as many committees as there might be 
parishes in the town or city. 
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4667. CAN you inform the Committee what have been the consequences 

state of agriculture of the opening of the canal, to which your former evid the 
referred?— I can with regard to the improvement of the ground, and particular! 
immense district of hogs which the Grand Canal passes through; the arable ““ 
has considerably increased, and the extensive bogs through which the canal 0<i 
have subsided from 30 to 35 feet, partly by drainage and cutting of turf ■ the fa T* 
given to the conveyance of turf by canal for the supply of Dublin has been v 
instrumental to the improvement which has taken place in the bogs through wvl 
it is cut, and the cut out bog now yields excellent crops, and gives employment . 
a great number of the labouring class. The bogs between Tullamoore and Shaun ° 
Harbour is now affording employment to from 400 to .500 persons in the mak ”" 
of bricks. It is a very singular fact, that where a bog has been cut down to ? 
clay, you generally find good earth for making bricks ; and great part of the sunn! 
of bricks used in Dublin is procured from the bog districts. ^ 

4668. Do you mean that before the opening of the canal, there was not that 
great employment, but that incident to the opening of the canal that great demand 
for labour has been produced ? — Decidedly so ; the numbered boats on the canal 
exceed 800, and of that number from 400 to 500 are constantly employed tradino 
on the canal, which gives employment to upwards of 1,000 persons of the labouring 
class, independent of the vast number of that description of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the vicinity of the canal, and the number of artificers and 
labourers in constant employment in the keeping the locks and banks of 
canal in good order : the number of men daily employed in the extensive limestone 
and other quarries connected with the canal and its trade, and those in making bricks 
and cutting turf, may be fairly estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000 persons. 

4009. What was the value of this land prior to the opening of the canal, and 
what is it now.— A great portion of the bog ground was taken by inquisition at 
a farthing an acre in fee, and a great portion of it is now set at from 30s. to 40* 
an acre; and the ground suited for cutting turf for the Dublin market, sets now 
at from bs. to 8 s. a perch. 

4670. Has there been any improvement in the habits of the people in their habi- 
tations, and their mode of life ? — Very considerable ; particularly during the last 20 
years that I have been a director. 0 

T 1 f 671 : HaVC y0U the report of the en g* neer on the present state of the canal?— 
I have two reports. ' 

[The witness delivered in the same, which were read as follows ;] 

ci o- “ Grand Canal House, Dublin, 

<<T n • , “ 30th April 1830. 

* otatP r a ^u haV,n S referred P art of your letter to me, in which you required 

CanTTELIJ h’TTTS 1 '!“* has ,ak “ P lace in consequence oi !he 
Canal, 1 beg to submit the following ideas which I have committed to Hauer 

;P°a“ aDd Sh ° uld 1 “cur .0 me, I shall further taspl on you 

by a renewal of my correspondence. F ^ 

faithful* servantj erimi ““ me ' dear Sir ' your much obliged end 



Nicholas Fanning, Esq. London.” 



(signed) 



! John Stokes." 



manure to and the S f t0 , the country at lar S e b y the facility °f transporting 

“be l„il t to fh f ■ f ’ r0dUCe , ot ,he lands m “" s «f t* Grand Canal! 

SofS^Sfr^,f ta '?, Un ^ rat ‘" di,, 6 Particularly to the more remote 
coTnties of capital ; instances of which can be full, proved in the 

the most unoist ?n!n Q ! ee “!“ d S e Kin g' 5 Count y. where my authority is of 
50 to 60 miles hv m ° cba J acter ’ 'bat land can be manured at a distance from 
three miles and /h iTi? ° f t l( - ra iial, upon the same or rather less terms than 
S, comoLed ,ri,h l fr ° m , Dablin - Bat ‘ bia is a small portion of its 
district’s of boe thronvl,'' h h- h I? 1 ™ 1 con “ ,r y b y the draining of immense 
Shannon and fo th! “ * hlc J the canal has passed in its direction to the river 
about 4 s’ or ° y , of Ga J'’ ay - 1 believe it to be a well-known fact, that 

j y rs ago, when Mr. Smeaton, who was well known as a celebrated 

English 
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English engineer, was called upon to inspect the proposed line of canal then in 
contempl at * on to the river Shannon, he declared, upon inspection of the first por- 
tion of the great bog of Allen, connected with the foot of the hill of Downing’s 
on the west side, and through which the line lay, that the work was altogether im- 
practicable ; as he had probably never before seen such an object as a high and 
wet shaking bog. The report coming from such high authority, considerably 
affected the affairs of the Company ; and some time elapsed before the public mind 
was satisfied with the speculation, or their fears were abated. But after encoun- 
tering considerable difficulties in the then infant state of treating bog excavation, 
the canal was notwithstanding carried on through the southern and eastern branches 
of the bog of Allen, by Robertstown, Blackwood, and Ballinafa Graigs, and Wood 
of Allen, to Tickerwin. It may here be remarked, what has been the effect pro- 
duced by such cutting through unprofitable bog? The reply can be made trumpet- 
tongued for similar improvements to extensive bogs in this country. The bog at 
Robertstown has subsided from 30 to 35 feet perpendicular ; and that portion of it 
immediately connected with the village of Robertstown, which at the period of 
Mr. Smeaton’s visit was probably never crossed by human being, and when sold to 
the Grand Canal Company at a nominal rent of one farthing per acre, has latterly 
been set for turf-cutting, where it can be procured contiguous to the canal, at the 
rate of 10 s. per square perch, or 80/. per acre ; which circumstance is only attri- 
butable to the bog being cut aw ay, and the consequent scarcity of the best descrip- 
tion of that kind of fuel, which this bog is after being completely drained, and in 
proportion to the cutting that has taken place. Patches, nay, small fields of oats, 
potatoes and good feeding ground, are now to be seen on either side of the 
canal. 

“ As the canal advanced, it was next to pass through the high bogs of Carbiny and 
Edenderry, which has for several miles subsided from 20 to 30 feet perpendicular ; 
and on a great extent of this bog considerable cultivation has taken place. Such 
has been the uniform effect upon the entire bog through which the canal passes to 
the river Shannon. The towns of Edenderry and Tullamoore have reaped the benefit 
of this navigation to an extent scarcely to be credited, particularly the latter, which, 
from being a paltry and insignificant village, is now the most respectable and wealthy 
town in the King’s County. In continuation, the canal has passed through the 
very wet and extensive bog of Pullough and Gillen, lying between Tullamoore and 
the river Shannon. This bog, for a large portion of it, upon an average has sub- 
sided about 26 feet ; and in progress of which, discovered to its present numerous 
inhabitants an almost inexhaustible stratum of fine brick clay, with which many 
millions of bricks are now manufactured, and sent by canal to the Dublin market ; 
thereby giving employment to numerous families, where a few years ago the same 
surface (to use an expression of a witness examined upon the inquisition) “ would 
bog a snipe.* ” Crops of grass and corn are now raised in all the little vallies of 
this bog, and on its entire skirt north side of the canal, w here the drainage became 
into early operation and profit. After passing the river Shannon, the canal proceeds 
to Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway, through the great hog of Kylemon, Clonfert 
and Kelly’s Grove ; and as this bog was so very wet, that in laying out this line of 
canal, which is but a very recent work, the men were obliged to pass over it upon 
planks placed in succession. That it has subsided to the expectations of the 
resident engineer who superintended the progress of the work, I beg leave to 
refer to his Report, written so long back as November 1828, which accompanies 
this. 

“ On the south and western branch of the Grand Canal to Monastereven and 
Athy, an off-branch by a magnificent aqueduct over the river Barrow has recently 
been extended to the town of Mountmellick by Portarlington, in the Queen’s 
County ; a work that will unquestionably prove productive generally to the agricul- 
turist and to the manufacturer in the former of those towns ; the raw material being 
easily conveyed to, and the manufactured article from that town to Dublin. The 
benefit of the entire of this extensive navigation to the country has manifested 
itself in every perch through which it has passed. Corn, flour, cattle, provisions of 
e very class and kind, constantly pouring into the capital of this country to be for- 
warded to every part of England, according to the demand, an instance of which 
passed before my eyes, of no less than 1 3 large boats laden with heavy cattle for 
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the English market, passed through the first lock yesterday, in the afternoon of the 
third day, from the vicinity of Banagher, on the river Shannon and Shannon Har- 
bour, a distance exceeding 80 miles. 

“ (signed) John Stokes, 

“ Engineer Grand Canal.” 



“ P. S . — I beg to apologize for omitting a matter of considerable importance in 
the general improvement of the bogs in Ireland ; namely, that upon opening the 
usual tap drains, necessary when laying but the canals for execution, there is uni- 
formly a stratum of limestone, gravel or marl discovered, either of which forms the 
very best description of manure for reclaiming the surface of red bog in particular, 
and enabling it to give excellent oats, potatoes, and good grass ground when laid 
down. 



(signed) J. 5 .” 



“ Dear Sir, Grand Canal House, 5 May 1830. 

“ Alderman M ‘Kenny this day read an extract from your letter of the 3d instant, 
in which you require a fuller explanation than my last, as to the benefits derived to 
the agriculturist and to the country from the formation and extension of the canal. 

I beg in reply to state, that the benefits of the navigation are manifest even now to 
the older parts of the line, where many mills have been erected during the last 20 
years, receiving corn from the remote parts of the canal and river Shannon, and 
manufacturing such for the Dublin market ; these benefits have increased with the 
growing value of its uses and effects, daily obtained as it extended through the 
country, large and valuable farms in the possession of two Scotch gentlemen of 
the name of Rait, in the neighbourhood of Edenderry, have risen to a pitch 
scarcely to be credited ; they possess from 500 to 700 Irish acres of ground, and 
annually have about 200 acres of it under potatoes, and as much under corn ; the 
quantity of manure brought by these gentlemen from Dublin perhaps exceeds 7,000 
tons. The entire produce of these extensive farms, consisting of potatoes, corn and 
cattle, are transferred by canal to Dublin, and manure in return. Ground in the 
neighbourhood of Tullamoore, and on the verge of the canal at both sides from that 
town to the high bogs of Turrawn and Gillin, have progressed in improvement far 
beyond the expectation of its proprietors ; this ground was for the most part co- 
vered with limestone, which the contiguity of the canal has invited the occupiers to 
break up and forward to Dublin, from whence the greater part of it has been exported 
to America, and corn fields and excellent pasture, from Tullamoore through the lands 
of Rahan, have succeeded this over barren soil. I do not exaggerate the fact, that 
upwards of 40,000 tons of limestone has been boated from this quarter to Dublin. 
The shores of the river Barrow and the river Shannon, have proportionably improved 
in agriculture, and their produce daily in progress by the canal to Dublin ; and 
although the extension of the Ballinasloe canal into the county of Galway is but 
a recent work, the agricultural improvements in its neighbourhood have surprisingly 
commenced, and I trust will evince to the public the invaluable benefits of inland 
navigation. Believe me, dear Sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 

“ (signed) John Stokes, 

“ Nicholas Fanning, Esq.” “ Engineer G. C.” 

4672. Have you any other documents which are illustrative of the expenses of 
that establishment, for example, the expenses of the late cut to Ballinasloe ? — The 
expense of the cut to Ballinasloe was defrayed by a loan of 47,000 1 . 

4673. From whence where the funds obtained? — From the Loan Commissioners 
in Ireland, who advanced the money on the expected rates and tolls of the canal 
at four per cent interest, and five per cent for a sinking fund, from the period of 
each advance. The company have to complain of the severe conditions thus im- 
posed upon them, inasmuch as it took five years to make the canal, being through 
a wet bog, so that when the trade of the canal actually commenced, the concern 
was subject to five years interest, and a corresponding sinking fund, altogether 
amounting to a charge of 8,000 1 . or 9,000 1 . in the first instance, and previous to 
any revenue being derived from the concerns. 

4674. Has there been any considerable difference in the rate at which this new 
canal has been executed, as compared with the rate at which the old canal was exe- 
cuted ? — This is a particular kind of canal ; it is cut through 1 2 miles of red flow 
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, _ an d the average expense of making it was considerably less than on the general 
line of t he Grand Canal. 

4675. Go you conceive that if you had to execute the grand line of canal navi- 
gation, you could execute it now at a considerably less expense than it was origi- 
nally executed at? — I am satified we could execute it for nearly one third less. 

4676. Is that from the progress of science or from a greater economy ? — I think 
from both causes. 

4677. Comparing the scale of expense at which the Irish canals have been exe- 
cuted, with many of the lines of internal navigation in England, do you not think 
there is a disproportion of lavish expenditure upon the Irish canals as compared 
with those of England ? — I think the canals made of late years by the Grand Canal 
Company, have been made upon more advantageous terms than those of England. 

4678. The question refers to the original lines of the Grand and Royal Canals ? — 
The original lines were made at very considerable expense, owing to various causes. 

4679. Can you state the dimensions of the Grand Canal? — The breadth at 
bottom is 25 feet, at top 40 feet, and six feet water in the body of the canal, and 
upon the lock sills five feet, and boats from 50 to 60 tons burthen are drawn upon 
the Grand Canal at the rate of 20 miles a day. 

4680. What are the dimensions of the Ballinasloe Canal ?- — The same as the 
main trunk of the Grand Canal ; but the Mountmellick Canal, is of lesser dimen- 
sions, only 1 8 feet at the bottom and 35 feet at top. 

4681. What expense per mile was the Mountmellick Canal ? — Something under 
4,000 /. a mile. 

4682. Did both those canals give very great employment during the time they 
were executing ? — I think, upon the average, they gave employment to 600 or 700 men 
a day. 

4683. Have they afforded, since their completion, any increased demand for 
labour ? — I think so, as considerable portion of the bog from Shannon Harbour to 
Ballinasloe, is now tenanted by persons employed in cutting turf, and it has sub- 
sided upwards of 1 2 feet, and was so wet a bog, that when the engineer was laying 
out the canal, he was obliged to go from plank to plank to strike the levels ; it is 
now become a firm bog within 50 perches of each side of the canal, which is the 
property of the company. The cutting and saving of turf, gives constant employ- 
ment to a great population during the season of turf cutting ; there is scarcely a year 
that there is not from 3,000 to 4,000 persons employed in the different bogs, and 
during the winter time, they are employed in bringing turf to the boats for the Dublin 
market; last year there was upwards of 54,000 tons of turf brought to the city of 
Dublin by the Grand Canal. 

4684. Has it had the effect of bringing considerable supplies of potatoes ?— It has. 

4685. Has it had the effect of equalizing the prices of potatoes in differents parts 
of the country ? — Very much so ; we have reduced our tolls upon those articles, so 
as to give an encouragement to bring them from remote places of the country to 
the Dublin market. 

4686. Have the supplies of potatoes been considerable ? — Very considerable. 

4687. Is there a considerable transmission of cattle ? — That has become, I might 
almost call it, a new trade. Some years ago the Grand Canal Company built a 
cattle boat for the purpose of bringing cattle to the Dublin market ; it was discon- 
tinued owing to the failure of the contractor for conducting it : recently some 
gentlemen adopted the practice of sending their cattle in boats from Shannon 
Harbour to the Dublin market. There are two Scotchmen who have taken large 
tracts of ground contiguous to the canal, amounting to 700 acres, a considerable 
portion of which is under tillage ; they have two boats which they constantly 
employ in bringing the produce of the same, and cattle fed by them to the Dublin 
market, and they bring back manure from Dublin in return. I understand those 
gentlemen have been very prosperous in their farming pursuits. The persons who 
have sent cattle by boat to Dublin have found a great advantage by it : one of the 
most respectable salesmasters in Dublin told me, that the butchers would give from 
one to two pounds a head more for cattle brought by boat, than for the same descrip- 
tion of cattle drove any distance to the market. 

4688. Has the canal been the means of taking any coals to Dublin ?■ — It has, 
to the extent of about 6,000 or 7,000 tons a year. 

t 4689. Have you any return to illustrate that ? — I have a statement of the entire 
onnage brought on the canal from 1821 to 1829. 



654. 
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A RETURN of the Tonnage of all Commodities conveyed upon the Grand Canal to and from Dublin, and the A 



YEAR. 


Stone. 


Sand. 


Hay. 


Turf. 


Coul. 


Culm. 


Sundries. 


Manure. 


Bricks. 


Flags. 


Timber. 


Slates. 


1821 


13,488 


i >947 


193 


35,028 


7,647 


2,604 


16,059 


9,809 


8,366 


1,324 


312 




1822 


16,109 


8,334 


170 


22,730 


6,809 


3,237 


13,569 


11,461 


9,636 


l, 78 l 


652 




1823 


18,078 


9,861 


298 


32,331 


6,300 


2,635 


13,299 


13,047 


9,714 


2,182 


6 5 1 




1824 


23,125 


11,295 


785 


34,565 


6,197 


2,639 


15,842 


12,381 


18,596 


2,112 


1,417 


12 


1825 


26,020 


9,701 


266 


49,230 


8,145 


2,057 


17,423 


14,361 


14,535 


1,581 


770 


19 


1826 


23,812 


7,284 


438 


46,517 


6,765 


1,746 


> 8.779 


15,328 


14,271 


1,492 


1,521 


149 


1827 


18,113 


8,025 


652 


48,696 


4,339 


l,28l 


22,130 


9,305 


13,514 


1,157 


1,118 


499 


1828 


16,991 


5,015 


257 


44,092 


7,349 


1 Coal 


23,951 


14,922 


16,011 


1,877 


622 


448 


1829 




5,864 


146 


45,890 


8,712 


J Culm. 


28,665 


16,022 


20,186 


with Stone. 




8 


including 

Flags. 

























lath April 1830. 




4690. What is the rate charged upon the transmission of the Castlecomer coal 
to Dublin, by your canal ? — If it is to Dublin, it will be 4s. 8 d. per ton. 

4691. Can you state what the prime cost of that coal is upon which the charge 
of 4 s. 8 d. will be made ? — I do not know the charges now in Castlecomer colliery, 
formerly it was 1 1. Irish per ton, the same price for which coals sold at New- 
town colliery. 

4692. How do the coals of the Grand Canal stand in the Dublin market, as 

compared with the Ormond coal, with regard to the expense of transmission? 

I should think both are on the same terms ; I never knew any distinction made, 
unless as to quality of coal. 

4693. Was not the one transmitted without charge, whilst there was 4 s. 8 d. per 

ton charged upon the other? — The same charges upon coal applied generally to all the 
coal in the country, till about a year and a half ago a representation was made to 
our board that the consumption of the Kilkenny coal, or stone coal, had got into 
disuse in consequence of a very inferior quality being sold to persons that are in 
the habit of using it, namely, the maltsters (for it is very limited in its consump- 
tion, it is not used for domestic purposes in Dublin), and that in consequence of 
that, the maltsters in Dublin, and the other persons that have been in the habit of 
using it, were obliged to resort to other stone coal imported into Ireland ; and the 
consequence of that has been, that the quantity brought by the canal greatly diminished, 
and on inquiry we found that this decrease was owing to an inferior quality of coal 
brought to the Dublin market under the denomination of Newtown coal ; and 
in order to give encouragement for coal of a better description coming to market, a 
drawback was given of 2 s. per ton, and this regulation has only existed for a short 
time, and is not now in force. ; 

4694. When you were yourselves proprietors of coal adjacent to the Ormond 
Collieries, had you not the means of taking that coal into the Dublin market free 
of toll, whilst the Ormond coal had to pay 4 s. 8 d. a ton ? — The Canal Company 
never brought any coals to market on their own account ; it was sold at the pit’s 
mouth, and subsequently disposed of by the purchasers. 

4695. Did it pay the same toll that was paid upon coal not produced by your- 
selves ? — Certainly ; for the reasons I have stated, we gave a drawback upon coal 
of the best quality brought to market, in order to discourage the inferior quality. 

4696. Did you give any such encouragement to the coal of the Ormond colliery ? 
— Whenever a certificate was brought that it was coal of that quality that deserved 
a certificate, we always gave the drawback. 

4697. Is there not a considerable quantity of the broken coal which remains not 
consumed, and which is not from its low quality capable of bearing the price of 
4$. 8 d. a ton? — I am not aware of the fact stated. All the coal of that district 
is now subject to the same rate of toll ; and the steam company have made a con- 
tract with the Lordship colliery for bringing down the coal to Limerick, and in 
consequence we have reduced the toll, and the charge is only now 2 s. 6 d. a ton. 

4698- Do you consider that 1 l. a ton was the ordinary price of the best descrip- 
tion of this coal at the pit’s mouth ? — I do ; the same price being charged for good 

stone 
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i4,°49 
14# 
##♦ 
9 3,863 
19,255 I 

23# I 



3,347 

a, 075 
3,105 ) 
3,851 
3,527 

1,888 

i,3i3 

i,397 

1,691 



Halt. 


Potatoes. 


Flour. 


Rape. 


Kelp. 


Salt. 


Baggage. 


Lead. 


TOTAL 

TONNAGE. 


AMOUNT of TOLL. 


,070 


3.013 


10,566 


508 


27 








142,622 


£. 

32,517 


13 


d. 

10 I 


^7 


1,528 


9,805 


299 


12 








134,939 


24,866 


4 


9 


.737 


1.144 


13,140 


429 


27 


- 






143,147 


24,058 


6 


7 


.570 


1,837 


12,901 


108 


60 


58 






166,749 


27> 6 79 


7 


3 


3.524 


1,643 


15,373 


414 


28 


74 


- 




188,731 


32,328 


7 


1 


3.637 


2,252 


15,153 


141 


134 


122 


30 




189,686 


28,408 


16 


4 


2.991 


2,159 


15,209 


124 


45 


96 


- 




179,173 


33,587 


4 


9s 


3.049 


2,582 


17,152 




24 


384 






190,387 


35,212 


19 


-i 


2,628 


3,109 


14,032 


169 


46 


1,401 


46 


4 


191,774 


31,435 


15 


8 i 



(Errors excepted.) 



Andrew Bagot, 

Inspector of Trade, Grand Canal. 



stone coal for many years, both in the Lordship colliery, and in the Grand Canal 
Company’s colliery; but when the superior coal of the Lordship colliery was 
worked out. about one or two years ago, I understand a reduction of 2 s. 6 d. 
a ton took place in price. 

4699. At this time, was there any proportion of the Ormond coal sent to Dublin 
by land carriage? — I am not aware of any being sent by land carriage to Dublin, 
that market being hitherto principally supplied by canal from Athy and Carlow ; 
some coal of an inferior description I believe has been sent by cars to Dublin, but 
not in large quantities. 

4700. Was there any proportion of your coal taken to Dublin by the land car- 
riage P — Not to my knowledge ; but with reference to the consumption of Dublin, 
it is very limited indeed, and it is only consumed by certain descriptions of persons. 
It may be necessary to observe this, the Canal Company established a coal yard in 
Dublin, and in the purchasing of coal for that yard, we never were governed by 
what colliery it came from, provided the coal was of a good quality. We sold that 
coal for 3 s. or 4 s. less than we bought it, for the purpose of encouraging an export 
trade and several hundreds of tons of it, in consequence of that, were sent to 
America, and also coastways to different towns. 

4701. Are there any other plans of extension which have been contemplated by 
your board, and which at present they may not have the means of carrying into 
effect ? — There is one plan of extension to lloscrea ; a part of this line has been 
recently made to Mountmellick, but the Grand Canal Company are not able, for 
want of sufficient funds, to accomplish the remainder to Rossgray. This line of 
extension of the Grand Canal came under the consideration of the Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1 813, to whose Report I beg to refer ; and it was very 
strongly recommended by the Government engineer ; and that extension to Roscrea 
we are most anxious to accomplish. I think the expense of the canal from Mount- 
mellick to Roscrea will amount to about 90,000 l. 

4702. Was there any contingent estimate as to the probable productiveness of 
such a line of canal ? — There was. 

4703. Was it such as would encourage you to imagine that it would afford a pro- 
fitable employment for the capital that must be invested in it ? — It was most satis- 
factory with regard to that. There is no line of canal probably in the United 
Kindom that could be more productive; it extends into the heart of a very pro- 
ductive country, to wit, the county of Tipperary; there is another line from 
Hallinasloe to Loughrea, which would be very productive. 

4704. Have you any statement of the rates of toll charged upon the Grand 
Canal? — I have a statement of the rates charged at present, also of the rates 
charged previous to the 9th of September 1815, and the rates commencing on 
the 29th of September 1828. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which are as follows.] 



4 June, 
1830. 
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RATES of TOLL charged upon the Grand Canal 



Nicholas Fanning, 
Esq. 



TO DUBLIN. 



DISTANCES FROM DUBLIN. 



Naas - 
Robertstown - 

Rathangan .... 
Monastereven ... 

Athy 

River Barrow .... 
- Ditto - below St. Mullins 
Edenderry .... 
Philipstown - 

Tullamoore .... 
Gillen 



Portumna 
Killaloe - 
Limerick 



Athlone 



Dublin, 

3d May 1830. 



TOLLS charged on the Grand Canal, commencing 29th September 1828. 



COMMODITIES. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



TO DUBLIN 
All articles 

Shannon - 



except as hereafter : 

5/ by steamers, below Portumna. 

2/4 - ditto - from Athlone. 
from below St. Mullins, 
brought eight miles by land. 

- - round or partly manufactured, fire- 
wood, rape oaks, &c. 

- - from various places ; from £. 5. 1. 6. 
to £. 3. 15. o, per boat load. 

2/6 to the Shannon. 

from Upper Shannon. 

1/4 on Summit lead. 



Barrow 

Flour, Meal, &c. 
Timber 



Potatoes, &c. 
Turf 



Irish Coal 
Iron Ores 
Coals and Ores 
Bricks, Stone, &c. 
Building Stone 
Culm, Slates, &c. 
Gravel, Sand, &c. 



1/6 to the Shannon. 
18/6 per boat load. 



FROM DUBLIN 
Merchandize, &c. 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

Salt and Sea Coal 
Merchandize, &e. 
Manure - 



to Athy line, 
to river Barrow, 
to Shannon line, 
to Naas Canal. 

to Athlone by Shannon Harbour. 
- ditto - by steamers, 
to any part. 

to Lower Shannon by steamers. 
18/6 per boat load. 



TOLLS 



Toll per Ton, 
per Mile. 


Not exceeding, 
for any distance. 


I 

d. 

1 \ 




! l * 


3/6 






*4 


2/6 


1 i 


3/o 


1 1 


4/8 


1 


2/3 


1 


1/2 




/io 


1 


/6 


“t 


2/3 


1 z 


4/8 


1 i 


3/6 


1 £ 


7/io 


1 1 


1/8 


i 


4/8 




2/4 




4/ 


. : 


Is 
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Nicholas Fanning, 
Esq. 



Merchandize. 



Barley, 
i Barrels to a 



Potatoes 



To Distillers, 



Andrew Bagot, 

Superintendent of Trade, Grand Canal. 



TOLLS charged on the Grand Canal previous to gth September 1815. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



COMMODITIES. 



TO DUBLIN: 

All articles except as after - 
Shannon - 

Baggage and Military Stores 
Bog stuff - 

Cattle, live - 

Clay - - - - 

Com in ear - - - j 

Culm - 

Flags and Tiles 

Grains - 

Hay and Straw 

Manure - 

Potatoes - - - - 

Sand and Gravel 

Slates, Kill aloe 

Stones - - - - 



from Shannon, at or below Portumna. 



from Dublin side Summit, 
from or through Summit. 

drawbacks on clay for banks. 



| 1 1. per boat, 
-third of cargo, 
-thirds of ditto. 



from Lowtown. 



2/0 through Summit. 

- - 3d. per ton, through Summit, four 
summer months. 



FROM DUBLIN: 

All Articles, except as after 
* - Ditto - 
Coals . 

Ditto - . . - 

Manure - 



Athy line. 

Shannon line, 
from Liffey. 
from Docks. 

22/9 per boat load for any distance. 
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47°5- Is your canal used for the purpose of the conveyance of nassfwm* * 

It is ; within the last year the number of passengers was 72,400. ^ 0 rs • 

4706. Has the number considerably increased of late years ? \ think th 

ber of passengers has increased ; but our revenues have diminished in consen.? Um ' 
of a reduction in the rate of fares. <-onsequ eilCe 

4707. Are there not inconveniences felt or complained of by reason of 
certainty of the times of starting of some of the boats, and the difficulty of procnr^' 
accommodation for passengers who go from Limerick in the steam boats 
S 8 ti- !° L J meriC *’ P assen g ers brought from thence by steam boats proceed ? 
Dublin by the canal passage boat, either from Shannon Harbour and Tullamoore * 
some inconvenience and delay must frequently occur, owing to the time ofarriSi 

the passenger at Shannon Harbour ; but arrangements are under considerate 
which it is hoped, when carried into effect, will remove the inconveniences wfi 
may now exist in that respect. nictl 

n _*7° 8 * H ?r r t Sta ! ement of the num ber of passengers that have been carried 
on the canal for the last three years ? — I have. ned 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which are as follows.] 

GRAND CANAL. 

RET I J Il N : fthe N Tn er 0f Passengers caixied t0 and from Du blin, and other parts of the Canal 
a^theAmount of Fares paid ; for Three Years, ending the 30th April 1830 ; distinguish^ 



YEARS, 
ending 30th April 

1828 

1829 - - 

— Ballinasloe Canal, from 

29th Sept. 182,8 

1830 

— Ballinasloe Canal 



Numbers, 
First Cabin. 


Numbers. 
Second Cabin. 


Amount of 
Fares. 


TOTALS. 


19.725 


46,751 


£. a. d. 
11,206 17 8 


£• a. d. 
11,206 17 8 


17,816 

1.569 


44,946 : 

2,288 


10,259 3 3 5 
316 10 10 


j io,575 14 1 i 


16,241 


48,251 


io,77i 8 5 i 


| 11,428 - 2 


3,242 


4,785 


65611 8 



Comparison of former and present Rates. 



DUBLIN 

Miles. 

To Tullamoore - * 57 

Shannon Harbour - 79 J 
Ballinasloe - - 94 

Monastereven - 41 
AOl r ■ 54 1 

Proximate Average Rate fori' 
all Stages - . .j. 



6th May 1830. 



RATES 


IN 1807. 


PRESENT RATES. 


First Cabin. 


Second Cabin. 


First Cabin. 


Second Cabin. 


£. a. d. 


£. a. d. 


£. a. d. 




- 16 4 


- 10 - 


- 9 2 


- 4 9 




- 13 - 


- 12 - 


- 6 6 


‘ 


- 


- 14 - 


- 8 - 


- IO - 


- 6 2 


- 5 6 


- 3 3 


- IO 9 


- 6 8 


- 5 6 


- 3 3 


— 


— 


— 




2 1 d. per Mile. 


1 1 d. per Mile. 


1 1 d. per Mile. 


1 d. per Mile. 



Andrew Bagot, 

Inspector of Passage Boats. 



2 th f of the number of passengers be a matter of im- 

there is a re F 1 t0 l t r caaa *’ an( l can you look for such extension unless 
“ a certainty as to the tunes of starting?— It is the interest of the Grand 

Canal 
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Tanal Company to make every arrangement within their power, to give every NMoIas Fanning, 
encouragement to passengers coming from Limerick. Esq. ^ 

4710. Are you not aware that there is a monopoly of the tolls on the Limerick T^une 
road, which makes the fares of that conveyance very high, and gives an advantage 1830.’ 
to the canals ? — It is very great ; I believe the only public road in Ireland which 

has no competition, is that road ; but I am in hopes that the Grand Canal Com- 
pany shall be able to make such arrangements as to give the people of Limerick 
{he advantage of travelling by their passage boats. 

4711. Can you put in any statement of the effects of the extension of the Bal- 
linasloe and Mountmellick canals upon the district through which they pass ? — 

I can ; and also the general effect it has had upon the bogs through which it passed 
to the Shannon line : “ The extensive bog of Pullough and Gillin, which lies 
between Tullamoore and Shannon Harbour, for a large portion of it, has subsided 
36 feet. In this bog an almost inexhaustible stratum of fine brick clay has been 
discovered, with which many millions of bricks are now manufactured, and sent by 
canal to the Dublin market, thereby giving employment to numerous families who 
reside on it, and this bog, before the canal passed through it, was of the very worst 
description of wet bog ; there are several farm houses now erected on this bog, and 
some good crops of corn produced from it. In opening the usual tap drains, when 
laying out a canal through bog for execution, there is uniformly a stratum of lime- 
stone, gravel or marl discovered, either of which form the very best description of 
manure for reclaiming the surface of red bog in particular, and thereby enabling 
it to give crops of good oats, potatoes, and good grass ground, when laid 
down.” 

4711. Have you any further information to give to the Committee with reference 
to the Ballinasloe Canal, and the Mountmellick Canal ? — The Ballinasloe Canal 
was commenced in 1824, finished early in 1829, and extends 14 miles, 12 through 
“ red flow unprofitable bog in laying out the line of canal, the men were obliged 
to pass over it on planks laid in succession. It took nearly five years to complete 
the canal to Ballinasloe ; two locks on it, one at the Shannon, and the other at 
Kilmore. This canal is of the same dimensions as the Grand Canal ; 40 feet 
at the surface, 25 feet at the bottom, and six feet water in the canal, and five feet in 
sills of locks, and boats of 60 tons burthen can pass on it. The Shannon is crossed 
by a wooden bridge. No difficulty arises from boats crossing it; several trade 
boats are now employed on this canal, and a considerable trade since its opening 
has taken place on it. The stores built by the company are occupied, and new ones 
in progress of building. During the progress of the work, there was employed from 
700 to 800 men, at from io*/. to 8 d. per day ; taskers, 1 s, 2 d. Some of this bog 
is upwards of 50 feet in depth from the surface to the gravel line beneath ; the water 
surface in the level of this canal stands from 1 5 to 18 feet below the original surface 
of this bog : hence the drainage that has been effected by cutting this canal amounts 
to many hundred acres ; and the surface of the bog itself, within the 50 perch drains 
at each side of the canal, has subsided on an average of 1 2 feet, and that part of 
the bog which had been so wet, has become firm and consolidated, and yields turf 
of the best quality ; and in the vales of the numerous taps, excellent pasture land 
has been produced, and well cultivated for the produce of rye and potatoes. Before 
I left Ireland, we received several proffers for part of this bog. The country, since 
this canal has been open for trade, has shown considerable progress in its agricul- 
tural produce, particularly that part of it which lies between Ballinasloe and 
Loughrea. The Ballinasloe Canal was made by a loan of 47,000 1 . from the Loan 
Commissioners in Ireland, approved by the Lord Lieutenant ; security, the expected 
rates and tolls and mortgage of the canal. With respect to the Mountmellick 
Lanai, that commenced in the summer of 1827, and is now completed ; its distance 
Is . 11 i miles. It crosses the river Barrow at Monastereven, by an aqueduct sus- 
tained by three 40 feet arches ; it has three ascending locks only on this line. In 
lts execution, during three years, it employed from 500 to 600 men per day, at 
reasonable wages, and rendered considerable services to that part of the country, by 
giving employment to the poor, and enabling them to get provisions, particularly in 
*82 8, when the potato crop failed in that part of the country ; the contractor sup- 
plied provisions by the Grand Canal from different places to meet the wants. 

Considerable trade is expected on this canal, and several respectable trades have 
already made arrangements to commence trading to Mountmellick. The town 
3 M 3 and 
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Nicholas Fanning, and vicinity of Portarlington was at first hostile to a canal connecting with it as 't 
Esq. might interfere with the privacy of that town ; but are now quite pleased at seein 

v •v' / the advantage the town will derive from it, and the great relief the peasantry derived 

4 June, from j t d ur ing its execution. This canal was made by a loan of 37,000 1. advanc 1 
1 3 °' for that purpose by the Loan Commissioners in Ireland, with the approbation of th 
Lord Lieutenant, on the expected rates and tolls of the canal. 



Sabbati, 5 ’ die Junii , 1830 . 

Nicholas Fanning , Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 



'Nicholas Funning, 
Esq. 

5 June, 

1830. 



4712. HAS the Grand Canal, or have the traders engaged in navigation on the 
Grand Canal, of late experienced any difficulty in respect to the discharging goods 
or commodities ? — Very considerable difficulties; particularly on the Athy ]i ne 
both in Monastereven and the town of Athy, no trade boat is suffered to ply durini» 
the whole of Sunday. 

4713. When were those orders first given ? — I think it is about three years ago- 
two magistrates only have given these orders, one in Monastereven and the other 
in Athy : and it is very detrimental in the conveyance of provisions particularly. 

47 1 4. Do those orders amount to an entire interruption of the whole traffic for 
the whole of the Sunday? — The entire day they will not suffer a boat to depart 
or to pass by Monastereven or Athy during the Sunday ; it is a very serious incon- 
venience to the Dublin market, and is often productive of serious injury to the 
cargo. 

4715. Are you aware whether the police have acted under written authority in 
stopping the boats ? — I understand authority has been given both by the magistrates 
at Athy and Monastereven, to the police not to suffer any trade boat to ply on the 
canal during Sunday. 

4716. What inconvenience does this rule produce ? —First, the delay of the 
boats in carrying provisions to meet the markets ; and, secondly, it is the cause of 
subjecting the cargoes to injury remaining stationery during the whole day ; and 
instead of its being useful to the morals pf individuals, they are constantly getting 
drunk all the time they are lying unemployed, either at Monastereven or Athy; 
they are much more regular and better conducted when they are proceeding along the 
line of the canal. I have made inquiries from the different companies in England 
with regard to the practice, and the universal practice there, is, to allow trade boats 
to travel on Sundays. 

4717. Have you any further observations to make with respect to the facilities 
which may be given to the inland navigation of Ireland, or the extension of the 
benefits of such navigation to commerce?— I think it would be very important, if 
grand juries were to be allowed to make presentments for new roads to canals ; as 
the Act now stands, it is from market town to market town. 

4718. Is there not a defect also in the Act, whilst it allows roads to be made 
from collieries, that it does not admit of new roads being made from slate quarries? 
— I believe the same defects exist in respect both to quarries and canals. 

4719. Do you think that roads would be necessary to any given point for 
a canal that were not continued to the other side of the country ? — Very important ; 
the more communications to a canal the better. 

4720. Would not roads of that description come to some market town? — 
There are several parts along the Grand Canal where harbours have been made 
for loading and discharging commodities ; and there is verv great difficulty 
encountered by parties coming up with their corn and other articles. The obtaining 
presentments for the repair of those roads would be very important. When the 
branch canal to Corbally, in the county of Kildare, was made, the road from 
thence to Kilcullen was, I believe, two miles and a half therefrom ; and the Grand 
Canal Company were obliged to make a great part of this road at their own expense. 

4721. There is a power now under which grand juries may make roads to the 
place of shipment upon the bank of a river, not being a market town, do you con- 
ceive the same principle of policy which w'ould apply to a place of shipment being 
on the bank of a river, would apply to a place of shipment on the banks of 
a canal?— I think if that law was applied to the banks of a canal, that incon- 
venience would be removed. The grand jury of the countv of Kildare were very 
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11 disposed t0 g rant a presentment under these circumstances, but did not feel 
w because it was not between market town and market town. 

J u _ 2 2. Would not such quays or wharfs as you have described naturally be 
laced in the situations to which some road to a market town leads?— Not gene- 
•ally but in some cases bye-roads have existed, but these are not adequate to the 
trade of the canal ; but as the trade increased the intercourse on those roads 
became greater, and the keeping them in repair became more expensive, they have 
jo consequence been allowed to fall into disuse, and there has not been any pre- 
sentment for them. The canal in some districts does not enter the towns, and it 
would be important to the adjacent villages to have connection with the canal, 
which they have not present. 



Nicholas Fanning, 




The Right Reverend James Doyle, D. D. again called in ; and Examined. 

4723. YOU stated yesterday that it is your opinion and that of other prelates Right Rev. 
0 f your church, that no system of education should be supported generally in Ire- James Doyle 
land from which religious instruction is excluded ? — Yes, it is my opinion, and D ~ p - 
the opinion of every prelate of the Catholic Church in Ireland, that religious 
instruction should be joined with literary instruction, and made the basis of 

education. 

4724. That the religious instruction which you propose should consist of read- 
ing the Scriptures, joined with catechetical examination? — Precisely so. 

4725. But where the funds are sufficient only for the support of one master, the 
religious instruction of those children who differed from that master as to the creed 
they professed should be entrusted to monitors ? — To a person appointed by the 
clergyman ; the children who differed in religion from the master to be instructed 
by such person, who would generally, I think, be of the class of monitors. 

4726. But always to be appointed by the clergyman of that religious persuasion 
to which the children belonged? — Yes, certainly. 

4727. Take the case of a school in which there is a Protestant master, and in 
which the funds are not sufficient to afford an assistant, would you consider that 
instruction given to the Roman Catholic children by means of a monitor so 
appointed would be sufficient, in addition to their reading the Scriptures in the 
same school, always supposing that they read that version which is approved by 
their church? — I think that catechetical instruction, daily prayer, and reading the 
Scriptures with a suitable commentary, would be a sufficient religious education for 
children ; but then the competency of this or that description of person to convey 
such instruction, or to preside over it, must be determined by the particular charac- 
ter of the individual so selected. 

4728. Do you suppose that among the children generally in a school such 
a person as you describe could be found competent to give such religious instruc- 
tion ? — I cannot at present charge my recollection with the circumstances of any 
school known to me, in which a person of that description could not be found; but 
it may be, that where a school is newly formed no one of the scholars is compe- 
tent to preside over others, or convey to them religious instruction ; bat in every 
school established for some time, and in which even a few of the pupils have 
made some considerable proficiency, and are somewhat advanced in age, I could 
scarcely suppose there would not be found a boy amongst the many children in 
attendance capable of giving that kind of instruction which is now under con- 
sideration. 

4729. In case no such pupils could be found, and supposing the funds of the 
school were insufficient to support a second master, how would you provide for that 
exigency ? — The supposition that the funds of the school would not be sufficient is, 

I think, one that would not be verified in most cases ; for the religious instruction 
of children is of so much importance, that in the founding of a school or the esta* 
klishment of it, persons should calculate upon the expense of providing that instruc- 
tion as an indispensable portion of the general charge. If, however, a boy compe- 
tent to impart it in the manner stated, could not be found in the school, I think 
the priest or minister of the parish, as the case might be, would find some pious and 
'veil-disposed person residing in the neighbourhood of the school, who would come 
there on stated occasions either without consideration, or for some small sum of 
money, to impart to the children that instruction which it is indispensable they 
should receive. 

4730. For the spiritual instruction of those children who differed in religious 
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Right Rev. faith from the master appointed over the school, you must either appoint one of th 
James Doyle, children as monitor to give them that instruction, or you must depend upon th & 

D ' D ‘ voluntary attendance of some charitable individual, or else you must pay a second 

5 June person as assistant in that school? — To simplify the matter I would state it thus • 

1830.’ where the funds of the school would not allow a second master to be employed’ 

then the pastor of the children differing in religion from the master, should be con/ 
missioned by the patron of the school, or by those presiding over educatio' 
generally in the country, to appoint some competent person to give, at stated times 
religious instruction to the children of his own communion; and the patron of the 
school or other persons presiding over education in Ireland to be charged to make 
some compensation, if required, to that person so appointed. 

4731. Then in point of fact, with regard to the system of education you have 
proposed, you must be prepared in every instance to supply a second master for the 
sake of religious instruction ? — Not in every case, because in very many parishes in 
Ireland the children resorting to a parochial school will be Roman Catholics ex- 
clusively. I should think in more than one half of the schools throughout Ireland 
all the children will be of one belief, because Catholics chiefly form the agricul- 
tural population. Moreover persons of the best condition in the parish will prefer 
having select teachers rather than send their children to a parochial school to which 
all descriptions of persons have access ; and I believe in the rural population of 
Ireland the few Protestants mingled with the Catholics are generally of the highest 
class of inhabitants. Their children will therefore be sent generally to a higher 
description of school, and not to the parochial school, so that in two cases out of 
three in the country parts of Ireland the children will be only of one faith, and 
hence the necessity of providing two masters for each school will not be so general 
as might at first be supposed. 

4732. Then you apprehend that generally, amongst the rural population, this 
system would have the effect of excluding the few Protestants who might reside 
within the district ? — By no means ; because I would suppose that the Protestants, 
if any, who might reside in that country district, would send, of their own choice, 
their children to a master, different from the master of the parochial school, for the 
reason before stated, and because children are always better attended to by a master 
who has only a few select pupils, than by a master who has a very great number, 
so that I would not suppose the children to be of only one faith, under the idea that 
any would be excluded. 

4733- 1° point of fact, they would from one cause or the other be excluded, 
either from choice or from the circumstance of there not being a person in the 
school competent to instruct their children in the religious faith which they fol- 
lowed ? — I should not call the selection of one master rather than of another by 
the name of exclusion ; and I think it is such selection of a master w hich would 
produce the effect to which I have referred, rather than any principle of exclusion. 

4734- Is not one of the great objects of the system you proposed yesterday, to 
bring up the children of both persuasions with those feelings of friendship and affec- 
tion for each other, which would enable them in after life to live upon terms of 
neighbourly regard ?— Undoubtedly that is the case, and should be with every 
person in Ireland a chief object ; but the supposition I have made is one founded 
upon a state of things, w hich does not tend to counteract that principle, but which 
exists in the country, and must of course operate to a certain extent whilst the 
population is divided as it now happens to be. You cannot bring children together 
in a certain district when the children are not found in it, but wherever they are 
found, then they should be brought together. They are found always in towns and 
populous villages, but in very many parts of the open country, as is well known to 
every man w'ho has lived long in Ireland, the population is almost exclusively 
Catholic, and where a Protestant family happens to be intermixed, it is of that 
higher class which will always select a school of a higher description than the paro- 
chial school for the education of their children. 

4735- The effect of this system would appear to be, that though professedly 
those schools were open to all, the few Protestants in the country districts to which 
you have alluded would be virtually excluded ? — I was only mentioning a state of 
things that now exists. I do not assent at all to the supposition included in the 
question, and I do not think any thing I stated would justify an induction of that 
sort. I mentioned, that though it might be necessary to appoint two masters for 
every school wherein Catholics and Protestants would be educated ; still, that 
necessity would not be a universal ncccssitv in Ireland, because it so happens that 
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there are very many districts in that country, particularly in the rural parts. Right Rer. 
wherein the population is exclusively of one creed, or nearly so, as the ex- Jama Doyle, 
ce ptions are scarcely deserving of notice. On the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam i 
there is a large population, a greater proportion of which is Protestant than 5 j une| 
in most parts of the country with which I am acquainted ; his lordship, always 1830. 

zealous in doing good, was very anxious to establish upon his estates a system 
0 f education that would afford equal benefits to all, and he and Lord Milton, his 
son, being in the country, drew up certain regulations for the conducting of schools 
upon those estates, which regulations he had the condescension of submitting for 
nl y approval. In those regulations there was one which specified that where 
Catholics and Protestants assisted in the same school, they always should receive 
religious instruction in the manner prescribed, and at the time approved of by their 
respective pastors ; and that where the master happened to be a Protestant, the 
Catholic pastor would be entitled to appoint a person to instruct the Catholic 
children in their religion, at such time and in such place as might be found conve- 
nient by the managers of the school ; and if it was found that the master, being 
a Protestant, interfered in any way with the religion of the Catholic children, that 
then Lord Fitzwilliam’s representatives would, on the representation of the priest, 
appoint a Catholic, or, as the case might require, a Protestant assistant to remedy 
the evil referred to ; but that in case no such necessity was found to exist, no 
second master would be appointed. Schools were established upon that principle 
by Lord Fitzwilliam. I have approved of them. The Catholic Bishop of Ferns, 
who was equally interested as I was, also approved of them ; and from that time 
till the present I have heard no complaint of the manner in which these schools 
proceeded ; nor have I found it necessary in any instance to apply for the appoint- 
ment of a Catholic master in a school presided over by a Protestant master ; nor 
do I suppose there is any want or neglect as to the religious education of children 
in any of those schools. In stating the rules prescribed by Lord Fitzwilliam, I may 
have varied the terms of it, as I recite it from recollection ; but 1 am quite certain 
that I have stated correctly the substance of the arrangement. 

4736. As regards the arrangement you have mentioned of the appointment of 
a person by either pastor or minister to instruct those children in religion who 
differed from the master, did you mean that that instruction was to be given within 
the walls of the school ? — I cannot exactly recollect the terms of the regulation ; 
but if the express stipulation did not amount to that, the understanding was, that 
the religious instruction should be given within the walls of the school ; and I believe 
it is given there and no where else. 

4737. In the school hours ? — At such time as the manager directs. 

4738. Is such instruction or not, in point of practice, given in the school hours r 
— From that period to the present I have heard no complaint whatever of the 
system as carried on, nor have I been applied to to procure the appointment of 
a second master ; nor have I any reason whatever to doubt that the arrangement, as 
made, has not been faithfully fulfilled by those concerned. 

4739. I s system you speak of, that of religious instruction, in the school ? — 

Those schools are removed from me a considerable distance ; and I have not 
visited them personally since the arrangement was made ; but if the express stipu- 
lation did not amount to that, certainly the understanding was, that the religious 
instruction should be given within the walls of the school, and no where else, and 
that the whole has been conducted in conformity with that regulation I have no 
doubt. 

4740. The arrangement you recommend is founded upon your own system which 
you have established in your own diocese ? — It is conformable to it. 

4741. You stated yesterday that that system does not work the exclusion of the 
Protestants from the schools, but that on the contrary Protestant children are 
included in one or more of those schools ? — I have never found it tend to the exclu- 
sion of any one. 

474‘^- Do the Protestant children of those schools receive religious instruction ? 

—If their parents or their pastors object to the instruction given in the schools 
they are not required to attend to it ; and if they are pleased to adopt any measure 
to provide their children with religious instruction in the school-house, either after 
or before the classes open, every facility would be afforded as far as was compatible 
w ith the arrangements of the school. 

4743- Supposing the religious pastor of the Protestant children made any appli- 
cation to attend for the religious instruction of the Protestant children attending 
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those schools, would there be any obstacle to it ?- — Certainly not ; but I would go 
out of my way to accommodate him, and would induce the priest and the 
master, being Catholics, to facilitate the instruction of such children in their owr» 
faith. 

4744. Then if they are without instruction in their own faith, it does not arise 
from any part of your system, but arises from other causes? — Certainly. 

4745. But they get no religious instruction according to that system? — It j 5 
a principle with me, that the professor of one faith is not fit to give religious instruc- 
tion to the professors of another ; and as much the greatest number of pupils in 
my diocese attending our schools are Catholics, and the masters Catholics, it would 
be inconsistent with my principles to direct those masters to give instruction to the 
Protestant children ; and if the Protestants in the parish or neighbourhood of 
the school desire that their children should receive instruction within the school, 
thinking they could not communicate it at home, all I could do would be to faci- 
litate the giving that instruction to those Protestant children ; to that extent I would 
willingly go ; beyond that I could not go. 

4746. Practically speaking, are the children of more than one religious persua- 
sion under your system instructed iu religion ? — Not in the schools under the 
superintendence of the Catholic clergymen in the diocese over which I preside. 

4747. Do you think it probable, that unless a master of each religious persuasion 
were appointed, there would in point of fact be any religious instruction for those 
children who differed in faith with the master of the school? — I think it very clear 
that a master being of a certain religious belief, the parents of those children who 
differ from him will prefer charging themselves with the religious instruction of 
their own children, rather than confide it to a person of a different belief; and 
that therefore those children would be instructed not in the school but at home, or 
elsewhere. 

4748. Therefore those schools would not be generally efficient for the con- 
veyance of religious instruction to the children of both persuasions ? — That inference 
is one that I could not at all admit; because if there were parochial schools, 
established in Ireland, in which a system of education approved of by the public 
authorities was established, and those schools placed under public superintendence, 
and assisted from the public funds, and all the people equally entitled to the 
advantages to be derived from such schools, Government would provide that the 
children, of whatever religious persuasion resorting to them should receive all 
the benefits to which children attending school are justly entitled j but now the 
schools which exist in Ireland have not that character. Our schools are supported 
exclusively by Our own funds, limited in amount; they are very numerous ; there 
is no joint effort of the whole people to maintain them ; the Government does not 
interest itself about them, they are left in a great degree to chance ; and though 
some of them, as in my diocese, may be better ordered than others, still they have 
not that regular system of arrangement which they would have, if a national plan 
of education were adopted by Government, and established in the country agreeably 
to the general wish. It is not, therefore, in my opinion, altogether just to reason 
from the actual state of any school or set of schools, now in existence in Ireland, 
as to what would be the practice of schools established upon a more improved and 
general plan ; and I cannot therefore admit the inference which is implied in the 
question, because I do not think it could be justly drawn from any answer that has 
been given, or from any supposition founded upon the present state of schools in 
Ireland. 

4749 * Tlie religious instruction in the schools, according to the system you have 
proposed, would consist of reading the Scriptures, and an examination in the cate- 
chism of respective creeds? — There is a little more. I mentioned catechetical 
instruction, the reading of the Scriptures, and an exposition of the portion of the 
Scriptures read, which exposition is taken from some authorized book. 

4750. Do you mean, that in any case a monitor in a school, whether a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant, should be deemed competent to explain the passage of 
Scripture which has been read ? — I have mentioned very frequently in the course 
of my examination, that in my system of education as established, it is prescribed 
that a lesson from the Old or New Testament be read before the children by the 
master, or by one of the children themselves, in the afternoon, and that after the 
children have attended to this lesson of Scripture so read, they resume their seats ; 
and that when seated a chapter of a book explanatory of that chapter of Scripture 
so before read is also read for them, that thus the doctrine, especially the 
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rality inculcated by the Scriptures, may be further explained and impressed on 
, e y 0 uthful minds of children by such commentary so read ; that is my system, 
and having stated it before, and repeated it now, l hope the Committee will be 
nleased to consider it in all its parts. 

^ 4 751. Your practice has made you acquainted with schools almost exclusively 
Catholic, and you have also supposed cases where the children are of that per- 
suasion ; the case supposed is where the Catholics and Protestants are nearly 
divided, and in a part of the country where funds sufficient for the maintenance of 
two masters cannot be supplied ; in such a case how would you propose to give 
spiritual instruction to those children who differed in religious faith from the 
master of the school ? — I shall then repeat what I have endeavoured to say very 
frequently before, and it is this; that in such a school as has been described in the 
question, if the funds afford it, let an assistant be allowed to the master, so that if 
the master be a Protestant, the assistant be a Catholic, and vice versd , in which 
case the difficulty is removed, there being a competent person to instruct both 
descriptions of children ; but if, as is supposed in the question, the funds of the 
school are not sufficient to pay two masters, then, if the master of the school be 
a Catholic, let the Protestant minister of the parish be authorized to appoint either 
from among the children themselves, if one of them be found competent, or from 
among the parishioners who are competent, a person who shall attend at stated 
times, and in an appointed place to give such religious instruction to the Protestant 
children of that school as the Protestant incumbent will prescribe. Then as to 
the compensation to be made to that monitor or person so appointed, it must 
depend upon the resources of the school, and upon the disposition of those who 
are the guardians or patrons of it, to determine what that compensation, if any, is 
to be. If I have not now succeeded in expressing myself clearly and satisfac- 
torily, I despair of being able to do so however long my examination may be 
protracted. 

4752. Do you think in any case a monitor in a school is capable of giving reli- 
gious instruction? — I think I have often before said that in the schools with which 
1 am acquainted I do not know one wherein I could not find a monitor capable of 
giving religious instruction. 

4753. The difficulty which has presented itself appears to have arisen from 
considering the cases of schools in which the very great majority are of one 
religious faith, the difficulty of providing therefore for the religious faith of the 
minority, either of schoolmaster or monitor, would be proportioned exactly to the 
small proportion they bore to the other class of faith ? — I conceive it is not in that 
proportion. I should think the difficulty ought rather to be measured by the 
resources of the school, by the circumstances of the children, and by the disposi- 
tions of their religious pastors ; because if the funds of the school are considerable, 
a portion of them could not be better employed than in providing a competent 
teacher of religion for even a small number of children : Then if the clergyman, 
the pastor of those few children, reside convenient to the place, he would not find 
it difficult to convey this religious instruction, or to provide an efficient person to 
do it for him ; so that I think the difficulty is rather in the theory than in the 
practice. In point of fact, I have found that in a very considerable number of 
schools in the very town and parish where I reside, there is a small number of 
Protestants and a great number of Catholics, ar.d those Protestant children do not 
receive nor seek for any religious instruction from the master of the school, nor 
did I ever hear that there was the slightest complaint on that subject with regard 
to the children themselves, or the parents of those children; for the parents are 
prepared, no doubt, to charge themselves with the religious instruction of their own 
children ; and in towns where the child spends a good part of the morning and 
evening at home, that is not very difficult; besides, in towns generally the parents 
a re competent to give that instruction, whereas parents of children in the country 
sometimes are not competent to do it. I think, therefore, the difficulty is rather 
imaginary than real ; and in the working of a good system it would not be found 
necessary in one case out of ten to appoint two masters, or to increase the 
expense. 

47-54- Supposing the children to be all in the same class of life, and that there 
is a necessity for selecting a monitor, the probability of finding a monitor qualified 

instruct them will be in proportion to the number which come from each faith; 
ifj therefore, the proportion be very small of one faith, the probability of finding 
a monitor capable of Riving them instruction will be also small, will it not? — That 
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Right Rev. difficulty may arise in many instances ; but I think the pastor of that small rm k 
D 0 ^ c ^'* t * ren > anc * their parents, will not fail to charge themselves with the instr ^ 

> tion of those few children, or to procure, though it may be difficult, a comn * UC " 

5 June, person to give that instruction. pe ent 

1830. 4755- Where there is a great disproportion in the way spoken of, from th 

greater proportion being Catholics, does it not happen frequently that the Protest? 
ants are in so superior a situation of life, and other qualifications, that they a ' 
capable of making up for the deficiency ? — Precisely so ; and that is the circum 6 
stance I have adverted to in one of my late answers. I visited lately a school ke t 
by a convent of religious ladies, in the town of Tullow, and recollect their present 
ing to me some children, Protestants, who were in attendance, and I recollect 
having conversed with the superioress of the convent as to the religious instruction 
of those children. She said their parents took care of it, and that in the afternoon 
when the religious instruction of the Catholic children was resumed, those few 
Protestant children retired to their homes ; so that I could not see any difficulty 0 n 
the subject existing there, nor have I heard that any such difficulties existed else- 
where ; because, as has been observed, the few Protestants are often the children 
of persons in good circumstances, who are themselves well instructed, and therefore 
competent to give their own children the religious instruction which may be neces- 
sary for them. 

4756. In point of fact, would not the practical effect of a legislative enactment 
to promote the general education of the children of Ireland, in by far the greater 
part of that country, of which the population is almost altogether Catholic, be con- 
fined entirely to the Catholic children?— In those districts where only Catholic 
children are found they would be the only children to derive advantage from it. 

4757- The children of Protestants in those parts would be practically excluded? 

Not from the education to be prescribed by Government for general use, but 
from some peculiar advantages of it. 

4758. But that the only spiritual education for which Parliament would provide 
in those parts, would it not be, practically speaking, for children of the Catholic 
faith ? — Not at all ; because suppose Government to make an arrangement for pro- 
moting general education, and for that purpose intrusted extensive powers to com- 
missioners ; if those commissioners thought it consistent with the public good to 
expend the public money, or charge the parish with 10 /. or 20 /., in order that reli- 
gious instruction might be conveyed to half a dozen children, I would suppose they 
should have the power of doing so. The law, therefore, that would give the benefit 
to Ireland of a general well-ordered system of education, would not exclude any 
class from religious instruction, but would provide, in most instances, religious in- 
struction for all ; and in the few instances where such provision would be attended 
with difficulty, the system could even go to the length of making that provision for 
a single individual, it it were thought proper to do so. 

4759- Do you mean that the provision for the religious instruction of the 
minority should be for their education in the school, or in other places ? — I should 
think that whatever education was to be given, whether religious or literary, should 
be given in the school, or in an apartment immediately adjoining to the school. 

4760. Are the Committee right in understanding that, as incident to the system 
of education which you have recommended, there would be no possible difficulty or 
objection, but on the contrary every facility and approval for givin<* precisely the 
same advantages to the religious instruction of the Protestant, in the separate 
tenets of his religious faith, that you propose to be given to the Roman Catholic 
m his religious instruction, in the separate tenets of his faith ? — Precisely so. 

4761. I'herefore there is nothing in the principle which you have recommended 
which is rounded on an inequality between Protestant and Roman Catholic ? — No; 
the very perfection of that plan is that the principle on which it rests is impartiality; 
that it embraces all without distinction, and provides equal benefits for every class. 

• }■ ? aV r , J0U read the dociiments connected with the late Education Inquiry 

in Ireland .• I have read them all, I believe', and with all the attention matters of 
such moment require. 

4763. Are you aware that the highest authorities in the Established Church have 
therein stated their opinion that it was the duty of the ministers of the Established 

lurch to attend upon the schools within their respective parishes, and to administer 
religious instruction to the children attending those schools who were of their own 
, ai ? ’ d< ? reco ^ ec t that that opinion was given to the Commissioners by the 

highest dignitaries of the Established Church in Ireland. 

4764. Would 
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, Would there be any difficulty in uniting the performance of those duties 
47 4*^ e gQ recommende d to the parochial clergy of the established church upon 
W h'ehest authorities of the bishops and archbishops of the Establishments, with 
systems of school instruction that you have devised? — None whatever. 

H705- On the contrary, when you state it would be expedient to provide every 
f ilitv for t * ie se P arate religious instruction of the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
tant children, would not the very principle you have laid down afford the means 
f carrying the recommendation of the bishops into full effect, without creating any 
ji^ious jealousy or heart-burning? — Certainly, I think it would, and should, for 
this°reason, that in principle, so far as the necessity of imparting religious instruc- 
tion to youthful minds, there is no difference whatever between the prelates of the 
established church and myself. 

4766. Are the Committee to understand, as a general view of your entire sytem, 
that it provides for the combined literary instruction of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, that it makes religious instruction indispensably necessary to literary 
instruction, that it affords the same facilities for religious instruction of both 
parties, free from any danger of proselytism, or interference with their peculiar 
tenets?— I conceive it has all those qualities which have been so distinctly 
set forth in the question. I was about to add one remark, that the clergy 
of the Established Church can, with peculiar ease and convenience to themselves, - 
watch over and even communicate religious instruction to the children of their 
communion, on account of the comparatively small number of souls intrusted to 
the care of each of them ; whereas the Catholic clergyman, whose congregation is 
generally much more numerous, and whose professional duty towards each of his 
parishioners is much more heavy, even he can find time to attend to the religious 
instruction of the Catholic children. 

4767. This is what you anticipate from the working of your system, which is 
therefore matter of theory : can you, practically speaking, give any illustration of 
the various points that w'ere just now proposed from the chair ? — I do not know how 
I can illustrate it better than by saying, that the children, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, who are in the course of education in that country with which I am con- 
nected, are, I believe, as well instructed in religious matters as the children resident 
in any other diocese or district of the United Kingdom ; and that I have not found, 
and I believe there does not exist, any deficiency in the way of imparting, in those 
dioceses to which I have before referred, religious instruction either amongst the 
Catholics or amongst the Protestants. 

4768. Do you know of any instance in which any religious instruction has been 
given, other than that of the Catholic faith? — I stated before, that the schools which 
are subject immediately to me, and for the conducting of which I have prescribed 
rules, are supported by the Catholic people, and presided over by the Catholic 
clergy ; the masters are exclusively Catholics ; and as I said that the professors of 
one class are not competent to give religious instruction to those of another, it 
might be inferred, and I believe I did state, that the Protestant children attending 
such schools receive their religious instruction, not in the schools, but at home from 
their parents. 

4769. You do not know of any instance of religious instruction in the schools? 
— I do not ; as the imparting it would be contrary to the principle I have mentioned. 

4770. Have any complaints been made to you on the part of the parents or 
friends of Protestant children who have attended your schools, of any interference 
in their religious faith? — No such complaint has reached me, nor do I believe any 
such complaint was ever made. I know that Protestant children coming to Catholic 
schools are in the habit of saying to the master or mistress, “ My father or mother 
desires that I be not obliged to attend catechism, or any religious instruction.” The 
roaster or mistress having received this intimation permit these children to go 
home, while the others receive religious instruction. 

. 477t» Do you think it probable that any such complaint could be made without 
lts having reached you ? — It is very likely it would reach me. 

4772. You state that those are schools conducted by the Roman Catholic and 
roe Roman Catholic clergy, particularly with a peculiar view to the benefit of the 
■woman Catholic population? — Yes, this system was forced upon us; as the funds 
given by Parliament to the Kildarc-street Society were not available to us, we were 
compelled to have recourse to our own resources. 

4773- You state that your masters are exclusively Roman Catholic? — They are 
654. 3 N 3 in 
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in those schools which are under my own superintendence ; but there are 
schools, such as those on Lord Fitzwilliam’s estates, which are not so. °^ er 

4774. Are you aware of a class of schools in Ireland which are considered 

much under the superintendence of the clergy of the Established Church, the sch^ 
connected with the Association for Discountenancing Vice, which are frequ 1 
brought under the 28th Hen. 8th, by the contribution of the clergymen, and 
parochial schools ? — I do know of some of those schools. ’ ac * e 

4775. In those schools is not the principle adopted of the exclusive Prorpcto . 

ism of the master ? — Certainly. ant ' 

4776. In the same way that in your schools you carry on the principle of excl 
sive Roman Catholic masters?— Precisely so ; that principle is also carried i n ^' 
the schools supported on the foundation of Sir Erasmus Smith. 

4777. In those schools which are under the Association for Discountenancin 
Vice, not only is scriptural instruction given, but the Protestant catechism is aij 
taught ? — The Protestant catechism must be taught in them. 

4778. In that again there is an analogy to your schools? — There is, as is obvious 
from the statement already made. 

4779 - In those schools under the Association for Discountenancing Vice there 
is no provision made for any instruction in the Roman Catholic tenets ? — There k 
none whatever. 

4780. In that again there is an analogy to your schools ? — Yes, precisely. 

4781. You perceive that the two churches, in the schools which each maintains 
peculiarly for its own advantages, have adopted and recognized the same principles? 
— Precisely ; and they could not recognize any other. The Catholic children who 
attend those schools, or even the schools upon Sir Erasmus Smith’s foundation, and 
also such Catholic children as attend diocesan schools (of which description there is 
one in Carlow), never receive religious instruction : they are dismissed when the 
Protestant children receive such instruction. 

4782. Do you consider that either in your schools or the Protestant schools 
there is in that point a strict analogy to the system you propose? — Neither the one 
class of these schools nor the other comes fully up to it; for there is no provision 
made for the religious instruction of more than one class. That is the great 
deficiency prevailing in all our schools, and which we desire to have remedied. 

4783. Although there are points of resemblance between the two systems, is 
there not this distinction between the one and the other, that in your school there 
is no difficulty thrown in the way of the religious instruction of Protestants by 
their pastors, or any others appointed by them, but there is no correllative facility 
given for the instruction of Roman Catholics in the other schools ? — I will not 
express an opinion as to the manner in which other schools are conducted in that 
respect, but in the schools under my superintendence and jurisdiction not only is 
there no obstacle thrown in the way, but there is every facility afforded for the 
instruction of the Protestant children by persons of their own faith. 

4784- Do you consider that any inconvenience arises from the frequent recur- 
rence of holidays, as observed by the Roman Catholics, where such observance is 
not regulated merely by the canons of your church, but by the will and appointment 
of the parish priests in various districts ?— That question implies what is not founded 
upon feet, for no parish priest, either in Ireland or elsewhere, has any discretion 
whatever as to the institution of a holiday, or the abrogation of a holiday. 

4785. Have you any objection to state how many, and what, holidays are ne- 
cessarily observed in your church ? — I believe I could enumerate them. The Nar 
tivity, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, and Ascension of our Lord, the Annun- 
ciation and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, All Saints, St. Patrick’s-day, Corpus 
Chnsti, and the Festival of St. Peter and Paul. I do not recollect that there 
is any other. On those days the Catholics of Ireland are obliged to abstain from 
servile works, and to attend Divine Service, and keep the day holy so far as is con- 
sistent with their ability to do so; they are bound to this observance, not by the 
will of any bishop or priest in Ireland or of all of them, but in virtue of a church- 
usage growing up through the fourth, fifth and sixth, and up to the twelfth century 5 
for holidays were not all instituted at the same time, but from time to time. This 
obligation of abstaining from servile works, or keeping certain holidays, is derived 
from the church-law' or usage, precisely like that which prescribes abstinence from 
. es " nicat on certain days, when such abstinence can be observed without great 
inconvenience. We are thus bound to observe them, but all jurists and divines 
o t at these laws cease to bind when the observance of them would be produc- 
tive 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 

( 'ramorality, or great loss; hence it happens that in certain seasons, for Rigfit Rev. 
t j ve on w j jen a cr0 p 0 f corn j 3 t 0 be saved, and the weather bad, Catholics are Jama Doyle, 
instancy ^ g ather j t j n , or to save j ia y U p 0n Sundays or upon holidays, because it v ^ ' _> 

P erm i' e ved to°be the will of God and the will of the church that you should rather g Tuno> 

> s . *? e ‘ t i, e Sabbath than suffer the fruits of the earth to be destroyed when they 1830/ 

Vl ° be saved ; but as to the parish priest or the bishop having any power to abro- 
Ca ? an holiday, or give license to violate it, that is what cannot be ; what we are 
tMled to do is this, and simply this, to interpret the law, and to tell the people 
et ! n j n our opinion, there exists a sufficient necessity to justify them in working. 

This 'right of declaring when the church-law ceases to bind is given to the clergy, 
h cause it is improper to let any one be a judge in his own cause ; and it is always 
btter to have recourse to a judge to decide as to the meaning of the law, than to 
Hcide upon it by private authority. So we the bishops, who are judges in the 
hurch, are entitled to explain to the people when the ecclesiastical law would bind, 
an d when it would not, but as to the enacting a church-law such as would abrogate 
bolidavs, that is entirely beyond our competency. 

4786. Is it not within the competence of the Pope so to abrogate ? — The Pope 
can abrogate holidays in the church, all of them, except Sunday, the Lord’s day. 

4787. The Pope has authority sufficient to do away with the necessity of keeping 
holidays altogether, if he felt it would be for the advantage of society so to do ? — 

Yes ; the Pope has a right in our church to abrogate them, but it would be con- 
trary to the usage of the church to do so, unless on the requisition of Government, 
or the church of the country where they were observed. 

4788. According to your observations of society in Ireland, what is your opinion 
with reference to the interests of society, both in a religious and civil contemplation 
of the question, of the effect produced by continuing to require Roman Catholics to 
Observe those holidays ? — I have lately been under the necessity of publishing in 
print my opinion upon that subject, and it is, that the observance of holidays in 
Ireland, particularly at certain seasons of the year, is injurious to good morals, and 
to all the interests of the people. 

4789. Would not so influential an individual as yourself, together with other cler- 
gymen of your church, be doing a great service to Ireland by taking measures^ to 
impress upon his holiness the Pope the propriety and the necessity of abrogating 
that injunction upon the Roman Catholic population ? — So perfectly am I satisfied 
of that being a duty upon my part, and the part of my colleagues in Ireland, that 
about two years ago I drew up as strong a statement as I was capable of framing; 
of the evils resulting from the observance, or rather the violation of those holidays, 
and of the advantage which would result from the abrogation of them. I sent this 
representation to the Pope, who sent it back to be considered by the prelates in 
Ireland ; and on its being referred to them, and their opinion required, they agreed 
Substantially with me. We therefore conjointly petitioned the Pope that he would 
abrogate the law requiring certain days to be kept holy. In reply, we received 
a rescript, abrogating the observance of Easter Monday and Whit-Monday. The 
festival of St. John the Baptist was also mentioned, but the rescript, as to that day, 
only removed the obligation of abstaining from servile works, but left untouched 
that of hearing mass ; and we thought it better not to publish that portion of the 
decree until we represented anew the necessity of abrogating the obligation of 
hearing mass, as well as that of abstaining from servile works. Since then it was 
moved, in an assemblage of our bishops, to pray the Pope to abrogate most of the 
remaining holidays ; this was supported by a majority of the bishops, but as they 
were notunanimous, it was thought better to defer the application until the matter 
should be reconsidered, when perhaps unanimity could be procured. I state these 
particulars in order to show that the propriety of reducing the number of holidays 
is not with me a novel, or a merely theoretical opinion, but one on which I have 
acted and exerted all my influence. 

4790. Are you aware whether any holiday was observed generally in Ireland on 
last Easter Monday ? — I am not acquainted with every part of Ireland ; but as far 
as my knowledge goes I believe that holiday was not observed. An ancient usage 
however is not easily relinquished by all ; Easter Monday is a kind of market-day 
which brings people together, but every person who wished to work did so ; there 
w as no obligation on any one to abstain Irom w r ork. 

4791. Was the decree of the Pope made public before that time?— It was 
published in every chapel within my diocese. 

4792. Supposing that published in the most authoritative manner, do you not 

654. 3 N 4 think 
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Right Rev. think that the old habits of the people will for a certain time lead them t t 

those holidays? — For a time, and to a certain degree. 0 ee P 

^ , 4793- Is not the holiday of St. Patrick a day which is kept by the lower 1 

5 June, of Protestants to as great a degree as the Catholics, as far as 'abstaining 

1830. working? — Yes; and a very curious occurrence took place on Easter Monda °- m 

Carlow. I am carrying on there a very extensive work. I told the men tV* 1 
should work on that day. There was a work at the other end of the town c 
ducted by a Protestant ; and he said to his men, as I was informed, “ You sh 'n 
not work ; it is an old holiday, and you shall keep it.” a ‘ 

4794- It has been supposed that a compulsory tax would defeat and dimini 
those charitable feelings on the part of the benevolent part of the community ' 
Ireland, which you have in glowing terms described as existing to a remarks 
extent there ; do you not consider that there will always exist in the minds of s » h 
people a charitable disposition, in the proportion with the exigences of their p 00 r 
neighbours? — I have no doubt such disposition will continue. 

4795- Do you not consider that it would be desirable that part of the burthe 
should be removed from those more charitably inclined, and apportioned on thos 11 
who, if not forced to do so, would not bear a part? — Next to the great object of 
affording relief to those in extreme want, or so great want as to approach to the 
last degree, my object in the proposition I had the honour of submitting was t 0 
equalize the burthen now borne almost exclusively by the industrious classes, and 
to place a due proportion of it on those who have the greatest portion of property 
in Ireland, and who are now almost entirely exempted from the charge of main 
taining the poor. 

4796. Do they not expend a portion of their capital for charituble purposes 

which they would otherwise employ upon their land ? — Undoubtedly. ’ 

4797. Is not such a system equally injurious to landlord and tenant ?— Every 
system not founded on justice as its basis operates evil, and the unequal distribution 
of the. public burthens must, in my opinion, always produce evil; and that the 
burthen of maintaining the poor in Ireland now presses most unequally is, I think 
so clear, as not to escape the observation of any one. 

4798. Must not a. degree of inequality survive the imposition of a compulsory 
tax, it there remains distress affording a scope for private benevolence ? — Inequality 
there always must be ; we can only hope to lessen it, and to bring it as near to the 
rule of equity as possible; but to take it away altogether is not within the power 
of man. Our object, therefore, should be to equalize it as much as possible; but 
we should not be so weak as to entertain a hope that we can equalize it to a degree 
of perfection to which no human institution can arrive. 

4799- D9 you assume in your examination that it is an obligatory duty upon the 
state to provide a system of relief for those who are in distress? — Upon that subject 
I have as clear a conviction upon my mind as I have of any moral or political truth 
whatever; which is, that the State is bound by the law of nature, by the positive 
law of the gospel, and by its own constitution, whatever the form of government 
may be, to provide for the preservation of life to all its subjects. 

4800. Then if it be the duty of the state to make such provision, must there not 
be a correllative right on the other hand to claim a maintenance? — That there is 
the substance of that right on the part of the poor I am quite certain ; but I am 
equally certain that the commonwealth may regulate that right, and subject it to 
such rules as I proposed in the pian submitted to the Committee ; because, though 
the poor have a right to support, and in my opinion a right founded upon natural 
justice, and upon the evangelical law, still I think that for the public good that right 
might be regulated so as to withhold from each individual a legal claim to a main- 
tenance from this or that person, if the State only made a prudent provision for 
them by such an organization of public contribution as I submitted. 

4801. Reasoning with strict precision, if there be an absolute obligation by the 
laws of nature and of religion imposed upon one person to do an act for the benefit 
of another, must not that create an equally positive right on the part of the other; 
and if you abridge the right, ought you not, in the fairness of reasoning and prin- 
ciple, also to limit or abridge the obligation? — 1 understand the full force of the 
objection, and it is one that has often occurred to me ; but I continue of the opi- 
nion that the State, whilst it is obliged to make provision for the poor, can, without 
injustice, withhold from each pauper a legal right to enforce his claim in a particular 
ITm' 6 ^ ecause the substance of the duty being fulfilled by Government, the with- 

0 mg 10m each individual pauper the right to plead for support before the tribu- 
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ials does not operate to the destruction of that individual’s life, for his life is secured RightJRev. 
i another enactment creating the provision. I think, therefore, you are not to James Doyle, 
infer that, because I would not recognize in each individual pauper a right of * . D ' D ‘ 
claiming support in virtue of the law, I ought to recede from my former position, 5 Junei 
which is, that the State is strictly obliged by justice, and by divine and natural law, 1830/ 
to provide for the poor, and to intrust the distribution of such provision to com- 
petent persons. 

4802. Does not the assertion of the obligation, to the full extent you have stated, 
imply an obligation, or a debt on the part of the community w hich the community 
is bound to discharge ; on the other hand, supposing the principle to prevail, does 
it not imply in the person to whom that debt is owing the means of enforcing the 
contract? — My conception of the matter is this; the State, by making such a pro- 
vision as I have mentioned, secures for the maintenance of paupers unable to sup- 
port themselves a provision ; then it creates a number of committees throughout 
the country, who may be looked upon as trustees for the paupers, and also mana- 
gers of the public funds. I think the State can safely confide to that body the 
duty of managing for the poor the rights of the poor. And as great inconvenience 
would arise from giving to each pauper the right of claiming support, in order to 
obviate this inconvenience, while you secure the lives of the people, you are justified 
in placing the discretion mentioned in that body, who may be looked on as a body 
of mediators standing between the public and the paupers, guarding the interest of 
the former, and at the same securing to the latter the necessaries of life. 

4803. Do you conceive that your system of organization would effect that ob- 
ject? — Undoubtedly ; or I should not have proposed it. 

4804. Do you know whether the system of poor-laws in England, though going 
farther than that you have recommended, attains such an object, or whether, on 
the contrary, there are not many cases, and cases perhaps as striking as any that 
might be drawn from Irish experience, of persons actually perishing from want ? — 

I do not admit that by any means ; I think in England, where there is no parish 
without a provision for the poor, or in which property is not liable to be assessed 
by law for their maintenance ; it is therefore quite impossible, and inconsistent with 
the nature of things, that there could exist the same distress, whether in extent or 
intensity, as exists in Ireland, and must exist in it while the present state of things 
continues. 

4805. You having stated that your object is to assert the impossibility of loss of 
life from want, will you consider the following proposition, whether, in point of fact, 
in England, where such a provision does exist, the perishing from want is altoge- 
ther prevented? — I think, if persons in England perish through want, such indivi- 
dual cases of loss of life might be more properly classed with visitations of Provi- 
dence, or other evils, against which human prudence cannot guard, than as resulting 
from the state of things prevailing in England ; whereas in Ireland the loss of life 
which occurs so frequently in one shape or other, either by its being abridged or 
cut short, results from the state in which the Government leaves the poor of that 
country. 

4806. Have you heard of cases of persons perishing in the public streets ? — 

I mentioned the day before yesterday, in the course of my examination, that I have 
not known in Ireland of any one perishing of want, except in one particular case ; 
that is the only case which has come under my own cognizance ; but when I 
before gave that answer, I added that I believed, and I might say I knew, and 
touched numberless cases where life was greatly shortened through want. 

4807. Do you conceive that the Committee could have a clearer test of the 
actual condition of the people, with reference to food and disease, than the state of 
fever amongst them ? — The state of fever would not be a regular or good criterion 
in all cases, because fever, which results from famine, is produced by the bad quality 
of the food, and by the poor being compelled, as some of them at present are, to 
eat weeds, being unable to procure other kind of sustenance, and it might happen 
that throughout Ireland severe want would prevail, but not of such an intense kind 
ns to compel people to feed upon weeds. Therefore the population may be wast- 
ing, contracting chronic diseases from cold and want, which abridge life, but yet 
not being forced to live upon weeds may escape fever ; besides, fever sometimes is 
caused by the stale of the atmosphere, and by the spread of contagion, and by 
various other causes, so that I do not think the quantity of fever prevailing in 
Ireland could be taken at all times, or even for a general average of years, as 
a good rule whereby to measure the degree of distress prevailing. 

654- 3 O 4808. The 
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4808. The question does not refer to the value of a state of fever as a positive 
test, but as a relative test. Now, if you found at one period the number of admis- 
sions to all the fever hospitals augmenting, would not that imply augmented distress' 
and if you found them regularly diminishing, would not that imply diminishing dis' 
tress r — I think so far the rule can be admitted ; I would only object to its beinj 
made the exclusive criterion whereby to judge of the degree of distress. 

4809. Has it come to your knowledge that persons otherwise charitable have 
been less disposed to admit strangers into their houses since the prevalence of fev er 
some time back, supposed to have been communicated by contagion ? — When fever 
is very prevalent people are very careful as to whom they admit into their houses • 
but in the present or last year fever has not been prevalent within the district with 
which I am best acquainted, and hence I have not known of any recent instance 
of such precaution as has been referred to. 

4810. You have stated that you conceive that, according to the received prin- 
ciples of moral obligations, all persons who are poor and destitute of employment 
have a right to relief. If it is stated that the party derives a right from a | aw 
which is said to flow from the received principles of moral obligation, and if it can 
be shown that that law has led, in many cases, to a state of things which renders 
it impossible for that law to be complied with, do you think that that affords an 
inductive argument against the validity of a law which leads to a state of things 
necessarily rendering the law inoperative ? — I understand the question very clearly, 
but I do not admit that the laws of nature or the laws of the gospel, which laws, 
in my opinion, oblige strictly the government of a state to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the lives of all its subjects, can in their operation be productive of evil ; but 
I know that from the operation of the laws of nature, and the laws of the gospel, 
very many evils may be supposed to have arisen ; but these evils have arisen not 
from the laws themselves, or their operation, purely considered, but from the ignor- 
ance or malice of those persons who devised or administered human laws enacted 
for the purpose of giving better effect to the divine and natural laws. It is there- 
fore, in my opinion, an assumption not to be admitted, that the law of nature or the 
law of the gospel can in its operation at any time, or under any circumstances, be 
productive of evil. 

4811. If it is taken upon the high and sacred principle which you have just 
referred to, and if it is to be considered as sanctioned by the law of nature, and 
sanctioned and enforced by the law of the gospel, is it not rather a matter to be 
obeyed and carried into effect, than to be reasoned upon with a view to its conse- 
quences or its political and economical bearings? — In giving an affirmative answer 
to that question, I feel no kind of hesitation whatever ; and I think there is no state, 
whether Christian or Pagan, but above all that there is no Christian state 
in which the Government is not obliged to make a provision for the poor, when and 
so long as the circumstances of that state imperatively require it : But it very often 
happens that in a Christian state the interposition of the Legislature in favour of the 
poor is not required, for instance in North America, where there is a vast quantity 
of land thinly peopled, few taxes, and industry in every shape finding employment; 
I do not think the government of a state thus circumstanced is called upon as yet 
to make a provision for the poor, though we find that in the cities of North America 
such provision has been made. Again, let me take another state where there are 
charitable institutions, or ecclesiastical foundations destined for the maintenance of 
the poor. Here, as long as the state finds the poor supported by these establish- 
ments, there is no obligation whatever upon government to interpose by law' in favour 
of the poor. But take a state, such as Ireland or England, thickly peopled, where 
every perch of land is occupied, and property unequally diffused, and in which 
there must be great numbers of people unprovided for, as always happens in old 
and thickly-peopled countries — if you have not in such a state an ecclesiastical 
establishment which provides for the poor, I do agree to the principle implied in 
the question, and assert, as my opinion, most expressly that the making a provision 
for the poor is not a matter of choice with government, but that it is a dictate of 
the law of nature and the law of the gospel, which the government is strictly and 
imperatively bound to obey. 

4812. Do you mean to state, that you think it the duty of every Christian com- 
munity to provide such a provision for the poor as should prevent their starving 
from want? — Yes. 

4813* Although you state that to be their duty, do you mean to state that it is 
theii duty to do so in any peculiar form or manner, so that the object be upon the 
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, . jjggt attained ? — If the object be attained, of course there is an end of the 
W estion, and the present consideration is as to the mode of doing it. Let the prin- 
9. u le only be recognized and acted upon ; and as to the particular mode in which 
that principle is to be carried into effect, certainly that is to rest with the govern- 
nien t And I am sure the legislators amongst whom I have the honour of being 
are doing nothing else than seeking to devise some means whereby that 
shall be carried into effect ; and I am under the impression that there is 
n o Member of either House of Parliament who is not at this moment most anxious 
to adopt some measure whereby human life could be preserved in Ireland. As to 
whether that object might be best attained by this or that mode of proceeding, that 
j s a matter for their deliberation. 

4814* If the power of enforcement of each person’s individual right to that which 
you consider a matter of general right, should be found on the whole to be produc- 
tive of evil rather than benefit, would you still propose that there should be an im- 
mediate power given of enforcing that right? — I have said, in many of the answers 
already given, that I think Government could fulfil its duty, and comply with the law 
of nature and of the gospel by an arrangement such as I have described, which 
arrangement withholds from the poor the right of claiming before a tribunal this or 
that, or any quantity of support. 

4815. Do you think that the occasional death of a person, in a country where 
there is an organized provision for the poor, forms an objection to a system for 
providing against such destitution in another country, by another means ? — Most 
certainly not ; because deaths are often accidental, and in a country where a pro- 
vision is made as it is made in England, for the maintenance of the poor, if deaths 
occur, such deaths do not happen from the state of society, or the neglect of Govern- 
ment, but from some cause over which no government can have control. 

48x6. Does the circumstance of a human institution for carrying into effect 
a charitable purpose being not completely successful, form any good objection 
against doing as much as you can to obtain that object? — On the contrary, it is our 
duty to attempt to effect good ; and should Government find that their first plan 
has failed in attaining its object, then they ought to amend it, or adopt another ; 
but they are not justified in abstaining from making an attempt of that sort on 
account of the difficulties with which it would seem to be embarrassed. It is their 
duty, in my opinion, after due deliberation, to adopt that mode which to them 
seems best calculated to obtain the end in view. If that mode fail, after a fair trial, 
let another be adopted, or let the same be continued with such modifications as 
time and experience may point out ; but that the difficulties which would seem to 
surround the measure now proposed should deter Government from undertaking 
some measure for the relief of the population of Ireland, is what I by no means 
think conformable to reason, or justice, or truth. 

4817. Do you think it would be possible to try your plan as an experiment, and 
that in case it failed, or were found objectionable, it could be afterwards withdrawn ? 
—The principle of it, if once introduced, should certainly be always continued in 
some shape or form. 

4818. You are aware that in certain districts of England the wages of labour 
are assisted out of the poor-rate, and support is given to the able-bodied poor in 
cases of distress? — Yes. 
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4819. What would be, in your opinion, the effect of at once altering that law, 
and withdrawing that mode of relief to which the able-bodied poor have been so 
long accustomed ? — I think the alteration of it in England, where it is now mixed 
up with the habits of the people, would be a very dangerous experiment indeed. 
I think the repeal, or even a material modification of any law which bears upon the 
babits of life of a great portion of any community, cannot be touched without 
a great deal of risk ; and as that law, or that practice of the law rather, prevails to 
a great extent in England, I think that if it were to be altered it should be done 
very gradually, very slowly, and with exceeding great caution. 

4820. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the abuse of the law which has been 
alluded to, to know in what way it is administered in different parts of England ? — 
No, I am not. 

4821. Then it is only with reference to the general mode in which it has been 
stated, namely, the wages being made up out of the poors rates, that you allude to 
it?— Not alone; I have heard and know of that practice having extended in 
England to prevail now in a great many places, and to be complained of as a great 
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Right Rer. evil ; however, my knowledge of it is not so precise as to enable me to answer 
James Doyle, satisfactorily any question relative to it. 

4822. You have stated that you thought it would be dangerous to withdraw such 

^ ' a system suddenly? — I have stated that; but it was upon this principle; that 

5 18^’ when any law has taken root, as it were, in a country, if it be a law which affects 

3 ‘ not a few individuals, but a great portion of the community, that the touching 0 f 

such a law, but above all the repealing of it suddenly, must ever be attended with 
great and marked inconvenience. Law is a rule of conduct ; and there j s 
a maxim in the civil law of the ancient Romans, “ Leges feruntur cumpronvulgantur 
jirmantur verb cum moribus utentium comprobantur.” It implies the abstract maxim 
of reason, that the mere enacting and promulgating of laws is of itself of little force • 
but that laws acquire validity only when they are mixed up and confirmed by the 
practice of the people. If therefore a great number of men in any community have 
followed a certain rule practically for years and years, to take them out of that 
course by a new rule, and force them to abandon their old habits, is an experiment 
which in the nature of things must be productive of great evil ; therefore, when- 
ever abuses do arise from old laws it is better to seek to correct those abuses 
gradually and slowly, and to open as it were new channels for the habits of the 
people wherein to flow, than to cut short any practice which has prevailed for 
a length of time amongst a great portion of any people. 

4823. If five former Committees of this House, sitting laboriously year after 
year investigating these abuses and hearing evidence upon them, have, after due 
deliberation, and receiving from the different classes of persons different opinions, 
recommended that that practice should be gradually discontinued, should you not 
think that some respect was due to that opinion so formed, and that they probably 
had considered the circumstances sufficiently to induce them to form a plan 
whereby each gradual alteration might be made without evil ? — I can answer that 
in the affirmative, without in the slightest degree infringing upon the answer that 
If gave. 

4824. If Committees of this House for a much longer series of years have 
been continually endeavouring to devise means for correcting abuses of the English 
poor-laws, without having, as yet, brought their labours to any termination which 
has given satisfaction, should you not in like manner view, in the labours and 
opinions of those Committees, some reason to distrust the practice, or the appli- 
cation of the principles of the English poor-laws? — That is a question to whicn 
I would give this answer ; I am quite certain if the abuses prevailing in England, 
or arising in England, out of the system of poor-laws, as now in operation, were as 
great in reality as they are represented in words, that they would have produced 
evils which have never existed, and that the Legislature would ere now, instead of 
reasoning about these abuses, have actually applied a remedy to them. But I do 
think, notwithstanding what are called the great, and pressing, and crying abuses 
of the poor-laws in England, that they are amongst the least of the many burthens 
which press upon society here ; and that though they are evils, the community at 
large does not feel itself greatly aggrieved by them, or unquestionably those abuses 
would long since have been corrected ; and therefore though these abuses were admitted 
to exist to the full extent that they are represented by those who amplify them 
most, I would think that instead of excluding from Ireland a modified system of poor- 
laws on account of the abuses prevailing in England, we should rather apply our 
minds to discover the sources from which those abuses arise ; and in framing 
a system of poor-laws for Ireland to seek to keep clear of those inconveniences 
inherent in the English system; I think, therefore, that the existence of those 
abuses in England, allowing them to exist, and the long and laborious investigations 
that have been made for the purpose of reforming them, and which have failed, 
allowing all that, yet I do not think it is not a sufficient reason for withholding from 
Ireland the benefit of some system which would preserve the lives of the people, 
and free the Legislature and Government of this country from, I was going to say, 
the reproach, but I will say the neglect of a duty which they owe to the community- 

4825. The question that was put had no immediate reference to Ireland ; but 
having stated that the reports of Committees which have paid long and laborious 
attention to the subject might induce you in one instance, namely, in the payment 
of the able-bodied poor out of the rate, to concur in those recommendations, you 
were asked whether the reports of other Committees, after examinations still more 
protracted and laborious, might not induce you in like manner, and in strict and 
accurate analogy, to come to the same conclusion with respect to the poor-laws 

generally ? — 
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jly p — In the one case, the result of the labours of one class of Committees 
if 0 been to recommend that the abuses which exist be gradually reformed and cor- 
h3S d. Then the other supposition is, that Committees have sat for a long time, 
re< d that the result of their investigation is, I cannot say what. 

30 4826. The question resolves itself into this: If for a series of years committees, 
onsisting of men of the greatest experience, and conversant in the subject, have 
ecommended various emendations of the English poor-laws, and that hitherto no 
satisfactory emendation of these laws has taken place, does it not lead to the infer- 
ence, that there is something in the principle which is very difficult to correct if it 
aoes into error, and which is exposed to error and to abuse ? — Yes, I think so ; 
because the poor-laws are a body of laws which affect a great body of the com- 
munity, and become rules of conduct to almost every individual, whether rich or 
noor which compose the state, and it must be, that any result produced by laws of 
this sort is generally mixed so with the habits of the people, that however great 
existing abuses may be, the emendation of them must be attended with peculiar 
difficulties. 

4827. Is there any thing in the state of society in Ireland, both with respect to 
public opinion and the habits of expending local taxes, and accounting for them and 
the gradations in society, and want of a sufficient middle class, that will protect 
Ireland from those abuses in a greater degree than England has been protected ? — 
At present public opinion in Ireland, in districts, is of considerable force, and 
I think it is acquiring greater and greater force every day : therefore I would calcu- 
late upon the power of public opinion acting upon public institutions of every sort, as 
being very great, locally, even at the present moment, and that it will become 
greater and greater almost every day. If therefore public opinion heretofore has 
not been able in Ireland to correct many existing abuses, it would not follow that 
hereafter it might not be sufficient to, prevent the establishment of such abuses. As 
to the next point of the question, if the expenditure of money by public bodies in 
Ireland has been confessedly attended with great abuse hitherto, I believe it is gene- 
rally admitted that one of the great causes of the misapplication of the money 
raised and expended by public bodies in Ireland has arisen from those bodies trans- 
acting their business in a private room, excluded from the view of the community, 
without being liable to account to any one, and under the supposed obligation of 
an oath to keep their proceedings secret, therefore I think, whether you refer to 
the want of public opinion in Ireland, or to the misapplication of public money in 
Ireland by bodies now existing, you could not draw a just consequence as to what 
would be the manner of administering funds, to be collected and distributed for the 
relief of the poor, in the manner proposed. The last part of the question applied 
to the want of a middle class in Ireland, who would administer providently those 
funds, in case they were raised, and as I before said upon that point, I differ from 
a great many persons who, I believe, have given their opinions before this Com- 
mittee, and from many others who have not done so. It is clearly my opinion 
that in those parts of Ireland with which I am best acquainted, there could be 
found in every district, in every city, and in every town, a body of men sufficiently 
intelligent, of strict integrity and great experience, who w ould honestly and provi- 
dently administer any fund that would be intrusted to them by law for the benefit 
of the poor. 

4828. In the answer you have given you have stated most distinctly, and in 
a matter that must be gratifying to the Committee, the great expectations which 
you entertain of an improved system in Ireland, that will in future afford greater 
checks against abuse than those which have hitherto existed, or that at present 
exist ; but the question that was put was not with reference to the relative condi- 
tion of Ireland, but it was, whether you consider that in Ireland there will be found 
greater checks against abuse, and greater securities against its arising, or its ex- 
tending, than are to be found in England r — It must be very obvious to the Com- 
mittee that my know-ledge of England, and the customs and habits and practices 
prevailing in it, is very limited, and that I could with much more safety give an 
ppinion founded upon the present or past state of society in Ireland, or speak as to 
its future state, than I could when an ingredient of my opinion would be my know- 
ledge so imperfect in itself of the condition of England, or the practices prevailing 
in this country. 

4829. Are you able to express an opinion with reference to those ingredients 
an( l elements of society, namely, an efficient check of public opinion, and the 
absence of all disposition to job, and to misapply the public money, and a readiness 
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Right Rev. to account for such expenditure, whether those elements of prosperity in societ 
James Doyle, can be found in Ireland as much as in England ? — I wish I were better acquainted 
P,P ’ , with England, and then I would be more competent to give a proper answer • h t 
5~June my knowledge of this country, and of the habits and dispositions of the pe 0 pl 

1830. * being really imperfect, if the Committee will have the goodness to excuse me fr 0 e ’ 

giving an answer to the question it would be a degree of indulgence for which 
I should feel very grateful. 

4830. If it can be shown that in consequence of the reports of different Com 
mittees upon abuses of the poor-laws, efficient alterations have been made of the 
law correcting certain abuses, should you not have some greater faith than vou 
would have upon the contrary supposition in the advantage of such Committees . 
Certainly. 

483 1 . If it could be shown, for instance, that within a few years an alteration 
has been made which has introduced what is called a select vestry, somewhat like 
the parochial committee you have recommended, and which has been embraced by 
2,000 parishes in England, and which the returns show has worked well, should 
not you think that the labour of such Committees has not been cast away? — 
Undoubtedly. 

4832. If it can be shown that various other improvements and corrections of 
abuses have taken place in consequence of the labours of Committees, besides 
the one which has been adverted to, would not that also increase your faith in 
the utility of such Committees? — Undoubtedly it would. When a Committee « 
appointed for a purpose, and they effect that purpose in a great degree, that result 
is a proof of their utility. 

4833. It has been supposed that for a long series of years back Committees 
have been sitting for the purpose of correcting abuses with respect to the payment 
of wages of labour out of the poor-rate ; if it can be shown that the abuse" itself 
only commenced to any amount within 35 years, that it commenced from a pecu- 
liar circumstance, namely, the great fluctuation in the price of the food upon which 
the labourer depended, causing him in one year to buy his food at a price perhaps 
three times over that which it was in the preceding year, so that he had no means 
of providing by any forethought against such fluctuation of food, and that that only 
arose within 35 years, should you not think that having arisen from such a cause 
within such a comparatively short period, the difficulty of abolishing that custom 
would be less than if, on the contrary, it had arisen from a much more indefinite 
period, and from much more indefinite causes? — Certainly, if it be an evil that 
arose from an accidental change in the prices of provisions, and has prevailed only 
for the short period mentioned in the question, I cannot suppose it to be an evil 
incapable of cure. 

4834. If the reports of the Committees sitting upon this subject, and taking 
evidence upon it, point out that as being the principle cause, and this as being 
the principal period over w’hich it has extended, would you then consider it as 
an abuse of that indelible character, and ingrafted into the character of the people 
so deeply as that it may not be eradicated ? — If it be an abuse of the kind that 
has been described, it may, I think, by wise legislation, be cured in the course of 
a fewer number of years that have passed since its introduction. 

4835. If it was the united opinion of all who had investigated the subject that 
this particular abuse tended to depress the natural rate of wages, and to degrade 
the character of the labourer to whom it was given, and to give a temptation to a 
selfish person to get the wages paid out of the poor-rate, which he ought to 
pay out of his own pocket, should not you think that that was an additional 
reason why we should strain every effort to try to eradicate such an abuse? — -I am 
convinced that if these be the characters of the abuse, it will be corrected in a 
short time, because they are such as must stimulate every man who has the power 
of remedying the evil to apply his mind and his talents to the production of some 
remedy. 

4836. W ould not the faith you would have in committees, or in the reports of 
committees, rest not only upon their assertion of a thing, but upon the reasoning 
on which they rest it, and upon the evidence which they adduce ; and would you 
not look at the reasoning they so state, and the evidence they adduce, to make up 
your mind as to the legitimate conclusion come to without entirely pinning your 
faith upon their own conclusion ? — However highly I think of the capacity of legis- 
lators, I always assent to what they set forth in their reports, as much at least, or 
more on account of the reasons they allege and the evidence they adduce, than 

because 
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e they have published it as an inference drawn by themselves from such 
be p aUS ce< I should fear lest there would seem to be implied in this answer any 
eV !‘on entertained by me that the Committee’s reporting were not the most com- v 
°P' n ' t judges ; but it is a habit of mind not peculiar to me, but I believe general 
ongst mankind, that we assent more freely to those opinions which concur with 
alD own reasoning power, than we do to opinions, however just, that may have been 
recommended to us by others without evidence. 

1 4837. If y°u are seeking for facts, would you not look at the evidence ; and if 
ou seek for opinions, would you not look at the reports of the Committees ; and 
X ou are investigating the truth, would you not rather look for facts than for 
1 ninions ?— Facts are better than theory, but facts are often attended with incidental 
circumstances that qualify them ; and the same fact might be adduced by different 
rsons, and applied to purposes opposed to each other, so that in forming an 
opinion one must have many facts, and if possible, their circumstances explained, 
then a degree of theory may be admitted, and upon these elements conjoined one’s 
reason may be exercised. 

4838. Will not all those evils in the English system be so many helps to us m 
introducing a better one into Ireland ? — So I should think ; and to that I am sure 
the attention of every one must be turned ; it is an advantage enjoyed by you to 
which I have adverted very frequently, that the experience and information you 
possess of the good and evil in the different systems prevailing in England and 
Scotland, will furnish to you facilities of devising a good system for Ireland, which 
your predecessors when legislating did not possess. 

4839. If those evils have never been remedied in England in any one parish, 

how is it to be expected that in the introducing a new system into Ireland the 
Legislature would be able to do that which, with the advantages they possessed in 
this country, they have never been able to accomplish ? — The question seems to 
refer to an abuse specified in the late question, namely, the abuse of paying labour 
out of the poor-rates. If that abuse be found incorrigible (and 1 believe it is not) 
let it be carefully guarded against in any new system devised for Ireland ; but from 
the statement made, and the character assigned to that abuse, its origin and its 
progress, I have no doubt whatever, though it has not been cured, that it will be 
cured very shortly. . 

4840. Directing your attention to the state of the law of settlement m England, 
do you think that in introducing a new system into Ireland the difficulties encoun- 
tered in respect of that law may be obviated ? — I think the difficulties arising from 
the law of settlement in England will be entirely obviated if you substitute the title 
of domicile for three years in place of that by birth. 

4841. Can you explain why the Legislature have not succeeded in obviating 
that abuse in the way you have stated in England? — Though it is an abuse in 
England, and perhaps a very great one, still it is one of very old standing. It is 
one that has taken possession, in some degree, of the entire community ; it is one 
that has created rights in every pauper almost in the land ; and to amend an abuse 
of that kind is extremely difficult; and though you may be obliged to tolerate it for 
a great number of years in England, still when you see that it has produced evil, you 
can easily guard against it if you introduce the system of poor-laws into Ireland. 

; 4842. Do you object altogether to birth-settlement in Ireland?— I do; I think 

the other is vastly better ; and when we have two things, one of which is bad and 
1 the other good, we are to take the latter. 

1 4843. In answer to a former question you stated that you conceived that all the 

destitute poor have a right to' relief from the State, not merely founded on natural 
1 law, but on the Divine Law ; does it not therefore follow that it is the duty of every 

1 State to make provision for all who are poor and in want of employment, without 

reference to any consequences that may follow ? — No; I think the State is not obliged 
to step forward, and by legislative measures make a provision for the poor, whilst 
obvious channels are open for industrious pursuits ; whilst the land and the fulness 
thereof, which was given by the Creator to man, is open to the inhabitants ot 
; a country. The State, in this case, is not bound to do more than to allow men to 

1 cultivate the land ; so in like manner, if in a State there be an establishment of any 

> kind which takes charge of the poor, whilst the poor are supported by that establish- 

ment, the Legislature is not called upon to provide for them ; but as soon as the 
land fails, and the poor man, by the ordinary powers of his body and mind, cannot 
f procure a subsistence, owing to the state of society, then the law of nature and the 

1 law of the gospel become imperative upon the Legislature, in my opinion, to look 
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Right Rev. to the maintenance of the poor, more even than to the well-being of the rich • f 

James Doyle, as Paley observes in his Moral Philosophy, “ The rich are able to take car ° r> 

- D D ~ y themselves, and the chief obligation of a government is to look to the interests 

r June the poor.” S °‘ 

* > i 8 jo.’ 4844- Then although it may be shown that an immense mass of pauperism 

great and manifold evils of the most appalling description, arose from puttino ' 
force that law, still would you be of the same opinion that it is a law of God f 
therefore must be put in force ? — Yes ; but I am fully persuaded that what is implied 
in the question will never be verified ; and that if the Legislature act upon the lax 

of nature and upon the law of the gospel, it will always be able to prevent surh 

consequences as are apprehended to result from putting in force those laws of nature 
and of the gospel. 

4845. If it could be shown that in particular instances those evils had arisen 
might not you be disposed to doubt the correctness of what you consider to be the 
natural law, or your own interpretation of the revealed law ? — I could not doubt 
either of the meaning of the natural law, or of the justice of my interpretation of 
the revealed law, on account of such supposed evils ; because I do contend that the 
history of no country in the world presents to us any case wherein evils of a moral 
kind have been produced by the well-directed efforts of the legislature of such 
country to provide for the poor. As therefore that theory is not warranted by any 
facts recorded in the history of the w'orld, I contend that no such state of things 
will ever arise from any government acting upon the law of nature and the law of 
the gospel. 

4846. If it is stated to you that in certain cases half the population of the 
parishes in this country have been reduced to a state of pauperism without its 
being possible to assign any other cause but the existence of the system of poor 
laws, would you consider that that was an evil sufficient to make you doubt the 
accuracy of your interpretation of the Divine Law? — I could as easily reason upon 
the supposition that there does not exist a Providence, as I could upon that sup- 
position ; I deny the case to exist, or that there is a possibility of its ever exist- 
ing. It is not compatible in my mind with the attributes of the Deity that any 
case, of the kind could possibly exist. I know that the Almighty in the dispensa- 
tions of His providence towards nations sometimes does permit plague, famine, war, 
and pestilence to ravage states, so in like manner by a particular infliction of the 
providence of God, a state may be overrun with pauperism so as to almost destroy 
the people ; but if that did happen, it would be a special visitation of Divine 
wrath for some violation of the Divine Law, or for the omission of some duty 
which that State should have performed. I recollect the celebrated Edmund 
Burke, in his speech on the trial of Warren Hastings, when charging him with 
having by his mal-administration driven the Hindoos in swarms to perish in the 
Ganges, to have cited from Pope, lines of that poet upon the death of a lady, 
wherein were described evils which his imagination only could depict, and Burke 
applied these lines to England, as likely to be verified in her, if she sanctioned the 
conduct of W arren Hastings. If therefore a case of that kind of evil to which 
reference has been made were to happen at any time in this State, it would, in 
my judgment, be reasonable to consider it not as the result of the laws of 
pauperism, but as a special punishment from God for having neglected the poor, 
whose cries are said to ascend to Heaven, and to become the forerunners of Divine 
wrath. 

4847. That being your interpretation of the Divine Law, according to your view 
of it, do you conceive that the State would be complying with the Divine Law by 
adopting your plan, by leaving those who are out of employment to be relieved at 
the discretion of a parochial committee, instead of making it a positive legal enact- 
ment that they should receive that relief? — In recommending the plan I have sub- 
mitted, 1 have put myself in the condition of a person who held in his hands, as it 
were, the interest of the State generally, as well as the interests of the poor, and 
I have sought for a mode whereby the State would discharge its duties agreeably to 
the law ot God and the law of nature, and whereby the poor at the same time 
could be effectually relieved. I may have mistaken the best means, but it appears 
to me that those I have pointed out would fulfil, if adopted, the obligation of the 
State, and would at the same time provide sufficiently in proportion to the capacity 
of the country for the subsistence of the poor. 

4848. If you were to find that in the parishes in which the assessment-system 
has been introduced in Scotland, the condition of the people has not improved, or 

that 
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t the degree of poverty is not reduced, whilst in the parishes in whicli no such 
111 pssment-principle is introduced the condition of the people is better, would you 
^ t see some reason to re-consider the opinion you have expressed ? — If a case were 
° ade out tOyiny satisfaction fully, it would oblige me of course to deliberate much 
non the question ; but to me it would be very hard to prove such a case. Scotland 
•* s a peculiar country, it is peculiarly situated ; some portions of it manufacturing, 
a nd some portions of it agricultural. Even in the cities and towns it may be that 
the condition of the poor of one parish is better where there is no compulsory assess- 
ment than that of the poor of another in which a compulsory assessment prevails ; 
but if that should be the state of things, I would refer it to some particular or special 
cause rather than to the operation of this system ; for instance, if I myself, in the 
town where I live, were a minister of religion acting for all the people, and if that 
town was inhabited by persons of only one faith, I have no doubt I would exercise 
a n influence amongst them sufficient to make the condition of the paupers in that 
town, if there was no influx of pauperism from abroad, very comfortable, even with- 
out any compulsory poor-rate ; and if there happened to be a compulsory poor-rate 
in the next parish, where the condition of the people would not be so good, that 
would be owing to a special cause, to individual exertion, to the influence of indi- 
vidual character ; but then to infer from that that the system of a compulsory rate 
has produced the aggravated misery in the one, easy, and that the absence of that 
rate has produced ease and comfort in the other,.,' woqlfl be reasoning most unjustly. 
If the case therefore supposed in the question w ere verified generally in Scotland, 
and I w ere fully cognizant of the whole merjts of it, I would deliberate about it, 
and view it in various lights; but if an individual case, or two or three or four cases 
of the kind were alleged, I would rather attribute the result stated to personal 
exertion, or other special cause, than look to it as arising from the operation of 
a poor-rate in one place, and the non-operation of it in the other. 

4849- Ho you conceive there can be any better test of the principle and appli- 
cation of a compulsory rate than the experience of those countries in which it has 
long prevailed, and the evidence of those persons who have been practically con- 
cerned in its administration ? — I think, to that as an abstract question, I could not 
give any other answer than that the conclusion is just. 

4850. Are the Committee to understand that the kind of compulsion which you 
propose to introduce into Ireland is one of a nature altogether different from that 
which is acted upon in England ? — As far as I know, if it be not entirely different, 
there is at least a very great difference between it and that which prevails here. 

4851. Will you state the principal difference? — The Committee being so well 
acquainted with the nature of the system prevailing in England, can judge better 
of the matter by my stating w'hat I contemplate being done in Ireland, namely, that 
the parishioners should assemble in vestry and elect a committee, consisting of six 
individuals resident in the parish, and that these six, with the clergy of every 
religious profession also resident, and the senior magistrate, be entitled to select 
applotters, to value each of the holdings in the parish, and levy from off those hold- 
ings according to the valuation made, a certain poundage for the relief of the poor, 
which poundage the parish committee would be entitled to expend for the relief of 
the indigent poor, whether these poor be impotent, or whether they be able bodied, 
if it be a time of peculiar distress, in such manner and in such quantity as might 
seem good to such committee. That being the system, or the outline of it, which 
I would recommend to be adopted for Ireland, this Committee (who are so well 
acquainted with the system prevailing in England) can best judge whether it be 
different from the English system, and if it do differ from it, in what degree. 

4852. Could you rely upon the operation of your system if those vestries were 
placed under the control of an authority from without, such as the government or 
the magistrates, in short under the authority of any persons not themselves interested 
M the payment of rate? — The control to which I would chiefly subject them would 
be that of public opinion, and that created by their own interests, as also by the 
temporary nature of their powers. This control, in my opinion, would be 
sufficient; however, if the system upon trial were found defective it would be very 
eas y to add other checks ; but I would not at the commencement think it wise to 
create two concurrent jurisdictions, namely, one in the committee, and one in the 
Magistrate, which of their nature would tend to conflict with each other. 

4853 . If you allow the district committee in cases of a temporary nature to 
provide work for able-bodied men, would there be no reason to apprehend that 

3 it has done in this country? — No, 
: given to able-bodied men in times 




worx ior aoie-oouieu men, wuuiu muc m. 
that species of relief might grow into a habit as it h 
1 do not think it would, because the relief to be giv< 
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Right Rev. of distress would not consist in the allocation of them upon this person or that, fo r 

James Doyle, the purposes of labour. They would be employed in labour by the committee,' but 

D - D - only in public works ; afid if such labour could not be found, the relief would b 
-j une given in food, or in such other manner as the committee might think best. Indeed 

i83o. e ’ there has been no season of distress in Ireland wherein we have not had occasion 

to administer relief to able-bodied persons in times and circumstances like those 
now considered; We sometimes employed them upon public works, and gave thetn 
money-payments, but when we had not such works to be executed, we purchased 
meal or potatoes, or other kinds of food, and distributed that food either gratis, 0r 
at very low wages, to all the poor whilst the temporary distress continued. 

4854. In case of a great falling off of work in a large population from the decav 
of manufactures, would you consider that a proper case for temporary relief?—-. 
Fortunately in Ireland that is an evil to which we are very little liable, because 
our manufactures are few, and I think they are likely to be fewer ; and in my 
opinion no effort that can be made for many years to come will make Ireland 
a manufacturing country. England is so near to it, and has so many advantages 
over it for manufacturing purposes, as to almost prevent competition between the 
two countries in that respect ; therefore 1 think that sort of temporary evil, arising 
from a suspension of manufactures, will never be very pressing in Ireland. 

4855. Supposing, from any cause, there were a great excess of population in 
a district above its means of employment, and that temporary relief were afforded 
to that population, what would be the point at which you expect your committee 
would suspend its relief, or in what manner would they be able to do it ? — I men- 
tioned before, that in cases of this kind, considering the class from which the 
committee would be taken, the clergy and magistrates, and a part of the industrious 
classes, I would confide entirely in their discretion. I have no doubt they would 
do that which would be best under all the circumstances. 

4856. Do you not propose to give them the power of applying their funds even 
to emigration ? — I do. 

4857. Would not the success of that operation depend upon the willingness of 
the poor to emigrate? — It would; but however, at present, and as long as I have 
been acquainted with the peasantry of Ireland, there have been great numbers of 
them disposed to emigrate; and if that disposition abated, the committee, by 
narrowing the relief, could apply a stimulus to it. 

4858. Do you think that the district committee, having the power of taxing 
themselves entirely at their own discretion, would continue to afford that relief if 
the paupers refused to emigrate? — I am sure they would temper their administra- 
tion of the relief so as to create in the pauper population almost any feeling they 
wished. 

4859. In those cases of temporary distress to which you have referred, how 
have the funds been provided, and how have they been administered ? — The 
parishioners assemble at the town-hall, or some public place, and elect a chairman. 
Some gentleman present states his opinion of the existing distress, and what 
appears to him the best mode of relieving it; upon this the persons present offer 
subscriptions ; they also appoint a few of their own body to collect subscriptions, 
either weekly or in bulk, from those of the parish who are not then present, and to 
write letters to such proprietors as may reside in other parts of the country, or be 
absent in England. When this is done, the meeting appoints one man, suppose from 
each street, if it be a town, or in the country one man from each town-land and 
commission those to act for them, to ascertain the wants of the poor, and distribute 
the fund thus provided in the manner which in their opinion may seem best cal- 
culated to relieve the existing distress. Those individuals assemble at a certain 
place and time ; they receive applications for relief, and either collect the able- 
bodied men, and set them to work, or they purchase meal or barley, or potatoes, to 
distribute to the families of these labouring men, as well as to the other poor, for 
their daily subsistence. Thus they continue to manage in the best manner possi- 
ble, until the distress ceases, when their commission also ends. Finally, they 
come forward with their accounts before the parish assembled, and if they have 
expended any thing in addition to the sums contributed, it is repaid to them, and 
if any balance remain in their hands, it is voted by the parish to some existing 
institution, Such as the sick-poor fund, or the Infirmary, or Hospital. 

4860. Have any difficulties in such cases occurred in the management of the 
funds, the regulation of the works, or the general conduct of the business intrusted 
to such committees? — None known to me. 

4861. Do you think that such a system might be generally applicable? — I do. 
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James Dawson, Esq. called in; and Examined. 
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4862. ARE you connected with a mining company in Ireland ? — 1 have had 
the honour to be a Director of the Mining Company of Ireland since its commence- 
ment- 

4863. In what year did that company originate ? — I think it was in the year 
1824- 

4864- Is it founded under an Act of Parliament ?— It is. 

4865- What is the amount of paid-up capital which that company has at its 
disposal ? — ■£• 100,000. 

4866. Has it many practical establishments that are now at work in the coun- 
try ?— It has a great number, there is particularly one on an extensive scale, 
0 ne at Ballacoris, where there is a rolling-mill, a pipe-drawing apparatus, and a 
shot-tower. 

4867- Can you state the number of men that are now on the company’s books 
receiving employment ? — The number is calculated to amount to 2540. 

4868. Do you know the rate of wages which are paid to men and to women 
and children ? — I think the miners are able to earn upwards of half a crown 
a day, that is the higher class of workmen. 

4869. What is the average rate of wages ? — I do not think it is less than from 
1 j. 6 d. to 2 s. per day. 

4870. What is paid to women and children? — Generally about half that rate. 

4871. Are those wages paid in money? — Uniformly in money. 

4872. Has the rate of wages diminished of late years as compared with former 
years? — The Irish miner earns more than formerly, owing to increased skill, arising 
from practice. 

4873- Taking into account the number of men who are employed in your mines, 
slate-quarries, and collieries, may the number be carried much beyond 2,500? — 
Greatly beyond it, as the works progress. 

4874. Are there any difficulties which now exist in the law of the country which 
prevent the extension of mining industry in Ireland ? — There are several obstacles 
to the further extension of it upon a large scale. One of the difficulties is, that 
tenants for life, and clergymen, are not allowed by the law, as it at present stands, 
to give leases of mines for a longer term than 31 years, and collieries for 41 years, 
and upon the condition of receiving one tenth of the produce free of all expense, 
as a royalty. There are several mines that could be worked, but the term is too 
short, and the conditions are too high for adventurers to speculate upon making any 
return or profit out of them. There are a great many bishops leases in Ireland, 
and they are restrained, as I have mentioned, in making leases, and in consequence 
several mines are not opened, and employment for the laborious poor checked. 

4875. Do you think that it would be desirable to extend the present leasing 
power in the manner inferred from your answer? — It would be desirable, in a country 
like Ireland, to give every encouragement possible to fair speculation, that would 
not injure the landed proprietor finally ; and with that view I would think that an 
extension of the term, and a reduction of the minimum of royalty, would be advan- 
tageous. 

4876. Have you ever visited any of those mines yourself, or do you receive 
regular reports from them ? — I have visited some of them, and we receive reports 
every month of the progress of the works, and the ores raised. 

4877. Have you had any complaint of the falling off of the strength of the 
workmen, or ot the degeneracy of the workmen in your employment? — None 
whatever. 

4878. Have you had any experience of workmen either in public works or in 
Puvate works for a series of years? — I have had upwards^of 20 years experience. 

, 4879. Has there been any alteration in the human power within your observation ; 
he bodily strength of the labouring classes in Ireland, in that interval ? — .Certainly 
not ; a miner seldom works more than eight hours out of the 24. 

4880. Is there any difficulty at present which stands in the way of mining com- 
panies, by reason of their want of power in contracting for supplies of water ?-r— 

hey have no means of obtaining a supply of water, unless the proprietor of the 
soil has the command of it when he leases the royalty to them ; but if the supply 
? the water is out of the royalty, they must go to the proprietor, and he being 
requently a tenant for life, cannot give such a lease as would induce a company to 
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James Damon, go to the expense of erecting buildings, and putting up a water-wheel, and maki 
Ei “t- a supply course at a great expense. § 

' 7 4881. What alteration of law should you propose? — An extension of power 

5 J“ ne » the tenant for life to lease for 60 or 99 years for mining or manufacturing purposes ° 

! 3 °‘ 4882. Is there any want of power in the law at present with respect to niakin 

roads from mines to places of navigation or export? — There is a great defect in tlif 
respect. The mining companies, by Act of Parliament, are allowed to make road S 
from mines, but the Act omits to mention slate-quarries, and these have risen t 
very great consequence in Ireland ; the quality of the slate is fully equal to that of 
Bangor. The demand is very considerable, and would tend, if encouraged to 
tranquillize Ireland more than could be expected, from this circumstance : persons 
who are inclined to disturb the peace of the country are enabled to effect tliei 
object by going about in a body at night to the cabins that are thatched with straw 
and threatening the inmates, that in case of their not joining them they will set fire 
to the cabin by igniting with a turf the thatch over their heads ; and in this wav 
they operate to produce disturbance in the' country, by intimidation; whereas if 
slates were the general covering of the poorer classes houses in Ireland, the threat 
could not be carried readily into effect, and the inhabitants could refuse to join in 
illegal acts. 

4883. Do you expect to have the extension of the use of slates in Ireland car- 
ried very far whilst there is so high a duty upon foreign timber, and above all 
while there is a discriminating duty upon Baltic timber, thereby restraining the use 
of that timber which is best adapted for domestic purposes?— I consider all duties 
upon timber as highly impolitic, as interfering with the extension of manufactures 
in Ireland, and the erection of the buildings necessary for those purposes. Ireland • 
being a country that does not abound in timber, every facility should be given to 
the introduction of it for manufacturing purposes ; and mining could not be carried 
on in Ireland, only that the law allows of a drawback upon foreign timber used in 
mines. 

4884. Can you state what the average amount of money expended in labour by 
the mining company has been? — It has been very considerable, inasmuch as we 
have expended the whole of our capital, and, in addition, above 120,000/. of 
minerals that we have raised and sold ; and the proportion of that sum expended 
in actual labour must have exceeded three fourths. 

4885. It is stated in a petition before Parliament that the mining company has 
expended in labour upwards of 50,000 1. per annum without pecuniary aid from 
Parliament, do you conceive that statement to be correct ? — I do. 

4886. Has there been either any falling off in the rate of wages since you have 
commenced, or any appearance of less exertion or strength on the part of the 
persons employed ? — I do not think there has. 

4887. Can you lay before the Committee a Report of the Mining Company?— 
I can, the last Report. 

[The witness delivered, in the same.] 

4888. If the proposed stamp-duty is affixed to the transfer of shares of vour 
company, do you consider that it will have any considerable effect upon your 
interests ? — I conceive that it would deteriorate the value of our shares and property 
immensely. 

4889. What is the value of those shares now ? — The value of a share in the 
market at present is 81. 10 s. on 5/. paid in ; and I understand the amount of the 
duty would be ll. 15 s. <?n this small investment. 



Joseph Dennis Mullen , Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

J. D. Mullen, 4890. ARE you a director of the Royal C&nal? — I am. 

Es< l' How long have you been so? — Nearly 10 years. 

< 4892. Have you been so long conversant practically with the affairs of the 
Company ? — I have. 

4893. Can you state the length of the Royal Canal from Dublin to Tarmon- 
barry? — Ninety English miles." 

4894. Can you inform the Committee at what expense that work was originally 
executed r — The expense per mile was 19,749/. 7 s. 6d. the Irish mile. 

4895. 'At what expense do you think that canal, were the work to be com- 
menced now, could be completed? — Considering the extensions that have been 

lately 
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lately made, and which may be nearly estimated as being equally expensive, it 
could be made at from 4,500 /. to 4,800 /. a mile ; but if the lockage was not so 
great, 3 , 5 °° /• P er would be a fair average rate of cost. 

“ 4896. Would that saving be effected by reason of a more economical execution 
of the works, or by reason of improved skill and science in the construction of 
canals?-— By reason of a more economical execution of the works, from improved 
skill, and by reason of a reduced value in the rate of labour as applicable to those 
works ; labour is lower now, as applied to those works, than it was when they were 
undertaken, the labouring population having greatly increased. 

4897. Do you mean that the rate of labour generally is lower, or that the par- 
ticular description of labour to which you refer is lower ? — The particular descrip- 
tion of labour to which I refer is lower. 

4898. Is that the labour of engineers? — Of engineers, and even the labourers 
connected with it in the execution of canals. 

4899- What class of labourers ? — Common labourers. From what I have learnt 
from persons concerned in the extension of the Royal Canal, the rate of wages was 
much higher than is now paid. 

490(1. What period do you refer tor — The Royal Canal was extended from 
a place called Coolnahay to Tarinonbarry, between the years 1810 and 1815, at 
which time the rate of wages of labour was much higher in consequence of provi- 
sions being dearer; but the reason of the great expense of the prior canal was, not 
from tne difference in the rate of labour now as compared with the former rate, 
but that in the commencement of that canal the money was expended injudiciously, 
particularly in excavating quarries that could have been avoided, and this for the 
convenience of gentlemen, to bring it nearer their estates, and also from the imper- 
fect understanding that existed at that time on the subject of canal making, and 
because dividends were made on capital before any profits had been realized, and 
thus a large debt created improperly. 

4901. Supposing that that canal had been executed at the same cheap rate at 
which the alteration which has taken place lately has been effected, w'ould the tolls 
upon the canal now received have remunerated the shareholders? — Certainly; sup- 
posing the canal had been executed at even 5,000/. a mile, the surplus profits, after 
deducting all expenses, would notwithstanding the proximity of the Grand Canal, 
at least have produced a profit of from five to six per cent. 

4902. Does it at the present moment produce any profit ? — It now pays a dividend 
of two per cent; but it is to be considered that a great portion of the sum originally 
expended was cancelled ; upon the dissolution of the late company, 300,000/. was 
cancelled, and the loan-holders, to whom the debt was then due, were made the 
present stockholders. On the present capital stock, which amounts to about 
750,000/., there is now a dividend of two per cent paid. 

4903. If that canal were to be executed now, profiting by the experience of 
England, do you think it would be necessary to construct it upon so large a scale ? 
— I do not think it would be necessary to construct it upon so large a scale, although 
it is the opinion of many persons that a broad canal, having passage-boats, is the 
best, because two loaded boats can pass at the same time, which is a great advan- 
tage, whereas upon a canal of a reduced scale they cannot pass. 

4904. Are not many of the greatest canals, and the most profitable canals in 
England, upon a smaller scale? — They are ; but the boats and tonnage in Ireland 
are of a different description to what they are in England. 

4905. Why should not the boats in Ireland be made upon the same principle 
as those in England? — They might, of course ; but in England the canals are not 
so much concerned in the transit of corn and heavy articles of stowage as they are 
in Ireland ; they are principally manufactures, and sometimes hay and light articles; 
but although it is the opinion of many that the large-scale canal is the best, for my 
own part I think that a more moderate scale will suit, especially with regard to 



J. D. Mullen, 




5 June, 
1830. 



extensions to be made. 

4906. Can you give the Committee an account of the progress of the tonnage 
of the canal for a series of years ?- I can for particular portions of our canal. 
I have the tonnage for three years for a particular portion of our canal. From the 
river Shannon the trade had scarcely commenced prior to that period from this 
river, and it was only then that it assumed any thing like its present amount. From 
the ist of October 1828 to the 1st of October 1829, the tonnage upon the Shannon 
was 3,810 tons; from the 1st of October 1829 to the 1st of October 1830, the 
tonnage was 6,103 tons ; at Richmond Harbour, which is a port on the Shannon, 
654. 3 P3 «* 
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J.D. Mullen, the tonnage from the xst of November 1826 to the 1st of November 1827, w 

Es 4 . 5i344 tons; from the istof November 1827 to the 1st of November 1828 it 

1 3>04S tons; and from the 1st of November 1828 to the 1st of November i8°q 't 
\a 7 o-’ was 11,902. 

4907. Do you consider that the tolls of that canal in their progress, or in thei 
diminution, afford a satisfactory test of the condition of the country through which 
they passed ? — I do. 6 11 

49°_8- Have you found that in times of distress of the country there has been 
a diminution of the tonnage, and in times of prosperity there has been an increase? 
— Certainly ; especially when that distress arose from a bad harvest. 

4909. Could you furnish the Committee with a precise account of tonnage for 
the last 10 years? — For the last seven years since it opened, I can furnish an 
abstract of the amount received for tonnage. 

4910. Have you seen in the progress of this canal any evidence of the effect 
that it produced upon the industry and habits of the people ? — Certainly ; it 
encourages agriculture to an amazing extent ; vast numbers of persons are employed 
in cutting and rearing turf in consequence of the facility which the canal affords 
for the carriage of that article to Dublin, and consequently the employment of the 
poor always promotes good habits. 

49 1 >• Have you any notion what number of persons are employed in that way 
who previously were not employed ? — Our turf-trade is by no means so extensive 
as that of the Grand Canal ; but I have no doubt that in the turf-cutting season 
which is the season at which agricultural labour is greatly suspended, more than 
a thousand persons obtain employment upon two of our bogs alone in the cutting 
and rearing of turf. 

4912. Have there been any plans formed by your Board for the further exten- 
sion of the canal-navigation under their care ? — There have. I have a map of an 
extension to the town of Roscommon, and for which a petition was presented to 
the House last night by Mr. French. This map was directed to be made by the 
Royal Canal directors in consequence of a solicitation from the grand jury of 
the county of Roscommon, stating the great advantage that would result from the 
extension of the canal to that town ; and here is the map and section, and an estimate 
of the expense. 

4913. What is the extent? — Twelve miles. 

4914. What is the estimate? — £. 39,000. 

49'5. Has there been any calculation made of the probable tolls upon that 
canal?— There has been no calculation made ; but if the returns are only estimated 
at the same average rate that every other mile of the canal produces, and there is 
reason to expect that this will be much more productive, because it runs through 
a better country than any portion of the other canal, there is no question that 
this canal will at least produce at the rate of about 300 /. a mile, gross income; 
that would be 3,600/. upon the 12 miles, which will be made for the sum of 
39,000/. 

4916. Have you made any application to the Loan Commissioners for the means 
of carrying this into effect ?— The Irish Loan Commissioners have got no funds, and 
the Exchequer Loan Commissioners in England will not advance any of their 
funds, unless a moiety of the capital is subscribed, and we could not subscribe 
a moiety of the capital without the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant and the Direc- 
ts 1 ' 3 General, and as our proprietors are very poor, the profits must generally be 
distributed in dividends, and not applied to the undertaking of any new works. 

49 V 7 - Then the conditions required by the Exchequer Loan "Commissioners do 
not afford you the same means of obtaining assistance that were afforded to you by 
the Loan Commission that sat in Dublin ? — Certainly not ; because the subscrip- 
tion of a moiety of the capital is considered indispensable. 

4$*8. What rate of interest was charged by the Loan Commissioners in 
Ireland ?— Four per cent interest, and five per cent as a sinking-fund. 

49 1 9-. Therefore no assistance could be obtained for any establishment of that 
kind which did not produce funds equal to nine per cent upon the expenditure ? — 
Certainly ; but then there was no actual criterion by which to estimate that that 
nine per cent would be produced ; it was rather an anticipation founded upon the 
probable tonnage upon the canal to be undertaken, and estimated by the produc- 
iveness of the canal already in existence. I think, however, in any future grants 
•tor canals these terms should not be insisted on. 

4920. Does the country through which it is proposed to run this line to Ros- 
common 
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coniine 0 a ff or d produce that could advantageously become a matter of traffic ? — J- 

Ce 422i y Have you known any cases in which the extension of inland navigation 
h aS led to the transmission of potatoes from one district to another ? — I have ; in 
the year 1 826 the potato crops had failed in the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, 
Carlow and Meath and a great part of Westmeath, the potato crop was exceedingly 
abundant in parts of the counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon and Longford, and 
in that year alone Dublin would have been in a state of great destitution, but that 
by means of the canal navigation upwards of 26,000 tons of potatoes were shipped 
from one port on the Royal Canal for the Dublin market and the neighbouring 



counties. 

4922. Has the trade in potatoes continued? — It has not continued to the same 
extent, for the same necessity does not exist; but in consequence of the impulse 
given to trade by persons becoming traders that year, a great corn-trade is opened 
which never existed with those remote parts prior to that period. 

4923. Is there any other extension which has been contemplated by the directors 
of that canal? — Yes, there is one, a northern extension, from a place called Black- 
shade on the Royal Canal to At h boy and Kells, passing through an amazingly fine 
country, a great part of which is bog, and which would afford a large supply of fuel 
to the Dublin market, where it is so much desired ; the length of it is twenty-eight 
English miles, and the estimate is 79,000/. for its completion. 

4924. Have you formed any calculation as to the per-centage that would be 
afforded by the tolls upon the capital employed in the execution of it? — No, we have 
not had any estimate of what the probable returns would be, but I have no doubt it 
would be equally productive with the others, from the fine country through which it 
passes, it would afford a great trade in turf ; and the peculiar advantage of this canal 
would be, that we should obtain a connection with bogs supplying very firm turf. 

I have no doubt that if we were enabled to bring turf of a good quality to the Dublin 
market, it w ould be a great advantage to the distillers of Dublin, who are at present 
sufferin'* disadvantages from a competition with the Scotch distiller. The Scotch 
distiller”can have his fuel at 7 s. or 8 s. a ton, while the Irish distiller is obliged to 
pay 20 s. a ton, and the difference of that alone in an extensive distillery would be 
about 1,500/. or 2,000/. a year. Now I have been speaking to some of the 
most eminent distillers in Dublin, and they say if they could get access to turf of 
a good quality, they would consume it instead of coals, and by that means diminish 
the charge upon their establishments. 

4925. Have you seen any of the turf? — I have not seen it ; but upon compe- 
tent authority I am able to say that it is of the very best quality. 

4926. What is the present state of the Upper Shannon Navigation? — It is not 
in a very perfect state, but when steam is extended to it I have no doubt it will 
improve very much the facilities that exist with respect to that river. 

4927. Has steam extended at present much beyond Shannon harbour to the 
north? — It has not extended beyond Athlone ; there has been no steam-boat upon 
the Upper Shannon. 

4928. In the event of steam being made applicable to the Upper Shannon navi- 
gation from Athlone to Lochallen, communicating with the Arigna Iron Works, do 
you conceive that the trade of that country is capable of considerable improve- 
ment? — No doubt of it. 

4929. Under whose control is the trade of the Upper Shannon navigation ?— 
Under the control of the directors-general. 

4930. Is it productive of any return? — No, it costs an annual charge of 814/. 
a year, not including the salaries of the directors general and their officers. 

493 1 . Is that an annual charge over and above all tolls ? — I cannot answer that 
question, for the last return given by the directors-general has not supplied a return 
of the proportions of toll received for the upper section of the river under their ma- 
nagement ; but 1 have no doubt, if you estimate the proportion of salary applicable 
to that portion of the Shannon, that 814/. a year is a fair estimate of the annual 
tharge, without any diminution whatever. 

4932. Do you employ many persons in the Royal Canal? — A great number. 

4933- At what rate of wages ?— It varies according to the nature of the employ- 
ment, but the average rate of wages is about from 9 s. to 10 s. a week. 

4934- Are those wages paid in money?— In money. 

4935- Have they fallen of late years? — No; there has been no reduction Except 
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the reduction produced by the alteration of the currency from Irish to English 
money. 

4936. Have you had any complaint of a falling off in the strength of your work- 
men, or of their being less able to execute the duties than formerly? — None. 

4937. Have you heard of any such complaint on the part of any other public 
establishment ? — None. 

4938. Do you believe such to be the case? — I do not; I believe that agricultural 
labourers are capable of as much work now as ever they were, and I think in some 
parts of Ireland they are in improved circumstances. 

4939. Have you observed in the habits of the labourers any improvement of late 
years ? — Considerable, particularly in the county of Dublin. 

4940. Are they better clothed ? — Infinitely better clothed ; formerly they used to 
wear a coarse sort of cloth called frieze, now they uniformly wear cloth, which i s 
dearer, and is an evidence of an improved notion of comfort. 

4941. Do you think their habitations are improved? — Their habitations in most 
instances have improved. 

4942. Is there not nevertheless a very great mass of the population of the city 
of Dublin especially out of employment and in distress? — A very great mass indeed ; 
I am myself member of the Mansion-house committee ; we were administering 
relief to 7,000 in the course of the last year. 

4943. Do you consider that the state of the poor in the city of Dublin affords 
a fair test of the condition of the poor throughout Ireland? — Certainly not. 

4944. What are the circumstances which would distinguish the condition of the 
poor in Dublin from the condition of the rest of the poor in other parts of Ireland ?— 
The great distress of the poor in Dublin has resulted from the decay of manufactures 
that existed there, and from their transit to other situations, and from some modes 
of labour that hitherto existed being altogether superseded by the introduction of 
machinery, and therefore I do say that the state of the poor in Dublin is by no 
means a fair criterion of the general condition of the poor in Ireland. 

4945. How long have you known the state of the poor in Dublin ? — About 20 
years. 

4946. Has there been any part of that period in which there has not been dis- 
tress more or less to a considerable extent in all cases existing in the liberties ? — 
There has not been any period at which distress has not existed, of course it has 
existed in a greater degree at some periods than at others. 

4947. Do not you think that arose a great deal out of the artificial encourage- 
ment given by law to the establishment of manufactures? — No doubt that had 
a material influence. 

4948. When you speak of the effect produced by machinery, do you refer to the 
effect produced by machinery in Ireland in competition with hand labour, or to the 
effect produced by English skill and machinery ?— -I speak of the effect in Ireland 
of machinery in competition with hand labour, and also the effect of the competi- 
tion in England and in Scotland, which, by reducing the value of the article, must 
have had a tendency to lower the rate of wages paid for such labour. 

4949. If that machinery had not been introduced, would it be possible for the 
manufactures in Ireland to compete with the manufactures by machinery in this 
country ? — Certainly not. 

4950. Is the tax which is paid upon coal in your mind coupled with the 
restraint that it imposes upon the coal-trade an obstacle to the extension of 
machinery in Dublin ? — A very great one. I can give a practical instance of that, 
that a friend of mine, Mr. Willans, who is one of the most eminent manufacturers 
in Ireland, has stated to me, that if the duty on coals, and the consequent exactions 
that follow the duty, such as meterage and other things were removed, he would 
double the number of hands in his employment, and extend his factory twofold ; 
he now employs about 700 people, and he said he would employ 1,400 or 1,500, 
if he had the same facilities that the manufacturers have in England. 

4951. You stated that the condition of the poor in Dublin is not a fair criterion 
for measuring the condition of the poor elsewhere, do you mean that the condition 
of the poor in Dublin is worse ? — It is worse considerably. 

4952. Do you belong to the Mendicity Establishment in Dublin ? — I did belong 
to it ; I was one of the committee after the foundation of it. 

4953. That is supported by voluntary contributions; is it not? — It is. 

4954- Has the question been agitated in Dublin with respect to the propriety of 
a compulsory provision for the poor ? — There was a committee appointed to take 
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s for the relief of the poor in Dublin ; there was a discussion in the committee, 
niea t0 e very one that wished to take a part, and a resolution moved, the object of 
°P® n . was to apply for a legislative provision for the poor ; there was an amend- 
" nt proposed to that, stating that it was the opinion of the person that proposed 
? e am endment, that the poor-laws were not applicable to Ireland ; and after a dis- 
1 sion of 10 or 15 days, with the lord mayor in the chair, a division occurred, and 
there was a large majority of the meeting against the introduction of poor-laws into 

Ireland. 

,q( |c. Were many persons who took a share in that discussion persons who were 
onversant with the state of the poor in Dublin, and who had applied themselves to 
the administration of charitable relief in that city ?— The persons that took a part 
j n it were most conversant with that subject. 

4956. What is your own opinion upon that subject? — Decidedly against the 
iatroduction of the poor-laws ; my opinion is, that they would generate in the people 
habits of indolence ; and that there is a want of machinery in Ireland by which 
the poor-laws could be managed. 

4957* You l* ave passed through the internal districts of Ireland ? — I have. 

4958. Do you consider that it would be possible to find in every union of parishes 
j n Ireland six or seven persons in whom you could invest an unlimited and uncon- 
trolled power of assessment, expenditure and account ? — I think it would be very 
difficult indeed. 




AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Persons employed upon the Royal Canal, distinguishing 
their respective Classes. 

Secretary, chief collector, engineer, accountant ------ 

Clerk in secretary’s office, wharfinger, dock-master, 2 out-collectors, an inspector 
of quarries ----------- 

42 lock-keepers, 1 extra ditto, keeper of sea-lock, 4 bellringers, 3 aqueduct and 
sluice-keepers, 5 other petty officers, and 4 bank-rangers - - - - 

In dock yard, 4 carpenters, 2 smiths, 2 helpers - - - - 

In 4 working floats, 6 men each - - - 

In the packet-boats; masters, 5; supernumerary ditto, 2; crews, 15 
In 181 trade-boats constantly plying, 3 men each - - - 



The expense of conveying passengers on this canal is 4,264/. per annum, which employs 
a vast number of men and horses. The number is not specified, as they are not employed 
directly by the company, nor does the above abstract enumerate the persons engaged in the 
cutting, rearing, and carriage of turf. 



Royal Canal House, Dublin, \ 
3d June 1830. J 



Samuel Draper, 

Secretary. 



AN ACCOUNT of the Tolls collected on the Royal Canal ii 
ended 31st March 1830. 



In the year ended 31st March 
1824 - 



1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 



£. s. 
.054 17 
.550 4 

,387 12 

,482 13 
,539 18 
,,158 12 
,900 16 



7 i 
10 J 



i 

,074 15 to i 



Average - - - - £.12,582 2 s. 2 d. 

Royal Canal House, Dublin, "l 
3d June 1830. / 



Samuel Draper, 

Secretary. 
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My dear Sir, Tullamoore, February 25, 

I send you a copy of my Report on the proposed line of canal from Blackshade to AthK 
Kells, &c. and remain faithfully yours, °°y‘ 

John Killaly. 

Samuel Draper, Esq. 



Sir, Tullamoore, March 26, 1828 

Pursuant to the desire of the Court of Directors, I have now the honour to lay bef 
them the map, section, and estimate of the proposed off-branch from the Royal Canal at Black* 
shade to the towns of Athboy and Kells, with an extension from thence towards Viru-jnj ' 
* 28 i English This line, on which no locks are required, is nearly 22 J Irish miles* in length ; it departsfrnm 
Miles. the Royal Canal about 60 perches northward of Blackshade Bridge, passes through New 
town and Clondalubeg, with some heavy embankments, particularly that over the Deel River" 
proceeds favourably from thence through the lands of Clondalumore, at the northern extre’ 
mity of which it enters the great tract of bog bordering the counties of Meath and West' 
meath, wherein there is, for tne distance of 4 J miles, from 14 to 20 feet sinking. 

In passing through the lands of Lisclogher, Woodtown, Clonamore, and Ballinadrim na 
a considerable extent of embankment is requisite, but from thence to Athboy and Kells, the 
line, with the exception of half a mile of deep sinking in Girley and Chamberlainstown, j s 
very favourable. On the extension from Kells towards Virginia about 80 perches of sinking 
from 15 to 43 feet in depth, must be encountered ; and from thence to the termination near 
Cornaross Bridge, distant 5 1 miles from Virginia, no difficulty presents itself. 

Among the numerous advantages likely to arise from the execution of the proposed canal 
may be reckoned, first, the facility it will afford towards the drainage and reclamation of 
several thousand acres of bog, which are now wholly unproductive ; next, the benefits that 
must naturally flow from opening a navigable communication between the metropolis and 
one of the most fertile districts in Ireland ; and lastly, the relief it will afford to the poor of 
that country, who for the want of employment are labouring under every species of 
privation. 

Should the line now proposed be carried into effect, the Royal Canal will have an extent 
of 40 Irish, upwards of 50 English miles, on one level, amply supplied with water. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Samuel Draper, Esq. John Killaly. 

&c. &c. 
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